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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. ‘The committee will come to order. This is the start 
of the hearings on the annual appropriation bill for fiscal year 1958 
for the Labor Department, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and related agencies. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock each morning and go until 
between 12 and 12:30 and resume at 2 o’clock and try to end at 4:30 
in the afternoons until hearings have been completed. 

This afternoon we have as our first witness Mr. Mitchell, the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

You have a. prepared statement, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitcnetn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focartry. Go right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Mrreneri. I would like to recite some accomplishments 
and events of interest in the field of labor. 

The Department has and is continuing to aggressively administer 
the labor Jaws and programs for which it is responsible. Its scope 
of coverage continues to grow; December figures show a. total civilian 
labor force of more than 69.9 million. 

At the end of calendar 1955 the labor force was 69.5 million; and 
67.8 million in 1954, and 6 years ago, the end of 1950, it totaled 62.9 
million. 

SUPREME COURT CASES IN 1956 


We were exceptionally successful in our Supreme Court cases in 
1956. Ina year which brought the largest number of cases the results 
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were 100 percent favorable to the Department’s interpretation of the 
% major Federal wage-and-hour laws. 

A total of 12 decisions or final orders were handed down by the 
Supreme Court. Investigations by the Wage and Hour Division 
have disclosed underpayments of $9,020,000 affecting 88,000 workers 
during the 6-month period ending December : 31, 1956. Over $5 mil- 
lion was found due in the quarter ending December 31, which is at 
the highest annual rate in 10 years. 

A total of almost $225,000 was restored to workers who were not 
paid in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. Nearly 500 wage 
determination actions establishing pay minimum on Federal-aid high- 
way construction in 32 States have been issued affecting 743 miles of 
new road construction; $2,403,913 was recovered in third party tort 
cases under the Federal E mploy ees’ Compensation Act. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 1956 


The fiscal year 1956 saw improvement in management’s and labor’s 
programs for developing high-level mechanical skills. With the 
assistance and promotion of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, industry stepped up its expenditures for employee training in 
order to meet demands arising from continuing expansion of the 
economy. Registered apprentices rose 17,000 during the year to 


180,000. 
COUNSELING PROGRAMS 


_ Counseling programs for the hard to place—youth, the handi- 
capped, and “older workers—were stepped up. We estimate we will 
make 1,100,000 counseling interviews during fiscal 1957 as against 
1,068,000 in ‘fiscal 1956. In 1958 we expect to step this up to 1,460,000. 
Experience shows that the effort expended here pays off in more and 
better placements of these workers. 

For example, in 1956 more than 290,000 handicapped workers were 
placed in gainful employment. Job placements in total for all work- 
ers exceeded 1514 million. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Total coverage under unemployment insurance laws has risen to 43 
million. Average weekly benefits rose from $25.03 in 1955 to $27.22 
in November 1956. 

Statutory minimum wage rates were adopted in Rhode Island and 
Puerto Rico applying to men, women and children. 


SAFETY TRAINING 


Safety training was given in 38 courses in 16 States to over 700 
State, labor and management officials and to 800 Federal officials. 
Third quarter injury frequency rate for manufacturing (12.3 per 
million man-hours worked) was the lowest third quarter rate ever 
recorded. The rate for the same quarter of 1955 was 13.1. 
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HOURLY WORKER WAGE 


In December the hourly worker wage reached $2.05 for manu- 
facturing for the first time in history. 

The statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics continue to be 
widely used by the public, by labor and industry in a great variety 
of practical and effective ways. For example, approximately 700,000 
steel and aluminum workers covered under collective bargaining agree- 
ments adopted wage escalator clauses based on the CPI. The total 
of all workers now covered is approximately 314 million. 


HUNGARIAN RELIEF PROGRAM 


With respect to the Hungarian relief program, we have assigned 
a special interviewing staff at Camp Kilmer and have dispatched inter- 
viewers to Europe for assignment on Navy transports to interview 
these people, while en route to this country, for placement purposes. 
The State employment security agencies are cooperating fully in this 
program. We have developed job orders for 3,000 of these people 
and registered several thousand others for employment. 


OLDER WORKERS AND SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE PROGRAMS 


I would like to dwell at length in the following pages on two pro- 
grams which this committee has considered in the past. One is the 
older worker and the other is the skills of the work-force programs. 

As you know, we have been conducting two major departmentwide 
projects—the older worker and the skills of the work force. Initially, 
these projects were solely for research and planning—to analyze the 
problems, determine what the Department could and should do about 
them and to lay our specific plans for undertaking this work. 

Initially, these projects were planning programs and not action 
programs. ‘The older worker project was at first a research under- 
taking. In the current fiscal year, it became a continuing action pro- 
gram. The skills of the work force program—with a small planning 
staff this year—will go into its action phase next year, in fiseal 1958. 
Accordingly, there has been a reduction of $176,000 in the proposed 
appropriation for my Office for the major planning phases of these 
two programs. 

The action program to be carried on next year is shown in the 
budgets of the appropriate bureaus. Coordination and other de- 

artmentwide phases of these two manpower programs, will continue 
in my Office, under the supervision of the Assistant Secretary for 
Employment and Manpower. 

We have made real progress in both of these fields. I want to 
report briefly on this year’s work, and, if you wish, I will submit more 
detailed reports for the record. I especially want to stress the action 
programs proposed for fiscal 1958. 


OLDER WORKERS PROGRAM 


As this committee is well aware, the number of our older workers 
has been increasing rapidly, and with each passing decade, they 
make up a larger share of the Nation’s total population. Several 
agencies of Government are concerned with their well-being. 
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In the Department of Labor, our primary concern is with the 
employment of older workers, the conditions under which they are 
employed and discharged, the circumstances surrounding their retire- 
ment. 

Although the Department has long had programs which aid older 
workers—especially in the Federal-State employment service—the 
special programs of the past 2 years have enlarged and intensified 
all aspects of the Department’s work. Our ultimate aim is to help to 
provide increased employment opportunities for middle-aged and 
older men and women, in accordance with their abilities. 

First, therefore, we undertook a comprehensive program of research 
and education, designed to shed new light on the employment prob- 
lems confronting older workers and on their skills, capabilities, pro- 
ductivity, and adaptability in a dynamic and expanding economy. 

These studies have been largely completed, except for a continuing 
study, in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the production records 
and performance of older workers in comparison with other workers 
in selected industries. 


PUBLICATIONS ON OLDER WORKERS 


I should like at this time to present for the record a list of these 
publications which have been issued so far: 


1. Job Performance and Age: A Study in Measurement, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin, No. 1203, September 1956. 

2. Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining, Part I, Hiring, Retention, Job 
seat ase Bureau, of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 1199-1, September 
1956. 

3. Older Workers Under Collective Bargaining, Part II, Health, Insurance and 
Pension Plans, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 1199-2, October 
1956. 

4. Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security Publication No. E150, September 1956. 

5. Older Worker Adjustment to Labor Market Practices: An Analysis of Ex- 
perience. in Seven Major Labor Market Areas, Bureau of Employment 
Security Publication No. R151, November 1956. 

6. Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers, Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security Publication No. £152, September 1956. 
. How to Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your Community, 
Women’s Bureau Leaflet No, 25, 1956. 
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These publications are now being given very wide circulation as 
part of our educational program. We want to describe the present 
status of older workers, and try to convince employers that age re- 
strictions on hiring should not be arbitrary, but that individuals should 
be considered for employment on the basis of their abilities. We also 
want to make clear that some of the barriers employers see to employ- 
ment of older men and women, especially pension costs, are not as 
serious as they think. 

On this particular point, we have the findings and the recom- 
mendations of a group of pension and insurance experts, which I con- 
vened last year. This is in the publication entitled “Pension Costs in 
Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers.” 

The findings of the Department’s program have just been sum- 
marized in brief form for use by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which is issuing a series of publications entitled 
“Studies of the Aged and Aging—Selected Documents” under a reso- 
lution passed in the last Congress. Also in the process of publication 
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by this committee is a very useful little book prepared by the Depart- 
ment, which gives graphic illustrations of facts concerning older 
workers. I should like very much to present copies of these docu- 
ments to this committee as soon as they are off the press. 


ACTION PROGRAMS TO ASSIST OLDER WORKERS 


Now with reference to the action programs initiated this year— 

ways and means to get suitable jobs for these older people. You 

may recall that last year the Department undertook an extensive 
demonstration project in seven cities, through the State employment 
services—Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Phila- 
delphia, Seattle, and Worcester, Mass. 

n these surveys, we found that many job orders placed with the 
employment service and many companies hiring directly on their own 
had age restrictions on particular occupations. Now, while some of 
this is inevitable in jobs that require men who are young and physi- 

cally strong, to some extent it is just tradition or custom. (“We don’t 
want a stenographer over 31.”—that kind of thing.) But in the 
demonstration, it was evident that local employment offices could 
greatly increase placements for older workers by intensive counseling 
and placement efforts. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR OLDER WORKER PLACEMENT AND COUNSELING 


After discussing the matter with State agencies, the Department 
made special grants of approximately $450,000 to the States to be 
spent to augment their existing services by appointing older worker 
placement and counseling specialists i in each State office and in about, 
70 major cities throughout the country. 

This is in addition to funds for workloads for employment serv- 
ices—which includes service to older workers. It is proposed to con- 
tinue this work in fiscal 1958. 

In addition to the $450,000 in special grants, the State agencies were 
allocated modest increases in counseling and placement workload over 
1956 for expansion and improvement of services to older workers. 


APPLICATIONS AND COUNSELING INTERVIEWS IN 1957 


For example, during fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that State em- 
ployment services w ill take 2,246,000 new applications of the job 
seekers 45 years of age and over, 18,500 older job seekers will be given 
tests; 1 122,100 nonagricultural placements will be made for older 
job seekers: and 370,000 counseling interviews will be provided to 
job seekers 45 and over. The estimated dollar value of these services is 
$15,781,000. 


STAFFING IN STATE OFFICES 


As of November 1956, 98 State employment security local offices had 
a full-time or part-time older worker specialist on duty. It is ex- 
pected that at least 18 additional offices will establish such positions 
as soon as State civil-service requirements and procedures can be 
met, making a total of 116 local office specialists available. It is clear 
that a significant start has been made on the older worker problem in 
practically every State and some 116 of the largest local employment 
offices in the Nation. 
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As you know, there are a number of State commissions which are 
active in this field, and many of the studies we have made are serving 
their purposes as well. 


FORUMS AND PUBLICATIONS 


We are continuing the earnings opportunities forums, initiated by 
the Women’s Bureau, particularly for older women. One has just 
been held in Washington. These have proved to be very effective. 

For the future, a number of additional publications are planned, 
including, in particular, a Job Guide for Older Workers, a Handbook 
or Guide for Placement Methods, and so forth. Mr. Goodwin will 
describe further for you the programs of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and Mr. Clague the continuing study of performance of 
older workers, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics will undertake. 
My office will continue the coordination of this program, and during 
the coming year will give a great deal of emphasis to making the 
country aware of the problem, through a variety of public ations. 

We anticipate continuing a vigorous program in 1958, 


SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


In the fiscal years 1956 and 1957, we have had an appropriation of 
$40,000 for the development of a new program to improve the skills 
of the Nation’s work force. 

All of us are aware in a general way of the tremendous—and the 
growing—demand by industry and Government for competent work- 
ers with a high degree of skill at all occupational levels. This extends 
to all types of workers—from men and women in the service trades, 
to the skilled craftsmen, to operators on the production line, to tech- 
nicians to run and to service today’s new machines, to professional 
men and women. 

There are shortages of skilled and professional workers today, and 
there is no question but that the demand will increase in the future. 
Some estimates show that some 10 million more workers of all types 
will be needed in the labor force in 1965 than in 1955, and that a 
larger proportion must be more highly trained than they are today. 

The first thing we had to do was to analyze the problem and deter- 
mine what the Department could do and should do to help to meet 
this growing demand for skilled labor and for its better utilization. 

As I told you last year, I borrowed one of the Nation’s leading 
training directors from industry, established a departmental Com- 
mittee on the Skills of the Work Force, and they went to work—first, 
to identify the role of the Department of Labor, and then to plan 
specific action programs. The staff initiated a number of test projects 
last year, upon which the program proposed for fiscal 1958 is based. 

I want to indicate the conclusions we have reached with reference 
to the role of the Department of Labor in making sure that the United 
States in the future has an adequate skilled and versatile work force. 
There are three major points in this program— 

1. To find the facts and inform the Nation about the need for 
tre miner people: 

. to help people select, prepare for and obtain the right jobs; 

3 to promote more adequate training programs throughout the 

economy. 
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First, let me point out that this is a very broadgage program, to 
which most of the bureaus of the Department already contribute 
through long-established activities—especially the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the Bureau of Labor St: atistics, the Women’s Bureau, and the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. Other departments of Government—notably 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the Department of Defense— 
are concerned with various facets of the problem, as are several com- 
mittees, such as the President’s Committee on the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers. 

The maximum use of all facilities and know-how within the De- 
partment of Labor has been achieved and the program integrated 
with the program of other agencies. The effective planning and inte- 
gration of this program has been accomplished and this will continue. 
This has been especially evident in the series of publications designed 
to provide the public with information on the need for improvement 


of skills. 





PUBLICATIONS ON SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 





For example, the booklet, Our Manpower F 955-65, calls 
attention to the decline in the number of young people age 18-24— 
the depression babies of the 1930’s. If we are going to have the people 
to man industry by 1965, the leaders of industry must realize that 
they have to do much of their own tr aining and retraining; that they 
should take another look at their retirement policies, that they must 
hire women for occupations which they do not usually undertake— 
to say nothing of hiring skilled older workers. This publication has 
already been effectively used with the President’s Committee on the 
Development of Scientists and Engineers, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization Committee on Specialized Personnel, and with other Gov- 
ernment agencies in demonstrating the long-run manpower problem 
that the Nation faces. 

We expect to distribute thousands of copies to the public, and to 
use every means to see that it reaches leaders of industry. 

In the next year, we expect to develop similar departmentwide 
publications calling attention to other facets of the problem of skills. 
They will be used to stimulate various kinds of action programs. 

The Department has an established comprehensive program on 
occupational guidance—the Occupational Outlook Handbook, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the extensive studies 
undertaken by the several State employment services, through the 
Bureau of Employment Security, relating to local employ ment needs 
and occupational outlook. 

To make the public better aware of the Department’s valuable 
research in this field, and to stimulate improved vocational guidance, 
there has just been issued, under this project, a departmental bibli- 
ography of occupational information, Occupational Information for 
( ‘ounselors. This is now being distributed to over 20,000 schools in 
the United States on the list of the Office of Education. 

Tn all of our work in the occupational outlook and guidance field, we 
are collaborating very closely with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and W elfare. They welcome the work which we are doing i in 
this field. Next year, additional publications of this kind will be 
issued. 
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PROGRAM AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 


Another program undertaken is in community studies of traiming 
needs, designed to stimulate communities to evaluate their own skill 
requirements, and to provide any necessary new training facilities; 
pilot projects have been undertaken this year in five cities, chiefly 
through the State employment service agencies, financed by grants 
for occupatin: al studies by the Bureau of “Ee mployment Security. 


PHOENTX-TUCSON PILOT STUDY 


The first study to be completed is the community training survey 
in Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., undertaken as a cooperative project by 
the Arizona State Employment Service, with the participation of the 
labor, State, and local government agencies, and the Federal Govern- 
ment and military installations located in Arizona. 

Using a study outline developed by the skills of the work force 
staff and our personnel inventory called “How Do You Stand?,” they 
have surveyed their present manpower requirements and estimated 
future requirements 5 years ahead. The results are to be published 
early in February. Already there are some concrete results in new 
training programs in the locality. 

It is planned that the results will also be used in planning changes 
in the educational programs of the area. The Phoenix-Tucson project 
will serve as a prototype for activities being extended to other com- 
munities—as for example, in Bridgeport, Conn. 

This is part of the continuing program of community development 
work conducted by the State Peace ment services to make their place- 
ment activities more effective. We expect that 6 to 8 new studies will 
be initiated in the current fiscal year, and a larger number in 1958. 


ESTABLISIIMENT OF BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRATNING 


The most obvious gap, as the staff analyzed the Department’s pro- 
gram, was in the training field. The Department of Labor’s work 
im the past has been confined largely to the apprenticeable occupa- 
tions—with about 180,000 registered apprentices in training, and 
about an average of 25,000 gradu: ites a year for the past several years. 
This work is of very great priority and not enough has been done. 
Apprenticeship is, and properly, centered largely in the crafts, which 
is a vitally important though small part of our total work force. 

Accordingly, Tam recommending the establishment of a new oe 
ing service— coordinated with the apprenticeship service—under 
director for the 2 services. To accomplish this I have taken steps e 
begin the establishment of a Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
It 1s for this purpose that the increase of $298,000—exclusive of retire- 
ment contributions and other fixed charges—is requested for fiscal 
1958. It is designed to carry out a program of stimulation for effec- 
tive training programs in all industrial occupations. 

Attention will first be given to identifying training information and 
services in occupations such as those in manufacturing operations, and 
for engineering aides, technicians, supervisory and clerical personnel. 

Let me elaborate a bit, s since this last function constitutes an im- 
portant part of the first year’s new activity. 








INADEQUACY OF CURRENT TRAINING METHODS IN INDUSTRY 


It has been found by interviewing training directors in industry, 
that there is no systematic collection of training materials, so training 
directors “shop around,” lose a lot of time, and duplicate each other’s 
work. Small firms often don’t have training directors and cannot 
afford to do this, so many of them do not have tr lining courses. For 
example, in a survey of the future manpower requirements and train- 
ing needs for skilled occupations in the metal trades in St. Louis, 
conducted for the State employment service under this general pro- 
gram, it was found that although 80 percent of the firms reported 
difficulty in recruiting qualified skilled workers, and even recognized 
that some of their own employees badly needed more training, nearly 
one-half had no training program of any kind. Pirating or haphazard 
training results, yet there is a great deal of good training material 
in existence, but it is scattered and not generally either well- known 
or available. 


ASSEMBLING AND CATALOGING AVAILABLE TRAINING MATERIAL 


We began assembling available materials-—first those developed 
by the Department of Defense, which has represented in its employ 
practically every occupation in the country. Nearly 1,000 of these 
courses have been analyzed and cataloged, and this is only a begin- 
ning. We have an illustrative collection, listing about 100 Depart- 
ment of Defense courses. Wherever this small catalog has been 
shown to industry, everyone has been enthusiastic about the idea of 
having both a listing such as this, and being able to get their hands 
on the volumes themselves. 

With good organization and small additional investment in this 
new service I am proposing, the Nation can get a vast amount of use 
out of this investment. Training courses from private industry and 
from labor unions—already offered—will be used, and commercially 
available materials will also be listed. Our function will be to locate, 
assemble, and advertise these materials. 

During the remainder of the current fiscal year, a few of these 
training materials centers will be put into operation, using local 

facilities, and the staff of interested local or ganizations to maintain 
the collections. 

It is a new approach to the problem, and I think a very promising 
one. We will only get the work force trained for new techniques 
and new processes fast enough to meet industr y's needs if hundreds 
of thousands of firms realize that they must do some of their own 
training and do it by modern training methods. 


FUNCTIONS OF TRAINING SERVICE 


I also want to make clear some of the things that we do not propose 
to do m this Training Service. The Department of Labor is not 
going to do any training itself. This is the job of industry and of 
educators. I think our functions are: 

(1) To indicate the needs for training 


Ss 


not only nationally, by 


kinds of skills, but specifically, with local cooperation, in particular 
areas; 
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(2) Tostimulate business and industry to analyze their own special 
and individual personal needs, currently and in the future, in the 
expectation that they will do something about it; and 

(3) Where necessary and within available resources, to provide 
technical assistance, training aids, and materials to industry. 

A major phase of this program is promotional, We need to wake 
people up to the seriousness of the shortage of well-trained manpower, 
and to stimulate individual firms and communities to do something 
about it. 

In planning this expanded operating program for developing and 
improving the skills of the entire work force of the Nation, I have 
enlarged the Bureau of Apprenticeship to include this function. I 
feel very strongly that this kind of program will further strengthen 
the national apprenticeship program which, as you know, has been 
in operation for many years. It will also provide assistance to man- 
agement, labor, the States, and other Government agencies with 
information and service concerning all occupations, including ap- 
prenticeable trades, 

This departmentwide program will continue to receive specific 
direction and coordination by the Assistant Secretary for Manpower 
and Employment. 


OTHER AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN 1957 


In 1957 we have been concentrating on the following aspects of 
our program: 

(a) Planning and developing programs designed to insure maxi- 
mum utilization of the Department’s activities essential to civil defense 
and mobilization emergencies. 

(6) Initiating our role in the highway construction program legis- 
lation enacted by the last session of Congress. 

(c) Developing plans to decentralize benefit payment operations 
for injured Federal workers as close as possible to areas of Federal 
worker concentration in order to afford better and faster service 
to employees. 

(d) Continued improvement in unemployment insurance benefit 
payment processes; in extending annual worker plans for migrant 
agricultural workers; improving employment services to older workers 
in addition to youth, handicapped and other hard-to-place job 
seekers. 

(e) Improvement of our economic and statistical program in order 
to provide more and better data for development of public policy and 
programs for our national economic welfare. 

(f) Initiation of a review of our wage-enforcement program with 
the view of maximizing compliance with the same or lesser funds. 

(7) Improvement of the analysis and use of information reported 
by labor attachés and improvement of domestic understanding of 
the ILO. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PURCHASING POWER AT END OF CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


I believe we will end this fiscal year with employment and purchas- 
ing power—which are among the most important factors in the 
economy—at all-time highs. They have made healthy gains. The 
employment increases have been for the production of consumer goods 
and services and for the expansion of our industrial capacity, in both 
sages to meet the demands of a rising population and a rising level of. 
living. 

ANALYSIS OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1958 


The total of our request for 1958 is $435,440,400. However, this 
sum, I understand, for appropriating purposes is reduced by the 
following amounts: 


seelaévieds Goamrmenestion 10nd .6. 2. ooh a hee ees $50, 350, 000 
Public roads wage determination costs..................___--_. 365, 000 
Vodéational rehabilitation, Bureau of Employees Compensation____-_ 47, 400 

Rrakine total GOQUCHOUNS G6 nose cnos ass dence ite teen 50, 762, 400 


Leaving a total of $384,678,000, the same amount as appears in the. 
committee print. Of this amount $1,978,745 is for the Department’s’ 
contribution to the employees retirement fund required by legislation 
enacted during the last session of Congress. 

Of this total request of $384,678,000, an amount of $74,000,000 is’ 
for unemployment compensation benefits to either Korean veterans 
or Federal workers and $270 million is for grants to States for admin- 
istration cost of the State employment security systems. This leaves 
a total of $40,678,000 for all expenses of the Department’s program 
responsibilities. ; 

One other overall observation I would like to make is : $276,382,000° 
of our total request is offset under the Reed bill against receipts from’ 
the unemployment insurance tax on employers, leaving a total of: 
$108,296,000 chargeable to general revenue of the Treasury which. 
represents a decrease of approximately $17 million chargeable to 
general revenue of the Treasury. It is my understanding that the, 
$50,350,000 estimated for the employees compensation fund in final 
bookkeeping also gets charged to general revenue. 

The specific appropriation increases and decreases proposed for 1958 
are shown on the following table. 

(The table follows :) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF SPECIFIC PROGRAM REQUESTS FOR 1958 


CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


We are requesting an increase of $60,700 for the Bureau of Labor 
Standards to develop and operate a program for improving the ap- 
plication of child-labor standards under current economic and educa- 
tional situations and to assist in overcoming obstacles to employment 
of idle out-of-school youth. 

SAFETY 


We are requesting $20,000 to conduct the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety in 1958, 


MIGRANT LABOR 


Very real progress is being made in the improvement of the work- 
ing and living conditions of migratory agricultural workers. There 
are now 12 official State migratory labor committees, 5 of which 
were appointed during the past year. To make the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee more effective and to provide more adequately for 
the assistance requested by the States, an increase of $40,000 for our 
migratory labor activities is requested for fiscal 1958. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The peacetime application of nuclear energy will present many 
new problems to State labor agencies. If they are to protect the 
workers from the hazards of radiation they must become familiar 
with the techniques of detection and control. 

Inspection staffs must be trained; codes must be developed and 
applied ; employers and workers must be educated in safe work prac- 
tices, 

The Department of Labor should be equipped to give assistance 
to the State agencies in meeting these new responsibilities. To initi- 
ate this assistance an additional $20,000 is requested for the employ- 
ment of two radiation specialists. These two men will not only work 
with the States but also with the national groups concerned in the 
development of uniform codes and standards. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


For the functions assigned to the Secretary of Labor under the 
prevailing wage requirements of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, an increase of $65,000 to the Solicitor’s Office is requested for 
1958, which would place on an annual basis the supplemental funds 
provided for 1957 to initiate the program. 

Other increases for the Solicitor’s Office—exclusive of contribution 
to the retirement fund—totaling $38,650 are requested to cover the 
estimates requirements for legal services concerned (1) with clarifi- 
cation in the appellate courts of contested points under the Fair Labor 
Standards and Public Contracts Acts; (2) with third-party tort 
recoveries under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act—which 
return substantial sums of money to the Federal Government; and 
(3) with the employment security and Mexican migrant labor pro- 
grams of the Department. 
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REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


We anticipate increasing responsibilities in 1958 and future years 
and the workload is expected to increase. This is due to a number 
of factors. For this reason, I am requesting approximately $123,000 
for program expansion, 

The right to reinstatement with their preservice employers is the 
only general benefit available to ex-servicemen who entered service 
after January 31, 1955, and are now being released, It seems likely 
that more will seek to exercise these rights than was the case when 
they had other alternatives. 

During recent years, provision has been made for protecting job 
rights of reservists and members of the National Guard who must per- 
form training duty, both in weekly drills and during annual training 
periods. With the projected buildup in the Ready Reserve during 
1958 and subsequent years, we will face increasing problems. 

In August 1958 the transfer of draftees and enlistees into the Ready 
Reserve becomes automat ic, and there will continue to be substantial 
numbers of 6-month trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
There will be a growing job not only in helping reservists perform 
training duty without jeopardy to their jobs, but also in providing 
information ‘and assistance to employers and labor organizations in 
connection with this program. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Each year the Department of Labor becomes a more important and 
integral part of governmental programs for maintaining the arene 
of our economy “and the well- being of our people. In every ye 
since 1949, the employment: sec urity system has been given oreater 
responsibilities and has been asked to do more work by the C ongress, 
Federal and State executive agencies and by public groups inte rested 
in the human and economic problems of employment and unemploy- 
ment. 

I have reviewed the objectives and programs of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the number of employ ees available to it to carry 
out those programs, and in my estimation an immediate start should 
be made to give it the staff and resources to start an overhaul of its 
services to the State agencies and to the public. 

Therefore, an increase of $425,800—exclusive of retirement contri- 
butions—has been requested for program increases in 1958. This in- 
crease will enable the Bureau of Employment Security to (1) work 
with the State employment security agencies to get improved financial 
management and business administration; (2) develop jointly with 
the State agencies more facts on employment and unemployment so 
that Federal, State, and local programs can be planned on a sound 
basis; and (3) improve and modernize employment security services 
to workers and employers. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR EMPLOY MENT-SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


For grants to the States for employment-security administration, I 
am requesting an increase of $20 million. More than one-third of the 
increase, $7,800,000, is to pay for the higher salaries which will be re- 
quired by State laws in 1958. About $10 million will be needed for 
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collecting taxes from new employers coming into the program as 
coverage of the State programs is extended to smaller firms, and for 
pay ae services to employers, unemployment-insurance claimants, 
and applicants for work, especially veterans, the handicapped, older 
workers, and young people entering the labor market for the first time. 

The balance of the increase for the States is primarily for the pay- 
ment of contributions to the State retirement systems, the State’s share 
of the program to improve their management and for the State’s part 
of the program to develop more facts on employment and unemploy- 


ment. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS’ PROGRAM 


For the unemployment compensation for veterans’ program we are 
requesting $42 million, a decrease of $28 million from the appropria- 
tion for 1957. Experience indicates that most claims are filed by 
the more recently discharged veterans, of whom a larger percentage 
in 1958 than in 1957 will not be eligible for benefits because veterans 
not having service prior to February 1, 1955, are not covered by this 
program. In fact, we do not believe we will use more than $60 million 
of the $70 million available this year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FORME& FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For the payment of unemployment compensation to former Federal 
employees we are requesting $32 million. Of the total requested, $3 
million is a contingent amount to avoid the work involved should a 
small supplemental appropriation be required. 

I am happy to report to the committee that the rate of insured un- 
employment in the Federal employees’ program has been less than 
1 percent. This is less than the rate of unemployment being experi- 
enced generally in the civilian labor force. 


MEXICAN FARM-LABOR PROGRAM 


With respect to the Mexican farm-labor program it is expected that 
farm employers will contract 490,000 workers in 1958 as compared 
to the 428,000 workers contracted in 1956. The increase in workers 
to be contracted and the need for better compliance work—especially 
in housing, feeding, and sanitation—require additional funds for 
1958. The increase requested is, exclusive of retirement contribu- 
tions, $472,200. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION OFFICES 


An increase of $377,000 is requested, of which $250,000 is for further 
decentralization of activities under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act. 

Four years ago, the Congress appropriated funds to enable the 
Department to establish a pilot project in the San Francisco office 
of the Bureau to test the advantages of receiving and processing 
claims under this law on a decentralized basis. The results of this 
test justify extending this procedure to other areas. 

One of the major advantages of decentralization is more speedy 
development and payment of claims. The record shows that, in 83 


S8498 37——2 
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privet of the claims received in the San Francisco office during the 
ast half of the past fiscal year, the first installment of compensation 
can be paid within 2 weeks after receipt of the claim, as compared with 
49 percent for the claims processed in the central office. 

One of the main defects of our present centralized operation is the 
delayed reporting of injuries by many establishments. In addition 
to this delay, the reports are frequently incomplete, inadequate, or 
lacking in essential detail. 

These cases must be developed either by correspondence or through 
personal contact by investigators, and the resulting delay is an added 
hardship to the disabled employee with a legitimate claim. 

Under a decentralized operation, a closer liaison is maintained be- 
tween the Department and the reporting establishments which mini- 
mizes delays in adjudicating claims. 

For fiscal year 1958, it 1s proposed to establish three additional 
offices in areas where there is a heavy concentration of Federal em- 
ployment. With the establishment of these offices, and including the 
one currently operating in San Francisco, approximately 50 percent 
of the injuries reported will be handled under the decentralized pro- 
gram. This excludes an estimated 16 percent of the injuries reported 
to the central office from within the Washington area which it is 
planned to also place on a decentralized operating basis, thus bringing 
improved operations to 66 percent of the injuries reported by the 
end of 1958. 


LABOR STATISTICS 


We have ample evidence of a renewed interest and rapid growth in 
the use of statistics by business and labor organizations. 

It is to the interest of the Government that private parties make 
as many economic decisions as possible without the need of Govern- 
ment action. 

Because of widespread and increasing reliance upon the statistics 
produced by the Department, it is urgently necessary that these sta- 
tistics be as accurate and up to date as possible. The general public, 
as well as labor and management, have acquired confidence in the 
integrity and accuracy of these crucial statistics, and we think it is 
vitally important that this confidence should not be lost. 

American industry has recently entered upon an expanded program 
of automation, involving the use of electronic and other automatic 
devices. This gives the promise of increased output and a rising 
standard of living. 

The Department is asking funds to make some additional studies 
of the introduction of automation in different industries. These 
studies are useful, partly as examples to management and labor as to 
how this introduction can be successfully managed. The studies are 
useful to the Government in that they furnish us with information 
which will enable us to assist workers, especially those in the older 
age groups who will have greater difficulty in finding new jobs. The 
information will also serve to guide us in our new Department pro- 
gram for developing the skills of the American labor forces. 

We are requesting an increase of $454,550 to meet the demands for 
improved and better statistical programs in the fields of labor turn- 
over, consumer expenditures, wage studies, automation, older workers, 
effects of imports and exports on employment and unemployment, and 
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to meet the use in such fixed costs as salaries of employees engaged 
in cooperative statistical programs. 


WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 


The number of women in the civilian labor force has been increasing 
steadily, and today there are opportunities for women workers not 
only in traditional occupations but also in many new and expanding 
fields. The Women’s Bureau needs to have a field staff working in 
widely separated areas of the country in order to provide closer co- 
operation on all Department of Labor programs affecting women 
workers, 

This will enable us to help plan, and put into action more effectively, 
earning opportunities forums for older women workers; conferences 
on shortage occupations, such as nursing and teaching, and on the 
newer occupations increasingly open to women; a youth guidance 
program: an action program designed to stimulate the recruitment 
and training of nurses; a study of procedures used by the States to 
implement the wage-board provisions in State minimum-wage laws; 
and a, study of unfair wage practices which discriminate “against 
women. 

The net program increase requested is $28,200. 


WAGE AND HOUR 


The job of recruiting and training the additional staif authorized 
by Congress to enforce the $1 minimum has been completed. Experi- 
ence to date indicates the development and probably continuance for 
some time of anticipated additional enforcement problems. 

Violations of the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are now being found in approximately 1 out of 5 
establishments investigated, as compared with an earlier ratio of 
about 1 out of 8 No counterbalancing reduction in overtime and 
other violations has occurred. 

We are conducting four projects of possibly great significance in 
terms of future enforcement planning. The feasibility of the greater 
use of mailed questionnaires is being explored. Controlled tests are 
being made of abbreviated inv estigation techniques. Information is 
being systematically sought on the significance e of violations discovered. 
A random sample investigation project has been instituted to obtain 
a definitive picture of the current overall enforcement problem. 

Annual review of industry rates in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Samoa is progressing on schedule. Activity in the public con- 
tracts wage-determination program is being gradually stepped up. 
The 3-year minimum wage effects study, requested by Congress and 
being conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
will be completed as planned in 1958. 

The increase requested of $801,800 is not for additional staff but 
for such items as retirement contributions, and automatic grade-to- 
grade promotions of investigative staff. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For my own office, I am proposing increases in our international 
labor program primarily for an expansion of the number of area 
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specialists and increasing our activities in participation in ILO activi- 
ties. Other increases are proposed for the library and for personnel 
activities. 

A major change is requested, too, for funds to enable us to initiate 
defense mobilization planning. 

I am mindful of the position taken by the committee on a previous 
request of this nature. However, we are presenting the item again 
for further consideration. 

I might say here that the Budget Bureau and the administration as 
a whole, has directed those agencies which cannot absorb the cost of 
defense mobilization and our ‘Department of Labor delegation in this 
area is extremely important in that we have the problem of develop- 
ing manpower policies and also wage policies for which we need addi- 
tional funds if we are to carry out our responsibilities in this area. 

This covers the highlight of the program for 1958. 

Mr. Dodson will discuss specific details of the Office of the Secre- 
tary and the revolving fund. Bureau heads will discuss the details 
of other appropriations. Mr. Siciliano and Mr. Wilkins will also be 
available to you. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of being here. 

Mr. O’Connell, who is sitting here, is the new Under Secretary. 
This is his first day on the job, and he is going to stay all through the 
hearings to get the picture of the presentations that are being made 
here. 

Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


BACKGROUND OF UNDER SECRETARY 0’CONNELL 


Mr. O’Connell, before we get into any questions, I think it would be 
well for you to go through the usual procedure and give your back- 
ground and experience for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. O’Connetut. I come to the Department from 11 years in in- 
dustry, essentially in the field of industrial relations. I was vice presi- 
dent of my company, a shirt manufacturing company, in that field. 

Mr. Focarry. What company is that ¢ 

Mr. O’Connett. Publix Shirt Corp. 

During the last 4 years I have, on fairly frequent occasions, advised 
or worked with the Secretary in a consulting capacity in the Depart- 
ment. I have similarly done some advisory work for the Depart- 
ment of the Army in the personnel field. Prior to this particular 
industrial job, I was in the military service for 514 years, from 1940 
to 1946, during most of which time I was assigned by the Army to 
labor and manpower problems, during which time I was also fortunate 
enough to work with the present Secretary. I am an engineer by 
training, having taken my degree from Columbia University in New 
York. 

Mr. Fogarty. What year was that? 

Mr. O’ConnELL. I graduated from college in 1928, and in engineer- 
ing, in 1930. 

Mr. Fogarty. Between 1930 and 1940, what were you doing? 

Mr. O’Connetu. Essentially construction work in New York, Mr. 
Chairman. I did both engineering and management of construction. 
I was an engineer for contractors, I was also an engineer for the Fed- 
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eral Government, PWA and WPA. I was a designing engineer for 
the city of New York and was also superintendent ‘of construction for 
several construction organizations. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you. 


EFFECT CUT WOULD HAVE ON 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Secretary, is there any place in this budget that we have before 
us now that you think we can cut and not curt: ail any highly desirable 
services for the fiscal year of 1958? 

Secretary Mrroneni. This budget, Mr. Chairman has had the at- 
tention of all of the top people in the Department of Labor, including 
myself. It represents, as it is presented to you, a compromise from the 
original requests of the various bureau he ads who felt that there were 
more projects that could be well undertaken in the interests of the 
workers and the economy of the country. 

I believe that, as presented to you, the budget represents the best 
thinking of all of the people engaged in its preparation. I know of 
no area where it could be cut without affecting the work and effective- 
ness of the Department of Labor. 


BUREAU, DEPARTMENTAL AND BUDGET BUREAU REQUESTS, 1958 


Mr. Fogarty. I wish you would put a table in the record showing 
the requests of the bureaus to the Department, your request, to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the requests now being made to Congress. 

Mr. Dopson. We will put that in. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of Labor 


Request of Request of Request of 
Appropriation Department Bureau of | the Congress 
the Budget | 








Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 374, 000 $2, 374, 000 $1, 619, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor 5, 500 2, 672, 000 2, 628, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards 600 1, 182, 400 1, 167, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 

ED .tse0kyeuepucies , 731, 200 731, 200 542, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bure au of Apprenticeshi p and raining 4, 571, 000 4, 055, 645 3, 940, 000 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security -- 7, 255, 500 6, 645, 500 6, 358, 000 
Grants to States i sod 304, 500,000 | 281, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 
Unemployment compensation for veterans, Bureau of Em- 

ployment Security ---- os 55, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 
Unemployment compens: ition for Federal « “mployees, Bureau 

Employment Security : aie 47, 000, 000 36, 700, 000 32, 000, 000 
Salaries and e xpenses, Mexican farm labor, Bureau of Employ- 

Met SeowstiSW ax --nsccccosees lh Paint iaisalinns 3, 144, 700 3, 144, 700 2, 683, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of E mp loyee »s” eee ees : 3, 499, 000 2, 889, 855 2, 885, 400 
Employees’ compensation fund... aenbisee Sa 50, 350, 000 50, 350, 000 50, 350, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics ahah eee 8, 751, 300 8, 105, 800 | 7, 768, 000 

Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau Lieb ebl ide tiwek 568, 000 475, 400 462, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Divis ion. a = 11, 096, 300 10, 941, 000 10, 888, 000 
Central services revolving fund -- E =a 100, 000 100, 000 150, 000 


on 
Go 


Total, Department of Labor 3, 043, 100 454, 367,500 | 1435, 440, 400 


1 Includes the following: Transfer from highway trust fund, $365,000; transfer from longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ trust fund, $47,400; and employees’ compensation fund (indefinite), $50,350,000. 


REDUCTIONS IN 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Focarry. How much did we cut your budget a year ago? 

Mr. Dopson. You are talking about the total bill and not the Office 
of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 
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Mr. Dopson. The appropriation estimate—our estimate for 1957 
was reduced $40,735,000. 

Mr. Focartry. Were you hurt in any way by any of those reductions ‘ 

Secretary Mrrcnext. I dont’ recall where the reductions took place. 

Mr. Fogarty. The large reduction was in employment compensa- 
tion for veterans. That was one of the larger ones, $20 million. 

Secretary Mircuexti. That is an uncontrollable item anyway. 

Mr. Foearry. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees, 
another $5 million, and grants to States, another $15 million. It was 
in that general area. The other reductions were of a minor nature. 

Mr. Dopson. $40 million of the reduction is concentrated in 3 
appropriations. 

Mr. Focarry. You are requesting for the Department of Labor 
$384,678,000 ? 

Secretary Mrrenez. That is right. 


LEGISLATION TO BE PROPOSED 


Mr. Focarry. What legislation do you intend to come to Congress 
with that will affect the Labor Department in the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Mrrcnexy. Effect the Labor Department’s funds? 

Mr. Focarry. In any way. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. We propose legislation to require the filing 
and disclosing of welfare and pension funds, whic h, if the responsibil- 
ity is placed in the Labor Department, it w ill affect the Labor Depart- 
ment, or if the bill calls for it to affect the Labor Department. 

We propose the addition of a temporary disability insurance pro- 
gram for the District of Columbia, which is the only area Congress 
can legislate in. We will propose within the coming month amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act, which may or may not t affect the Labor 
Department. It will affect the Labor Department directly if our pro- 
posals include any changes in the present custodial function we have 
with relation to financial documents of unions which are now filed with 
us and for which we are the custodians. 

We have legislation which proposes the charge back of the cost of 
the Federal employ ees’ compensation cost to the agencies who are 
responsible for the supervision of the people who get hurt, which 
will affect the Department of Labor’s budget considerably, if passed— 
reduce it. 

We have no legislation for this purpose, but we are hopeful and we 
have specific rec ‘ommend: ations to congressional committees when they 
convene on the increase in expansion of the minimum wage. We 
propose legislation regarding equal pay for equal work to prevent 
discrimination against women in employment, which, if passed, will 
have a bearing on the Department of Labor’s budget. 

Those are the major items that I recall. 

Also, we propose legislation to provide to the States grants-in-aid 
for the promotion of safety in the States, which carries w ‘ith it a price 
tag, I think, of $2 million for the first year. 

Those are the major items that I can think of. I don’t have a list 
now. 

There is a Department of Commerce bill in which we are very much 
interested ; the administration of the area-assistance bill, which is an 
administration bill, will place the responsibility for overall guidance 
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of the program in the Department of Commerce, but we will have a 
function of improving and increasing our labor area classification 
program so as to provide assistance to those States that wish to comply 
or meet the standards of the area-assistance bill. 


AREA-ASSISTANCE BILL 


Mr. Foearry. What is the area-assistance bill ? 

Secretary Mircneiy. That is a bill designed primarily to help those 
communities which have had chronic inemployment over a, period 
of years. The administration bill provides for assistance to the com- 
munity, and the funds in the development of plans which will attract 
new industries, and also for loans and grants when application is made 
from the Federal Government. 


BILLS INTRODUCED THIS SESSION 


Mr. Foearry. Are any of these suggested bills in the printed stage 
as yet? Have any been introduced in this session of C ongress ? 

Secretary Mircnett. Yes, sir. Most of them were introduced last 
year. Most of those I ran over were introduced last year and will be 
reintroduced this year. Some of them have already been introduced 
and some, I hope, will be introduced this week. 


“MUST” BILLS 


Mr. Fogarty. Are there any so-called must bills among them? 

Secretary Mircuet. I would consider any Department of Labor 
proposal is a “must” bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. Your eae of a “must” bill doesn’t agree 
with mine, then, Mr. Secretary. don’t know how many thousands 
of bills are introduced each Congr ess, but the percentage of those 
introduced and passed is pretty small. Generally, there is some sort 
of priority in Government agencies on the bills they introduce. The 
amount of work put behind them in order to get them through the 
Congress is gener: ally the yardstick that is used to determine whether 
it is a “must” bill or not. 

Secretary Mrrcnett. Well, may I say this: The number of bills 
we have submitted is comparatively small. A lot of work has gone 
into the preparation of them and the thinking regarding them. 

I would be very glad to furnish to the committee a detailed list of 
all the bills we have submitted to indicate to the committee those 
which I consider to be of the highest priority. 

Mr. Foearry. Have all these bills been cleared with the President ? 

Secretary Mircueuy. They are all part of the President’s program ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You really think that he wants them passed and put 
into law? 

Secretary Mircne.y, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. I would think, after the results of the election last 
year, he could get almost anything he wanted. 

Secretary Mrrcnewt. All of the bills that we have submitted so 
far, or most of them, rather, have been mentioned either in the Presi- 
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dent’s state of the Union message, his Economic Report, or his budget 
message. 

Mr. Foearry. You think he wants those enacted into law? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Foearry. And you think he will work with the Congress on 
that and insist on the passage in every way he can ? 

Secretary Mrrcneny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fooarty. If he does that, I would think that you are going to 
have quite a lot of success. 

Secretary Mircnetn. With the cooperation of the Congress. 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. Most of the bills where he put the pressure on 
in the last couple of years, they were enacted into law—when he really 
went all out for them. 

Secretary Mircuett, I would think the Congress would have a 
feeling of responsibility for the welfare of the workers also. 

Mr. Focarry. I think so. I know that is my position and, of course, 
we like to see the President go all out, too. It is the degree, I sup- 
pose, that we might disagree on, as to how much leadership is exer- 
cised by the Executive. 

Most of these bills you have mentioned are good, so far as I am con- 
cerned, anyway, and I think they should be enacted. 


ESTIMATED COST AND PRIORITY OF PROPOSED BILLS 


How much money do you anticipate it will cost the Treasury if all 
of these bills are enacted into law—next year and 5 years from now? 

Secretary MircHett. We could give the committee, for the record, at 
some future time after we compile it, an approximation of the cost. 
For example, take the filing of disclosure of health and welfare 
funds. Until one sees exactly how this comes out of Congress, be- 
cause there are alternative ways of doing it, it would be difficult to 
name a price as to what it would cost the executive department of 
Government to do it. We could give you approximations, 

Mr. Fogarty. I presume when a bill is introduced and it is being 
discussed by the appropriate legislative committee, that would be a 
question which would be asked, “What is this bill going to cost?” 
That is generally asked by most committees. If you could get for 
the committee, on each bill, the priority, and how much it is going 
to cost the Treasury for the first year of operation and then, where it 
is possible, in 5 years how much it will cost. 

Mr. Dopson. There is a law now that requires us to make that kind 
of an estimate, but, again, that kind of an estimate has to be very 
flexible in the sense that it has to be changed as the bill is amended. 

As the Secretary indicated, we can give you some kind of approxi- 
mation, but unless that estimate is looked at in the light of changes 
made in the way a bill is going to be finally enacted, it will not be 
probably a true picture. 

(Except that the Secretary declined to list the legislative pro- 
posals with a priority rating, the information referred to is as 
follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Labor standards legislation 


To extend coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act (a, b), estimated cost 
not available. 
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To revise and improve the 8-hour laws (a, b), no additional cost. 

To insure equal pay without discrimination on account of sex (a, b), estimated 
cost $465,000 annually. 

To provide for review of industry committee minimum-wage actions under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act by the Secretary of Labor (b)—estimated savings 
of $163,000 annually. 


Employment security legislation 
To extend and improve the unemployment insurance program (a,b): 





Fiscal years 























|} 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 1963 
" : scasieniniieianllrat ii lalate Fcicheninhchennen Ninth tciibhb Bashi cis 
The estimated maximum additional: 
(i) Man-years of civilian employ- | 
ment for: | 
Professional employment se- | 
curity positions............- | 4 3 | 3 3 3 
Clerical employment security 
positions __ etn eee 2 1} 1 1 1 
POM nivn cd cent jersdndepa 6 4 |} 4 4 4 
(ii) Expenditures for personal services. | $3, 150 $25, 700 $25, 700 $25, 700 $25, 700 
(iii) Expenditures for all purposes | 
other than personal services: | 
Salaries and expenses, non- 
Beer io bath eae 19, 300 13, 300 | 13, 300 13, 300 13, 300 
Grants to States.............. | 12,555, 100 | 25, 881,700 | 26,392,700 | 26,725,800} 27, 454, 800 
| | | 





To provide a permanent program of unemployment insurance for ex-service- 
men (a), estimated costs not available. 
To extend the unemployment insurance system to Puerto Rico (a) : 


Fiseal years 


| 1958 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


The estimated maximum additional: 

(i) Man-years of civilian employment for | | | 
professional employment security | 

DOTIGE «,.. 12 senewen weneeenaenen=| 3 | 3 | 

| 


thet ‘ ple 
$14, 800 | $14, 800 | $14, 800 


(ii) Expenditures for personal services $22,300 | $22, 
(iii) Expenditures for all purposes other 
than personal services (primarily | | | 
for grants to States) ....-.---- ---| 165,200 | 810,150 | 1,346, 650 1, 346, 650 1, 346, 650 
| | 1 | 


300 





To assist areas suffering from persistent unemployment (a, b), estimated cost 
not available. 

To further improve the District of Columbia Unemployment Insurance Act 
(a, b), estimated cost $15,000 annually. 

To provide temporary nonoccupational disability insurance for employees in 
the District of Columbia (a, b), estimated cost not available. 

To transfer to the District of Columbia government the employment service 
for the District, no additional cost. 


Labor-management relations legislation 


To revise and improve provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act (a, b), estimated cost 
not available. 
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To establish registration and reporting requirements for employee pension 
and welfare plans (a, b): 








1958 Annually 
thereafter 
The estimated maximum additional: 
(i) Man-years of civilian employment, by general categories of positions: 
iets ithe. Lo lacdatiidhebadewciatdnditedtbicwakbbeada 155 149 
I aaa ala teialanelsiaslinsennalligidactibeieiiniioaberioe bien 12 12 
ee 247 124 
Neen ne ss uniie 414 | 285 
| —— = —< 

(ii) Expenditures for personal services- - --- Spams "659, 600, | $1, 288, 700 
(iii) Expenditures for all purposes other than personal services. aig 340, 400 211, 300 
TE dalilaidcrmnbadush oie +acacnngabbepnetannnonnbanmkamsreieeeh 2, 000, 000 | 1, 500, 000 


Occupational safety legislation 


To provide grants-in-aid for State industrial safety programs (a, b) estimated 
first year costs $2,200,000. 

To encourage safety in Federal employment by charging Federal agencies with 
the cost of Federal Employees’ Compensation Act payments to their employees 
(a, b) estimated cost of administration $50,000 annually. It is estimated that 
the appropriation to the Department of Labor for benefit payments will be re- 
duced by $4,300,000 in the first year and this reduction will reach $10,400,000 by 
the fifth year. 

To include labor law enforcement personnel and comparable Federal em- 
ployees under protection of laws making certain assaults and homicides Federal 
crimes no additional cost. 

Legislation for improving Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act 


To charge administrative costs to emloyers estimated savings of $637,000 
annually. 


Notre.—Legislation recommended by the President in messages in 1957 is desig- 
nated by the letter “a”; that so recommended in prior years by the letter “b.” 


WORK MEN'S COMPENSATION STANDARDS 


Mr. Fogarty. What about the work on workmen’s compensation 
standards that you are trying to develop; what has happened in that 
field ¢ 

Secretary MrrcHett. As you may recall, last year there was some 
question raised as to whether or not the Department of Labor had a 
function in this area. We had developed and completed all of our 
studies of all of the existing State statutes and had compiled what 
might be a checklist as to what was contained in each of the State 
laws, with some recommendations of ours as to what were the better 
provisions. That has been widely distributed, and our program on 
it now is dormant because we have practically completed what we 
started out to do. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought a year ago you had sent out these standards 
to some 2,000 or 2,500 interested people throughout the 48 States, and 
that they were to give you what changes they thought should be made 
to get an overall standards? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. We got that back. We collated all of this. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has been developed ? 

Secretary Mircneiy. That has been developed and the basis of their 
criticism 





Mr. Fogarty. That has been sent to the various States? 
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Secretary Mrrcuety. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. As a sort of model or a guide? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. A guide. It is not a model. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you put any pressure on them to do it? 

Secretary Mitcuety. No, sir. We think our role in this area is one 
of advice and guidance, and for any technical assistance any of our 
technicians can give to States on request. 


UNDERPAYMENTS TO WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. On the first page of your statement, Mr. Secretary 
you say: 

Investigations by the Wage-Hour Division have disclosed underpayments of 
$9,020,000 affecting 88,000 w orkers workers during the 6-month period ending 
December 31, 1956. Over $5 million was found due in the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, which is at the highest annual rate in 10 years. 

How much of this was actually paid to the worker involved? 

Secretary MircHe.. I don’t have the exact figures. 

Mr. Fogarry. We can get that from the Wage-Hour people. 
You can supply it for the record and we will defer discussion of it until 

we get to the Wage and Hour Division hearings. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

Of the underpayments of $9,020,000 found due in the period July 1 to December 
31, 1956, employers agreed to pay $4,295,052. Actual payments run to about 95 
percent of this figure, the unpaid balance being due primarily to employees who 
cannot be located. 


PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarry. You say: 


In 1956 more than 290,000 handicapped workers were placed in gainful em- 
ployment. 

Do you work with the President’s Committee for the Handicapped 
in this field in any way at all? 

Secretary Mircueti. Yes. Broadly, the function of the two offices 
breaks down in this way : The President’s Committee is a promotional 
activity, interesting people i in the community, employers, unions, and 
individuals, in the economic necessity of hiring handicapped work- 
ers. Our function is that of actually interviewing them, placing them, 
working with employers and handicapped workers and fitting them 
together. These 290,000 placements were made by the State employ- 
ment offices. 

Mr. Fogarty. Some credit could be due the President’s Committee 
for stimulating interest in the local communities. 

Secretary Mrrcue.ti. A great deal of credit to the President’s Com- 
mittee for stimulating interest. 


PUERTO RICAN MINIMUM WAGE RATES STUDIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Now you talked about the statutory minimum wage 
rates adopted in Puerto Rico. How many studies are going to be 
held in 1958? How many committees are going to be appointed for 
these wage studies in Puerto Rico for the coming fiscal year? 

Secretary MircHeti. Our program is six, I believe. 
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Mr. Focarry. What did you have, five committees this year? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. We have had six so far this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are you experiencing any difficulties in connection 
with the studies and recommendations by these committees? 

Secretary Mircuetn. No; not so far. We may be faced with a 
difficulty that hasn’t cropped up yet. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has passed its own a gislation in this field which ge the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government in this area. We will have 
to work out an arrangement with the Commonwealth so that there 
isn’t a duplication of activity. I do not anticipate any trouble on it. 

Mr. Focarty. These manufacturers are still not paying any taxes 
into the Federal Treasury, are they, our people who go down there 
and open up these plants? 

Secretary Mircney, I think there is some tax waiver there; yes. 

May I correct my previous statement! There are 10 committees 
planned for the coming year. 

Mr. Focarry. What was it this fiscal year ? 

Secretary Mircne:y. We have had 6 so far and plan 4 more before 
the end of the year. 


PROGRESS OF SAFETY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, you say safety training was given in 38 States. 
How is your safety training program progressing ? 

Secretary Mrrcuetn. Reasonably well. It could be improved. I 
think Mr. Gurske, when he appears before you, can give you a detailed 
rundown on the quality of his program and also its quantitative effect. 

There seems to be a demand for the kind of service that the Bureau 
of Labor Standards renders in that field. One of our biggest problems 
is that of personnel: in getting and retaining ualified peo fe j in this 
field. Because with the great range of salaries t th at is available, a good 
man, unless he is dedicated to the good that he can do in Federal 
employment, too often is attracted to ‘industry by higher wages. That 
is our big problem. 

Mr. Foearry. This safety factor in industry is a pretty big economic 
factor, too, isn’t it? 

Secretary Mircuey. It surely is, when you consider that, in 1955, 
which is the latest year for which we have figures, there were 14,000 
— killed and close to 2 million injured ‘to the extent that they 
ost time. There were probably many millions more injured without 
lost time. 

Mr. Focarry. The President is concerned about this accident pro- 
gram, not only industry, but highway and home accidents, too, is he 
not? 

Secretary Mrrcweti. Very much. 


PROGRESS OF OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Foegarry. On these two problems of the older worker and skills 
of the work force programs, this committee has been interested in those 
programs for 3 or 4 years, now. Are you satisfied with the progress 
you have made in getting employment for people over the age of 45? 

Secretary Mircueiu. | am not satisfied that the problem is licked. 
I believe, within the limitation of the funds that have been available 
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to us, that the Department of Labor has done as much as it could 
possibly do in this area by calling the matter to public attention by 
the issuance of these informatio mal booklets which I have described, 
by talking with employers and unions about the problem. 

It isa ‘problem that industry must cure by revising its personnel 
policies. The problem is going to get worse instead of better, I be- 
lieve. When you look at the projected figures of the composition of 
the labor force in 1965, you will see that a gre: ater percentage of our 
work force will be over 45 years of age than exists now. That means 
if industry does not change its hiring policies and if we continue 
arbitrary calendar retirement programs in industry, we will have 
large segments of the population idle and not producing. 

This is one of the booklets I referred to in my testimony, showing 
adult population 10 years hence. Have you seen it? 

Mr. Fogarty. I remember that in your testimony. 

Secretary Mircuety. In the last. 10 years, 1945 to 1955, the people 
65 years of age and over increased by 32 percent, approximately. In 
the next 10 years they will increase again by 22 percent. That is 
chart No, VII. 

You can see the changing composition. There will be a reduction in 
the number of people 25 to 44 years of age. 

Mr. Focarry. With the disc overy of new drugs and new surgical 
techniques and other advances in medicine, our life expectancy is 
expected to keep on going higher and higher, isn’t it, and as a result 
we are going to have an older population ? 

Secretary Mircuet.. That is right. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS FOR STUDY OF OLDER WORKER 


Mr. Foearry. Do you think you could do more in this field with 
more funds? 

Secretary Mircnety. I think with the present concentration of the 
Department of Labor, which is that of seeing to it that these people 
are afforded employment opportunities, which is our special bailiwick, 
that the funds we requested would be enough to have us carry on this 
work as effectively as we can. 

We don’t get into the area of the medical problems of the older per- 
son. We don’t get into the housing problems of the older person. 
We are concerned with his av ailability and eligibility for employment. 
I doubt that more funds would—there is a law of diminishing returns 
here. I doubt that more funds would enable us to do much more than 
we are doing presently. 

Mr. Fooarry. Maybe there is another approach to this problem. 
Would that be possible ? 

Secretary Mircue.y. Well, we have thought of all the approaches 
possible. We haven’t come up with any we are not doing. If you 
accept the premise, as we do, that the Government cannot, by edict 
or by law, materially affect this, that this must come about as a result of 
recognition by industry of the economics of the situation, as well as the 
human elements, and our job is essentially one of furnishing to in- 
dustry and to the communities as a whole the information that we 
have gathered and will continue to gather to highlight this problem 
so that they can change. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF PAMPHLETS 


Mr. Focarry. I hope what you have been able to do in the past 2 or 3 
years will help to solve this problem, but I am not convinced that the 
amount of research that has been accomplished in the past couple of 
years and the publication of these several pamphlets that you have 
mentioned in your testimony is going to have much effect upon the em- 
ployment of those over 45. 

I do think that your continued emphasis on the local employment 
offices and these additional personnel that you have made available to 
the States and these new counseling services will have an effect. I 
think you can show that. 

I have never seen where these pamphlets were any inducement to 
employers to employ these people unless it meant money in their pocket. 

Secretary Mircnety. May I point out this, Mr. C ‘hairman, that cer- 

tainly the issuance of the publications and the pamphlets themselves, 

if left to themselves, might not be too effective. But employers and 
the community at large have developed some myths about people 45 
years of age or over. One of the myths is that their productivity is 
not as good as the average; that their absenteeism was worse than the 
average. Another myth was that you couldn’t employ them because it 
affected their pension fund. 

The object of our research and the subsequent publication of the 
research was for the purpose of throwing the glare of truth on some 
of these myths, and as we talk to employers and as employment agen- 
cies use these pamphlets in talking to employers and in talking to 
older people, the whole net effect I think will be for the good. 

Certainly if the committee has any ideas that would ‘help us—we 
have explored many of them—would have any ideas that would help 
us in doing this more effectively, we would welcome them. 

Mr. Focarry. I personally don’t have any because I am not an expert 
in this field. As you know, I don’t have the time to put into it. We 
are in a position to give you the money to hire the people who will do 
some of this thinking for us and give us some ideas. So we are look- 
ing to you for leader ship i in this field because we feel that that is where 
it belongs. 

Secretary Mircne uw. I believe it does, too, and we are endeavoring 
to offer to the committee our best. 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN PROGRAM FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Focarty. I think you are trying, but I don’t think you have hit 
the nail on the head yet. I know it is a very difficult problem. I am 
not trying to say it is an easy problem by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. I know it is a very difficult one. Many of the utilities, for 
instance, just won't hire a person over 40 years of age. Those that 
do see to it that he goes through a strict physic al examination before 
he can be hired. They have jobs certainly in utilities where they 
could take care of many of these older people. They are taking the 

easy way out. There is no use beating around the bush about it. 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. Of course, as you get these figures before you, 
any businessman getting the figures showing the changing trend in our 
age composition of our adult “popul: ition cannot help but relate that 
to his own business, 1f we can focus his attention to it. Like any 
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social change—and this is a social change—this takes time. It takes 
a growing public awareness of the problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. The thing I am afraid of, Mr. Secretary, is that time 
is going to catch up with us. This older population 1s growing so 
fast that in the next 3 or 4 years you are going to have quite an unem- 
ployed work force over 50 years of age in this country. And they 
can’t live on what they get in unemployment compensation. When 
they reach the age of 65, under social security, that might have been 
sufficient in many cases a few years ago, but it certainly isn’t now, 
with the cost of living where it is. 

I don’t know how those people are going to live. 

Secretary Mircnety. Actually the problem is a current one but it 
is a future one to a greater extent. When you look at the total figures 
of employment and. unemployment, the percentage of unemployed in 
the high level economy that we have is reason: ubly good. One of the 
problems of this older group is underemployment, if I may put it that 
way, that they may be employed, but are not being used to the maxi- 
mum skill of which they are « ‘apable. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you, it is a really big problem, but if we 
don’t look to you to “he ‘Ip us out, I do not know to whom we can look. 
We are ready as a committee to make recommendations for more 
funds in this field for you if that would get the answer more quickly 
th: mn going along at the rate we are going at this time. 

Secretary Mircuet. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and if we 
need any other ideas we certainly would present them to the commit- 
tee. At the moment we don’t. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET ACTION ON FUNDS FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. Did the Bureau of the Budget reduce any funds in 
this general field ? 

Secretary Mircuery. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. Well, now, I have to qualify that to this 
extent : In the grants appropriation I think we asked for more money 
for service to the older worker. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply a breakdown on that for the record, please. 

(The information is as follows :) 


GRANTS TO STATES OLDER WoRKER PROGRAM 


Minimum cost estimate—differences between the congressional and Budget Bureau 
estimates for fiscal year 1958 





Congressional Budget Bureau | Difference 
estimate estimate | 
Be Er ge Ee SL Es ee, 
| Workload | Amount | Workload Amount |Workload| Amount 
itm cig cane iecinaial a Se —| ——_—— idan cell eae 
New applications... -..........-.--- | 2, 280,000 } $3,008, 800 | 2,280,000 | $2,983, 900)_____- __| +$24, 900 
EE tay cE. ea cana de hseutecniat 30, 500 83, 000 | 34, 000 91,300 | —3, 500 | —8, 300 
a ...--| 1,419,000 | 9,088,700 | 1,463,000 | 9,250,400 | —44,000 | —211, 706 
MI Oo se asanh 610, 000 2, 124, 800 680, 000 2, 348, 900 | —70, 000 — 224, 100 
Specialists in State and local offices Pe | 475, 000 |__- ok RFOUSO To... osan. heehee 
Total personal services__.-..----- eee = 15, 149, 500 ..| —419, 200 
Nonpersonal services. .--_-- . £02 2! SR See 3, 521, 500 .-------| +161, 200 


es tina det cietticlpn thea 4 stacy oI 18, 413, 000 nuduacnnt sey Ort, O08 fT. —258, 000 
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COOPERATION WITH HEW ON PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS 


Mr, Focarry. Have you been working in any way at all with HEW 
on this problem of the aging that they are w orking on? 

Secretary Mrrcnent. Yes, sir. There was a “Federal Council on 
Aging formed a year or so ago, of which Mr. Folsom is the Chairman 
and our Under Secretary is the Associate Chairman, and the two 
staffs or departments have been working in this area for nearly a 
year and a half. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SURVEYS AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Focarry. This committee thought a year ago they were moving 
far too slowly in this field also. We have been talking about the prob- 
lem now for about 6 years, but we haven’t gained much ground. 

Now, you mentioned these extensive demonstration projects in seven 
cities, trying to get suitable jobs for older people. Have any con- 
clusions been reached as a result of those surveys or demonstration 
projects, or whatever you call them? What has happened ¢ 

Secretary Mircueti. You will get from subsequent witnesses de- 
tailed recitations on what has happened. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who is going to handle this? 

Secretary Mircnen.. Mr. Goodwin and Mrs. Leopold will handle 
both parts of it. 

We have found, with regard to these opportunity forums I have 
mentioned, that they have been on a local level very constructive 
because we have been able to bring face to face employers who were 
looking for certain skills and women—particularly older women— 
who had the skills. This is particularly true in areas such as steno- 
graphic help, secretaries and so on. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have those surveys accomplished anything? 

Secretary Mrrcwetz. I think Mr. Goodwin can tell you exactly 
about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


You talked about $450,000 that you were able to give the States to 
augment existing services. Is that some money you had left over in 
some appropriation that you couldn’t use? 

Secretary Mrrcnen.. No, sir, that was out of our overall grant and 
we earmarked it especially for this kind of work. 

Mr. Focartry. Did they ask for that money for that purpose? 

Mr. Dopson. We asked for money for special projects in connection 
with the grants to States. 

Mr. Focarry. This was considered a special project at that time? 

Mr. Dopson. I am not sure it was discussed with the committee but 
there is a sum in there for special projects. I would have to check 
the records to make sure. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much was earmarked for special projects in 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. Dopson. That will take a little searching to get that. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply it for the record. 
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Grants to States, fiscal year 1957 allocation for special projects 











Number 
Project of States | Amount 

partici- 

pating | 
Preliminary work on hii emeed saebierats a a alam 24 $1, 059, 000 
Industrial coding ____.---. bhctadtek bb inte badd tds ch teddche kb nedd 20 120, 500 
Conversion to standard industrial codes._-_-.------.----------- sal esses nihalies dean > 1 atelier 192, 500 
Older workers-. _-.-.---- Pion y cape tthe ape ean capes tactile 51 | 449, 500 
Improving quality of unemploym hat dates. 2024560)-.G dl noncubcca 5 khang 5 |} 84, 500 
ee en RGIS UT Sn i de ckbhoduiedbinbbosimceuscen 11 | 423, 566 
Benefit adequacy studies.___..-- Lbadduedihicst Jotmdacwhbbh bh biteddtbtd Loe 8 | 211, 480 
RA CEP TEE BEREINION. «<a ncuicamencnececseesnccaddnaasncksdbendumaduswbendauondae 11 | 180, 500 
Test development. sicdbEbes eb ahsGeacabi wiaseehehdns dicen 19 244, 936 
Teacher and professional placement _- shit bb cq dhididdénss Roddéaehacpntes a clvah 9 | 93, 330 
Indian program - icin taco sacaipa ia a aka hte Saab ethene cee aie aha 8 | 119, 059 
Employment service special projects. Csndtde a Gtnithaliebtek biitnb 6h Leckbninb thie | | 54, 013 
| 
POs class eudensnne teste sae SUNS AU Ash dawnohen babe | 3, 282, 884 


GRANT FUNDS SPENT FOR OLDER WORKER PROGRAM, 1951-58 


Mr. Fogarry. Can you give comparable figures regarding 
counseling and placement of older workers, 1951 to the 1958 request ¢ 
Will you supply that for the record? 

Secretary Mrrcneit. We will. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Older worker program, estimates of counseling and placement workload, fiscal 
year 1951-58 


} 
Fiscal year } Counseling | Placements Fiscal year Counseling | Placements 

| | 
spac neem 7 a wanna 
1951 ‘ 188, 000 | 904,000 || 1955 336,000 | 1,018,000 
1952 ; 197, 000 933, 000 1956 330, 000 | 1, 141, 000 
1953 4 “ 211, 000 1, 095, 000 19 7 370, 000 1, 122, 000 


1954 ‘ : 198, 000 | 1,018, 000 | 1958 ‘ ote 610, 000 | 1, 419, 000 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Focartry. Now on the skills of the work force, are you making 
any real progress there? Is this change in the Bureau of ‘A pprentice- 
ship, that you expect to accomplish, aimed at doing something in that 
area ¢ 

Secretary Mircuery. I think we have already, and I think with 
the change in the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training it will 
afford us the opportunity of accomplishing more. As you may re- 

call, and as I recited in this statement, the moneys that the committee 
rs given us in previous years—I think some $40,000—it has been 
used for research, and I might point out that this is also related to 
the older worker problem. As the need for skills develop and as 
shortages develop, we believe that it is part of our job to point out 
that potential skills exist with older people. These two projects 
are definitely tied in together. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think this is going to strengthen the Bureau 
of pberecticesip | 

Secretary Mrrcnexu. I believe that it will strengthen the appren- 
tice training and the journeyman training in the apprentic eable trades 
to a greater extent than it has heretofore, and it will also afford us 
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the opportunity of promoting industrial training, aside from the 
apprenticeable training which we now do. 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. There are many 
plants in this country which would be vitally interested in assistance 
in terms of techniques, methods, in the training of their production 
workers and industrial workers, who do now have employees in 
mechanical trades in their plants, who do not have the advantage of 
apprenticeship systems because the apprenticeship representative 
never gets in these plants. We think that the two combined are 
going to further apprenticeship to a greater extent than it has hereto- 

ore. 

Mr. Foearty. I hope you are right, because as you know, this has 
been one of the popular programs, as far as Congress is concerned, 
for some years. It has had support on both sides of the aisle and 
from every part of the country. I hope that this will not be weakened 
any. 

Secretary MircHeti. On the contrary, it is our expectation that it 
will strengthen the apprenticeship program. 

Mr. Fogarty. I also hope that the crafts and craft unions will not 
be weakened in any way, or their future will not be hurt. 

Secretary MircHe.u. We hope to strengthen the craft participation 
and the number of apprentices that are graduated each year in the 
crafts. I have discussed this matter with most of the international 
presidents in the craft unions, and they are willing to go along with 
our approach to this, and we have assured them that it 1s not our 
intention to deemphasize apprenticeship, but on the other hand, to 
emphasize it. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF WOMEN IN WORK FORCE 


Mr. Focarry. One of your booklets on Manpower Future, 1955-65, 
says that they must hire women for occupations which they do not 
usually undertake. What do you mean by that? 

Secretary Mircnein. The increase in the work force in the next 
10 years indicates that half of the increase will be coming from women 
so that whereas now you have, I believe, 7 out of 10 workers who are 
men, 10 years from now it will probably be 6 out of 10. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why will that be? What is the reason for it? 

Secretary MircuHetyL. Because of the change in our sex composition, 
I suppose, which we can pinpoint, now. It means if industry is going 
to use the total work force, they are going to have to find jobs for 
women for which they do not now consider women suitable: mana- 
gerial jobs, technical jobs, 

Mr. Focarry. Can we take it from that that you are advising in- 
dustry now to hire more women and encouraging women to go to 
work in industry ? 

Secretary Mircnett. No. Women’s place is in the home, Mr. Fo- 
garty, but women do have to work. But as long as women have to go 
to work, I am saying women should be used in all of the jobs they are 
potentially able to fill without discrimination because they are women. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean women have to work or seek em- 
ployment outside the home ? 

Secretary Mrrcneit, Our whole economic system is such that wo- 
men go into the labor market now after they graduate from high 
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school or college so that you have more women in the labor force seek- 
ing work. Women who are widows who formerly may not have 
thought of going into the labor market now think of it as a natural 
thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wondered whether they were widows or married, 
or what. 

Secretary Mircne yt. The whole trend has been since World War IT, 
that women think their natural place is in the labor market. 

Mr. Fogarty. With the start of World War II and the draft, women 
had to go into the shipyards and aircraft factories and other industries. 
I suppose that is one of the reasons for this situation. Many of them 
have stayed in industry. 

Secretary Mircuerv. I don’t think our job is to encourage women to 
go into the labor market, but our function is, when women do go into 
the labor market seeking work, that they should be considered and 
employed for the jobs which they are capable of doing and that em- 
ployment opportunities ought to be open to them to the same extent 
without discrimination, as they are to men. 

Mr. Focarry. I have never believed that women should be encour- 
aged to go into industry especially if they are married and have 
children. 

Secretary Mrrcnetr. I agree. 

Mr. Srctn1ano. With regard to why there are more women than 
men, actually we know 8 years from now there will be 750,000 less 
men in the 25- to 30-year age group, but there will be slightly more 
women at that time. In 1965 we will have less men but about the same 
number of women in this particular grouping than we have right now. 


PILOT STUDIES ON SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE 


Mr. Foeartry. You also talked about the pilot projects that have 
been undertaken this vear in five cities, through the State employment 
service agencies. What cities are those? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. The Tucson-Phoenix area. 

Mr. Stcrntano. Indianapolis and St. Louis are the other two that 
are now being worked on. There are other areas where projects are 
moving ahead. Studies have been approved for Roanoke, Va., and 
Racine, Wis. The others are St. Louis and Indianapolis, and Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 


Mr. Focarry. What results have you obtained from these studies? 

Mr. Sicru1ano. The one most nearly completed is the Arizona 
studies. This is in effect a study of the whole State, because the Tucson 
and Phoenix areas constitute roughly the largest, part of the people 
employed in those States. The study was done with the a 
support of industry, labor, and State and local officials. In fact, i 
was done by them and not by us. It shows their needs for skilled 
manpower, particularly in the next 5 years, and I have some figures 
which would ra what they estimate will be the number of different 
fields of growth, their rate of employment expansion, 

For example, their schools are going to produce about 1,000 engi- 
neers in the next 5 years. Yet, they know pretty well they are going 
to need about 3,100 engineers in the professional group. W hen you 
get into the craft group it shows that only 73 machinists will be 
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trained, while they will need about 570 machinists. It shows that in 
tool and die makers they will need about 340 tool and die makers, 
and they have none being trained at the present time. This is in the 
State of Arizona. This goes on and on. 

It shows very clearly to the people of Arizona that in some of these 
areas they are going to have to do something with respect to their 
young people because immigration has been probably the greatest 
source of people to Arizona. This puts their own people at a disad- 
vantage unless they want to start to train them. This is being demon- 
strated very dramatically to the whole State. It is a very exciting 
kind of thing, as far as the State is concerned. This means, then, that 
their State curricula are going to have to be changed vocationally if 
they want people to go into these particular craft fields. 

It shows not only that their formal educational courses, then, might 
have to be adjusted, but also the vocational educational courses will 
have to be adjusted. 

Employers surveyed have revealed that a tremendous percentage 
of employers in the State did not even know of apprenticeship, let 
alone know what it might have to offer. Apprenticeship training is 
a natural for many of these employers. They have a program just 
now beginning to take hold. This will be brought up to an action 
announcement in March throughout the whole State. 


PROGRESS IN APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearty. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with the progress that 
has been made in this area, to date? 

Secretary Mircneiy. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are you going to do about it? 

Secretary Mircuetu. I think we are doing something about it, 
Mr. Chairman—the initiation of these demonstration projects, the 
action program which we are embarking upon. When I say I am 
not satisfied, I think that one can never rest satisfied when you face 
a problem of this kind. I think the Department is doing all that it 
possibly can, but I would not like to see us at any point satisfied that 
we were doing all that needs to be done. 

Mr. Fogarty. In what area do you think we could do better in this 
field ? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. Well, I think in time—and I hesitate to pro- 
pose it now, because I would like to see some of these community 
activities more crystallized than they are now; I would think that 
in time the activity of that part of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training that has to do with industrial training could be expanded. 
We are not coming before the committee this year with any proposal 
of that kind, because I believe we have enough in that line to do this 
vear. 

’ Mr. Lanuan. You do not propose to the actual training? 

Secretary Mrrcnet1. I did not propose to have the Department do 
the actual training, but certainly there are many communities in this 
country which probably will need assistance beyond what we are 
able to assist with the funds we have now; but I would not like to 
propose that until we see how effective these are. 
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Mr. Fosarry. With regard to these 2 problems, the employment of 
those over 45 and the one we were just talking about—after you have 
completed this amount of research and have had this number of 
pamphlets printed and after they have been distributed for some 
length of time and then no improvement is shown in those particular 
fields, have you anything in mind to suggest to Congress, then ? 

Secretary Mircuexy. Certainly if no improvement is shown, we 
certainly should have something in mind, but I am hoping some im- 
provement will be shown. 


USE OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAINING AIDS 


I would like to expand for a minute on one phase of this program 
which I mentioned in my statement. As I said, the Department of 
Defense probably either directly or through contractors employs every 
available craft in this country; every available skill. We discovered 
a gold mine in the Defense Department in terms of training aids, 
training manuals, training techniques which the Defense Department 
at public expense has developed. We have collated, as I sabi this in- 
formation, and where we'have made them available to industrial 
groups they have been seized upon as material of great value in the 
development of training programs, by industry. They have been 
seized upon, too, by smaller companies who do not have the advantage 
of training directors, or resources to collect this material, as a guide 
to their own training program. 

What we are doing is taking the work that has been done by the 
Government in all sorts of skilled classifications, making the best 
training techniques developed by the Defense Department available 
to industry. 

For example, here is a bibliography of training materials that shows 
where a company may have available the training outlines for all sorts 
of jobs—communications-line servicemen. For example, here is one 
for a pipefitter and plumbing, where the labor organizations have done 
a good job of preparing training material which we are making avail- 
able to all industry that can use it. There are metalworkers, construc- 
tion of steel, molding training guides, machinists, metalworking ma- 
rine machinists, rubber products, petroleum products. This bibli- 
ography enables a person interested in training to get the best material 
available, which has already been done. 

We think this is probably one of the most used services that this 
activity has developed, if our discussions with industry are any 
barometer. 

EFFECT OF REED BILL ON BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Foearry. On page 18 you say: 


$276 million of our total request is offset under the Reed bill, against receipts. 


What do you mean by that? How does that change the net result of 
the money being used from the Federal Treasury ? 

Secretary Mrrcnett. In the past, as you will recall, up until 2 years 
ago, the mouey collected from the three-tenths of 1 percent tax on the 
employer went into the General Treasury. The Reed bill earmarked 
that money specifically for employment security purposes, so that the 
money is not available to the General Treasury but must be used ex- 
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clusively for employment-security purposes. The intent here was to 
show that technically this was not General Treasury money, but was 
earmarked money from this three-tenths of 1 percent. 


YOUTH-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. You are asking for about the same thing you asked 
for last year for a special youth employment program—$60,700; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You didn’t get that last year; did you? 

Secretary MircHet.. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think it is just as important today, or more 
important ¢ 

Secretary Mrrcnety. I think it is just as important, when you look 
at the problem of child labor, juvenile delinquency, and youth em- 

loyment, and when you look ahead and you see how that part of the 
aoe force of the young people is going to grow proportionately. It 
seems to me that the problem of youth employment is going to grow 
increasingly important, and this has a bearing on it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are we having trouble now with children working? 

Secretary Mircue.t. Surprisingly, yes. I think we tend to think 
in this country that child labor has been completely abolished but that 
isn’t so. The children are working in hazardous occupations where 
they should not be working, due either to inadequacy of State laws 
or lack of enforcement and there are children who are leaving school, 
as I mentioned in this statement here, the out-of-school children, par- 
ticularly of high-school age, who don’t find jobs and who need some 
attention and counseling and placement in jobs. 

I think you will find and I have found in talking to educators that 
the problem of scarcity of high school facilities, the problem of large 
classes where the children who can’t keep up must keep up with an 
average in the group, tends to bring about larger numbers who leave 
school. Of course, that can be corrected by an improvement in our 
school system, but as long as that is as it is you will find these people 
need some counseling and placement and opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you any idea how many of these children who 
need that counseling come from families where the mother works? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. Twenty-five percent of the 16- to 17-year-old 
boys who were out of school in 1956 had no jobs. 

Mr. Fogarty. Were they looking for jobs? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. That we don’t know. 

Mr. Focarry. How much money is the Bureau of Labor Standards 
using in this field now? 

Mr. Dopson. In this particular study field it is just part-time work 
of several employees. 

Mr. Focarry. Who is in charge of the enforcement of the child 
labor laws ? 

Secretary Mircnent. The Wage and Hour Division, they have 
whatever Federal enforcement there is, in cooperation with Mr. 
Gurske. The State law is Mr. Gurske’s field. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Fogarty. In migratory labor you say— 


Real progress is being made in the working and living conditions of migratorial 
workers. 

It has been brought to my attention from 2 or 3 sources in the 
West and Southwest and from a couple of national organizations, 
that living conditions for these agriculture workers is terrible. Do 
you want to comment on that? 

Secretary Mitrcueti. Yes. I think I have seen the report which 
you refer to which was a study done by a consultant to the Inter- 
American Trade Union group. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was one of them. 

Secretary Mrrcuett. Undoubtedly there are conditions in some 
of the States, particularly in those States which employ Mexicans, 
that need correction. It is our feeling that the majority of the 
farmers and the ranchers who employ Mexicans have adhered to a 
reasonably good standard of housing and working conditions. There 
is a minority, however, where the working conditions are very bad. 
The housing is substandard; there is no heat in some of the areas, 
and incidentally by agreement with the Mexican Government, we have 
as a Government pledged ourselves to see that heat is provided where 
heat is necessary. 

We made in the last 6 months several intensive inspections of housing 
conditions in the South and Southwest and as a result of those inspec- 
tions we have just recently issued a directive setting forth minimum 
standards for housing, heat, lodging, bedding, and so forth. 

Mr. Focartry. May we have a copy of that? 

Secretary MircuHety. We will see that a copy is furnished. 

I am hopeful that this will help to correct some of the conditions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is it these minimum standards are not lived 
up to? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. We have the authority, I believe—Mr. Sicil- 
jano can correct me—to withhold the workers, which in flagrant cases 
we propose to do. 

(Following are the minimum standards referred to above :) 


December 1956, amended January 7, 1957 


MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS FOR THE HOUSING OF MEXICAN NATIONAL 
WORKERS 


Each employer of Mexican national agricultural workers must provide without 
cost to the worker hygienic lodgings and sanitary facilities which meet minimum 
acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of Labor. 

If in any respect a State, county or local law or regulation provides a higher 
standard for housing or facilities than that established by the Secretary of Labor, 
such law or regulation shall prevail. 

Prior to receiving an authorization to contract Mexican workers, and as a 
condition of such authorization, each employer shall prepare and submit a form 
ES-367: Employer’s Statement of Housing and Facilities, accurately describing 
the housing and facilities he proposes to provide. Before preparing and submit- 
ting form ES-367 the employer should read and be familiar with the minimum 
acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of Labor. 

Prior to the arrival of workers the employer shall assure himself that all stand- 
ards have been met; thereafter and throughout the entire period of employment 
he shall periodically inspect his housing and facilities in order to insure the 
continued maintenance of these standards. 
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The employer shall take all necessary steps to see that workers are not assigned 
to housing units in excess of approved capacity. 

If changes are made in the housing or facilities previously described, a revised 
statement (ES-367) shall be prepared and submitted by the employer. 

The responsibility for maintaining housing and facilities in accordance with 
minimum standards is the employer’s. The Mexican worker should be urged to 
cooperate in keeping his living quarters clean and sanitary. 

Association employers shall be responsible for compliance with minimum hous- 
ing standards by their user-members. 

Minimum acceptable housing standards established by the Secretary of Labor 
are as follows: 

I. GENERAL STANDARDS 


1. All housing and housing grounds must be maintained in a clean, safe and 
sanitary condition, free from rubbish, debris, waste paper, garbage and other 
refuse. Grounds must also be well drained and free from depressions in which 

yater may stand. 

2. All garbage and rubbish must be deposited in suitable covered metal recepta- 
cles which shall be emptied daily or oftener, if necessary, and the contents 
burned, buried or otherwise disposed of in a manner which is not or does not 
become offensive or unsanitary. 

3. Fly-tight metal containers shall be provided adjacent to living and sleeping 
quarters for garbage and other refuse. 

4, All drainage shall be carried through a covered drain to a covered cesspool 
or septic tank, or otherwise disposed of in such a way as not to become offensive 
or unsanitary. Where public sewer systems are available all building sewers 
shall be connected thereto. 

5. An adequate and convenient supply of water of a quality that meets the 
standards of the State health authority shall be available at all times for drink- 
ing, cooking, bathing, and laundry purposes. 

6. Fresh and pure drinking water shall be provided for all workers. Water 
shall be suitably and conveniently located and in no event more than 100 yards 
distant from workers’ living quarters. The use of a common drinking cup is 
prohibited. 

7. The water supply shall be capable of delivering at least 35 gallons of water 
per person per day to the camp site. 

8. Tanks or other receptacles used for storage of water shall be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition and shall be suitably covered so as to prevent 
contamination. 

9. Effective measures shall be taken to control rats and flies, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs and other insects or parasites within the camp premises. 

10. All buildings or structures shall be maintained and used in accordance 
with the provisions of State and local regulations relative to safety and fire pre- 
vention. An adequate water supply for fire fighting should be available at all 
times during occupancy. 

11. No housing shall be located on a site which is subject to or may cause 
extreme traffic or other hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are provided. 

12. First-aid facilities approved by the State health authority or other ap- 
propriate State agency shall be maintained and made available for the emergency 
treatment of injured persons. 


II. LIVING AND SLEEPING QUARTERS 


1. Living and sleeping spaces shall be in good structural condition and con- 
structed so as to provide shelter to the occupants against the elements and to 
exclude dampness. 

2. The floors and roofing of all buildings must be in good condition. Floors 
of buildings used as living or sleeping quarters shall be constructed of wood, 
asphalt, concrete or other comparable material. Dirt floors are not acceptable. 

3. All buildings used as living or sleeping quarters for 10 or more persons shall 
have at least 2 outside exits for use in case of fire, so located as to provide alter- 
nate means of escape. 

4. Suitable and separate beds or cots shall be provided for each worker. Where 
single beds are used, at least 32 square feet of floorspace shall be provided for 
each worker. Where double-deck bunks are used, 25 square feet of floorspace per 
worker is required. Every sleeping space shall contain at least 300 cubic feet 
of airspace for each occupant. 
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5. A clear space of at least 30 inches extending from floor to ceiling shall be 
allowed between each bed. Where double-deck bunks are used, ceiling height 
should be at least 12 feet from the floor. At least 4 feet of clear space should be 
allowed between each set of double bunks. Lower bunks must be at least 18 
inches from the floor. 

6. Triple-deck bunks may not be used unless they were approved prior to June 
1, 1956, in which event they are acceptable. Triple-deck bunks constructed or 
installed thereafter may not be used. 

7. Where beds or bunks are used they must be provided with springs and mat- 
tresses. Mattress and mattress covers must be provided and kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition. When canvas-covered cots are used, they must be kept 
clean and sanitary. Straw, grass, hay, or cottonseed mattresses are not accept- 
able. 

8. Blankets shall be provided as needed without cost to the worker and shall be 
maintained in a sanitary condition, 

9. Every sleeping room shall be provided with one or more windows having 
an aggregate area of not less than 10 percent of the floorspace of the room. 

10. All windows shall be so arranged that at least 45 percent of their aggre- 
gate area may be opened, except where there is supplied some other approved 
device affording adequate ventilation. All windows shall be fitted with screening 
of at least 16 mesh. 

11. All outside openings except doors in living and sleeping quarters shall be 
secured with not less than No. 16 screen mesh. All screen doors shall be 
equipped with self-closing devices. 

12. When workers are housed during a period requiring artificial heating, all 
living quarters shall be adequately heated in such a way as to insure the com- 
fort and safety of the occupants. 

A stove or other source of heat shall be installed and vented in such a manner 
as to avoid both a fire hazard and a dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. 
In a room with wooden or combustible flooring, there shall be a concrete slab, 
metal sheet, or other fire-resistant material on the floor under every stove, ex- 
tending at least 18 inches beyond the perimeter of the base of the stove. Any 

vall or ceiling not having a fire-resistant surface within 24 inches of a stove or 
stovepipe shall be protected by a metal sheet or other fire-resistant material. 
Heating appliances, other than electrical, shall be provided with a stovepipe or 
vent connected to the appliance and discharging to the outside air or chimney. 
Such vent or chimney shall extend above the peak of the roof. A vented metal 
collar shall be installed around a stovepipe, vent, or flue in a wall, ceiling, floor, 
or roof through which the stovepipe, vent, or flue passes. 

Automatically operated heat-producing equipment shall be provided with 
controls to cut off the fuel supply upon the failure or interruption of flame or 
ignition, or whenever a predetermined safe temperature or pressure is exceeded. 
All steam and hot-water systems shall be provided with safety devices arranged 
to prevent hazardous pressures and excessive temperatures, 

13. When fuel for heating is necessary the employer shall furnish sufficient 
fuel ready for use, without cost to the worker. 

14. All living and sleeping quarters shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary 
condition. Floors shail be serubbed with hot water and suitable cleansing 
agents once a week and oftener if necessary. 


Ill. COOKING AND EATING FACILITIES 


1. Every structure used as a mess hall where food is cooked, prepared or 


served shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

2. The same standards relatve to ventilation (window space and screening) 
and means of exit which apply to living and sleeping quarters shall also apply 
to cooking and eating facilities. 

3. Any houSing for six or more Mexican workers which is constructed after 
January 1, 1957, shail provide for cooking and eating facilities separate from 
sleeping quarters. Combined sleeping, cooking, and eating facilities which 
existed prior to January 1, 1957, will be approved provided that they are ade- 
quately ventilated and do not present a health or safety hazard. However, em- 
ployers are urged to provide separate facilities by means of floor to ceiling parti- 
tions whenever possible. 

4. For workers required to board themSelves, sufficient cooking stoves, cooking 
utensils, tables, seats, table utensils and fuel for cooking, must be provided. 
One oil, wood or gas stove, with not less than 1 burner for each 5 workers or 
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fraction of 5 workers is required. Outdoor cooking facilities, unprotected from 
inclement weather, are not acceptable. 

5. Tabletops on all tables used in messhalls shall have a smooth hard surface 
which may be easily cleaned. 

6. All utensils in which food is prepared or kept, or from which food is to be 
eaten, and all implements used in the eating of food, shall be kept in clean, 
unbroken, and sanitary condition. 

7. When central feeding is provided, provision shall be made for the safe 
storage and refrigeration of food in a suitable and sanitary place. 

8. Every kitchen in a messhall shall be equipped with a metal sink and shall 
be provided with an adequate supply of hot and cold water. 

9. Garbage disposal and drainage from kitchen sinks in messhalls and kitchens 
shall meet the requirements described under the general standards. 

10. The following provisions required by the memorandum of August 21, 1952, 
entitled “Housing Provisions for Foreign Labor,” remain in force and effect: 

The following utensils must be provided for each group of five men or less: 

(a) One 12-inch frying pan. 

(b) One 6-quart cooking pot, kettle, or pan. 

(c) One 2-quart coffeepot. 

(d) One dishpan. 

(e) One butcher or kitchen knife. 

(7) One service consisting of soupspoon, knife, fork, plate (of material 
other than tin), cup, and water glass shall be provided for each man. 

(g) Atable large enough to seat the number of men involved, and chair for 
each man, or sufficient benches. 


IV. SANITARY FACILITIES 


1. Convenient and suitable bathing facilities separate from cooking and sleep- 
ing rooms shall be maintained in a sanitary condition, readily accessible to 
living quarters. 

2. Where showers are provided there shall be at least 1 shower head in operat- 
ing condition for every 25 workers. Commencing with the issuance of these 
instructions all new construction shall provide for at least 1 shower head for 
each 15 workers. 

8. The floors and walls of shower compartments shall be constructed and main- 
tained in waterproof condition. Floor drains shall be required in all shower 
rooms to remove waste water. 

4. Workers must be provided with hot water for bathing. Each shower shall 
be provided with adequate hot and cold water under pressure. 

5. Where tubs are used there shall be 1 size No. 8 tub in good condition for 
every 5 workers. 

6. Provision shall be made for adequate dressing space adjacent to bathing 
facilities. 

7. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition 
at all times. 

8. All exterior openings in toilet buildings shall be screened with not less than 
No. 16 wire mesh. 

9. Toilet rooms shall be ventilated in conformity with the requirements in 
this respect which apply to living and sleeping quarters and cooking and eating 
facilities. 

10. One usable enclosed toilet shall be provided for each 15 workers or fraction 
thereof and shall be located within 150 feet of living quarters. In addition, 
in the construction of any new housing units there shall be installed one 14-inch 
urinal for each 30 workers. All toilet facilities shall be in a separate room. 

11. Where privy-type toilets are used they shall consist of a pit at least 4 feet 
deep, with a well-constructed shelter, the openings of which shall be effectively 
screened (fly tight). When the excreta reaches a point 1 foot below the surface 
of the ground the pit shall be filled and the shelter demolished or moved over a 
new pit. All excreta in a pit shall be covered with earth, ashes, lime, or some 
similar substance at least every 48 hours. 

12. Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 75 feet to any sleeping place 
or any kitchens and/or messhall. 

13. Washbasins should be provided on the basis of 1 for each 25 workers. 

14. All sanitary facilities shall be inspected regularly to assure that they are 
operating properly. 
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V. LIGHTING 


1. All habitable rooms shall be well lighted. Rooms used for living quarters 
and messhall shall be equipped with ceiling-type ight fixtures so arranged as to 
provide at least 10 foot-candles of light to every part of the room. Water-closet 
compartments, privies, laundry rooms, and toilets shall contain at least one 
ceiling- or wall-type fixture. Electric wiring shall be installed in accordance 
with provisions of the National Electric Code. 

2. Where electricity is not available at least 1 lamp or lantern shall be provided 
for every 5 workers. 

VI. LAUNDRY 


1. Laundry facilities shall be maintained in a sanitary condition and provided 
with adequate drainage as required by the general standards. Such facilities 
shall be separate from the eating and sleeping rooms but may be under the same 
roof or enclosure with the bathing and dressing rooms. 

2. When a combination of washtubs and washing machines are provided, all 
workers must be able to use these facilities at least once a week. When only 
stationary tubs are provided, there shall be 1 tub for every 25 workers or frac- 
tion thereof. Hot and cold water shall be provided for all laundry facilities. 


EFFECT OF NUCLEAR ENERGY ON STATE LABOR LAWS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now, you say on page 19 that the peacetime applica- 
tion of nuclear energy will present many new problems to the State 
labor agencies. Inspection staffs must be trained and codes must be 
developed and applied and the workers must be educated in safe work 
practices. 

Doesn’t the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’s staff 
for occupational health do something in this field ? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. I would think that they would. We are con- 
cerned here with the State labor laws and the State compensation laws, 
which should be—workmen’s compansation and State labor laws—and 
both should be modernized to recognize this situation. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF VETERANS 


Mr. Focarry. You expect a bigger load in the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights because of the shutoff date of fringe benefits for 
those going into the service after January 31, 1955? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is one of the few real benefits they’ve got now. 
They haven’t any of the veterans’ benefits given prior to January 31? 

Secretary Mircuery. The reemployment benefit is the only remain- 
ing benefit except for service-incurred disabilities. 

Mr. Focarry. The only thing this program does is to guarantee to 
that veteran who has to serve that his job will be there when he comes 
back. 


Secretary Mircueny. Yes. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Focarry. You have asked for a sizable increase in the employ- 
ment services this year. Did you mention that ? 

Secretary Mircneity. Yes. I think this is important for a number 
of reasons, Mr. Chairman. One is the employment service at the 
Federal level and at the State level is responsible for the administra- 
tion of millions and millions of dollars of benefits that are paid out. 
I don’t think that we have ever had the staff at the Federal level, 
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nor have the State people had the staff to adequately see to it— 
simply put—that the people who are eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation get it and that those who are “not eligible do not get it. I 
think we need to strengthen our detection of fraud, we need to 
strengthen, so far as the Bureau of Employment Security is con- 
cerned, our supervision of the States insofar as their standards of 
auditing are concerned, and our own standards of auditing in State 
funds, and there has to be a real tightening of the administrative 
processes both at the Federal level and at the State level to assure our- 
selves that the benefits being paid out are being properly paid out. 

Mr. Foaarry. I didn’t realize you were in that bad a shape. 

Secretary Mirciet, I think we are in a shape where we need to 
improve considerably. 

One further point I want to make, that we have been urging the 
States with some degree of success to increase the amount of their 
benefits. The amount of benefits have lagged behind the increase in 
wages that have taken place over the years and as those benefits in- 
crease, then the incentive, shall I say, to fraud increases. For that 
reason I think we have to have better administration. 


FUNDS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. Fogarry. For unemployment compensation for veterans you 
are requesting $42 million this year. You requested $90 million a 
year ago and we cut the request $20 million because we figured you 
were just making a guess and we thought we could make a better 
guess. 

Secretary Mircueti. Your guess was better than ours. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you are not going to use the 70 million this year, 
are you! 

Secretary Mrrcuetn. No, sir; $60 million is what we anticipate. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that a good figure? 

Mr. Dopson. I think that is a good figure. 

Secretary Mircnenn. As you know this is a noncontrolable item. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FORMER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarry. What about the unemployment compensation for 
former Federal employees? You are asking for $32 million. Are 
you going to use all that? 

Secretary Mircnens. As I say, we have a $3 million contingency in 
there. 

Mr. Focarry. We made another guess there and cut your request 
for 1957 by $5 million and it didn’t do any harm, did it ? 

Secretary Mircuert. Was it last year or the year before we had 
to go in for a supplemental ? 

Mr. Dopnson. That was the first year of operation, but I am not 
too sure that the $25 million we have for this year wiil see us through. 

Mr. Fogarty. No matter what the results are we have to meet the 
requirements anyway so if we don‘t appropriate sufficient funds you 
have to come back with a supplemental and we have to appropriate 
sufficient funds to meet our obligations. 

Secretary Mrrcveti. One of the problems, Mr. Chairman, as you 
well know in the supplementals is a matter of timing. We have to do 
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this on an allocation basis to the States and when the bank account 
runs short, it becomes difficult to allocate. 


INCREASE FOR LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Foearry. Under “Labor Statistics,” you are asking for an in- 
crease, too, are you not? 
Secretary Mircueti. Yes, sir. $400,000. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Focarry. And for the “Women’s affairs’”—what is that, a new 
name ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is just a subheading. It is the Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. Focarry. I see they are asking for a field staff; is that right? 

Secretary Mrrcne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. We used to have a field staff in this Division, did 
we not? 

Mr. Donson. Yes. 

Secretary MircHe.y. I think if the committee would grant this field 
staff in the area particularly of the employment of what Mrs. Leopold 
likes to call mature women rather than older women, it would be well. 


FUNDS FOR DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Mr. Foearry. In your closing remarks you say you are asking for 
money for defense mobilization | planning. You know what hap ened 
on civilian defense, and defense mobilization 2 years ago, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

Secretary Mrrcnetu. Yes, sir, I do. I would hope that the com- 
mittee would 

Mr. Focartry. Do you think the situation is different ? 

Mr. Mircneti. I would hope the committee would seriously con- 
sider this allocation because of the smallness of the Department of 
Labor budget. It is probably the smallest Department in Government 
in terms of number of people and money allocation for salary and 
expenses. Therefore, we do not have much latitude or room to move 
when we get delegations of authority as we do, from Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. It is difficult for us to absorb it as other agencies may be able 
todo. That, coupled with the fact that the delegations that we have 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization in the area of m: inpower and 
wage controls and the development of plans, makes our responsibilities 
very heavy ones. For that reason, in order to do an effective job, we 
feel that we need this extra money. 

Mr. Focarry. There isn’t anything that would prevent the Defense 
Department from reimbursing you for work performed for them, is 
there ? 

Secretary Mircnett. No; but this is not work for the Defense De- 
partment primarily, as you can understand. This is the development 
of plans for emergency use in the area of manpower allocations, and 
manpower c ontrols, which I think properly belong in a civilian agency 
and not in a military agency. 

Mr. Focarry. Doesn't the Office of Defense Mobilization operate 
in that field ? 
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Secretary Mrrcnety. Yes; that is their primary top responsibility. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why shouldn’t they reimburse you for those services, 
then ? 

Secretary Mrrcuett. They do not have a budget for this. They 
have delegated to the various agencies the responsibilities. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Focarry. I presume we will be asked when we go to the floor 
with this, about our participation in the ILO. Do you want to give us 
a statement on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Mrrcneit. Gladly. It is United States public policy to 
continue to participate in the ‘ILO. We believe that is sound policy. 
As you know, the ILO is a tripartite international organization. It is 
unique in its field. It is the only international organization in which 
Government, employers, and workers are represented, 


RUSSIANS REENTRY INTO ILO 


In 1954, the Russians, by virtue of their membership in the U. N. 
exercised their right to return to the ILO after an absence of about 
17 years, and the Russians are actively participating in the ILO, and 
are using the ILO for a propaganda forum. If we were to withdraw 
from the ILO as a government, or if, in my opinion, the employers 
or the workers should withdraw from the ILO, we would be leaving 
a vacuum which the Russians would hasten to fill. 


NEED FOR EFFECTIVE UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN ILO 


There are 77 countries that are members of the ILO, and I believe 
that an effective United States Government program, with the co- 
operation of the employers and the workers, can go a long way toward 
convincing other countries of the world that our policies with relation 
to the welfare of the wor king people are sound, and can go a long way 
toward helping some of the other countries of the world in improving 
the standards of living of their own people. To me it is vitally im- 
portant that this country not only remain in the ILO but step up its 
participation in the ILO to a greater degree than we have had here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Wilkins, do you have anything you wanted to 
add ? 

Mr. Wikis. I think I would like to add this to it, because I think 
one of the arguments we are faced with is the alleged tremendous in- 
fluence that the Soviets have in the ILO, that isn’t supported by the 
facts. The whole truth of it is that, out of the 77 nations which are 
members of the ILO, the Soviet bloc controls 9. If they had so much 
influence, we would not have been able, certainly, in the last 3 years 
that I have been going to the ILO, to prevent their so-called employer 
delegates from obtaining titular ‘memberships in the committees of 
the conference. They have never been : able to get anything but deputy 
memberships, and then they vote only in such manner as determined 
by their particular group. 
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GOVERNING BODY OF ILO 


Another thing is, in the governing body itself, which is really the 
Board of Directors of the ILO, there are 40 representatives. Twenty 
governments—20 employer delegates, elected as individuals, and 20 
worker delegates. Out of the 40, only 1 comes from the Soviet bloc, 
and that is the U. S. S. R. itself; and the only reason the U.S. S. R. is 
on the governing body is because it is 1 of the 10 states of chief indus- 
trial importance, and because it is 1 of the 10 states of chief industrial 
importance it automatically gets a seat on the governing body. 

I think in fairness to you I should also say that at the last meeting 
of the governing body, which is really the Board of Directors of the 
ILO, which meets at least three times a year—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Where was that last meeting? 

Mr. Wrixrns. In Geneva. 

Mr. Focarry. All these meetings are held in Geneva? 

Mr. Wiixrns. Unless another nation invites them. I have gone to 
about 10 now, and 1 was held in Rome at the invitation of the Italian 
Government. All the rest have been held in Geneva. 

I started to say, that at the last governing wee — ting, I will admit 
that the vote of the Soviet bloc was increased by 1, the representative 
from Egypt voted with the Soviet delegate on mi ve rs at the govern- 
ing body, but to say that the Russians exercise so much influence “e—and 
I know you have probably seen in the press that the Soviets have 32 
or 36 votes to the 4 that the United States Government has—well, that 
part is true, but it fails to take into consideration the votes that the 
other 67 nations of the ILO have. The very fact that I said they ean- 
not even get titular memberships on the ¢ ommittees is an indication of 
how strong they are in the ILO. 

Mr. Focarry. The claim is that they have 36 votes to 4; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Witxrns. That is what they say, but the United States doesn’t 
hi appen to be the only other hat ion. 

Mr. Focarry. They are lumping together all the satellites of Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. Witkrns. | Say, some of the articles you read indicate we are 
outnumbered 36 to 4. 

Mr. Foearry. To get the 36 they had to take in countries like 
Hungary and Rumania, and so forth? 

Mr. Wuxins. That is right. 

Secretary Mrrcnett. You might explain, Mr. Wilkins, that each 
country has 4 votes. The government has 2 votes, the employers 
have 1 vote, and the workers have 1 vote. 

Mr. Focarry. One of the arguments used by Mr. McGrath over 
the last few years is that there is no such thing as government, work- 
ers, and management in Russia, but that there was only one—the 
(rovernment. 

Mr. Witkins. There may be truth in that argument. However, it 
has never been said that there is really a true e mployer delegate from 
the Iron Curtain countries. But we also take the same position, 1, Mr. 
Chairman, that there are a great many other nations in the ILO that 
are particularly friendly to our own Government, where that same 
condition may also apply. 
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AREA SPECIALISTS TO HANDLE ILO WORK 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase, Mr. Wilkins, for this 
work. What is that for? 

Mr. Wiixins. We have asked for it before, and you gave us two area 
specialists. We are asking for two additional area specialists. Our 
area specialists now cover ‘EB Surope and the Far East. We are asking 
for an area specialist to cover the work in Latin American countries 
and the Near East. 

We are asking for one additional professional in our office, in the 
office which hnadles ILO work, for that purpose. 

You see, I have always felt since I have been here, Mr. Chairman, 
that the OILA has been understaffed. In some instances where 
Members of Congress have asked us for information, we have not 
been able to get the information to the C ongressman as quickly as I 
thought we ought to get it, because we are actually understaffed. 

We only have 2 professionais now, and 2 stenographers who are 
doing the work for the ILO, and it is impossible, with the large num- 
ber of meetings and the conference which meets each year in June, 
to prepare that work with the staff that we now have. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, I understand that the chamber of commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers are going to recommend 
a person to attend this meeting ? 

Mr. Witkrns. For 1957. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have agreed to go along to that extent ? 

Mr. Witxins. The chamber has. ky think the NAM meets next. 

Mr. Fogarry. I read that. The NAM is about to meet and it has 
been indicated that they are going to go along this year; is that correct? 


REPORTS RECOMMENDING CONTINUED UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN ILO 


Mr. Witxrns. In 1957, that is right. 

I may say that there have been three reports, Mr. Chairman, with 
respect to participation by the United States of America in the ILO. 

We had the report of the Chamber of Commerce of New York and 
the Commerce and Industries Associations of New York, and a special 
committee which we term the “Johnson committee,” from the name 
of its chairman, which was appointed by the Department of State, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. 

Each of those committees has recommended continued participation 
in the ILO. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a copy of the report ? 

Mr. Wixkrns. Yes, and if you would like to see these other reports, 
I think we can get them. 

Mr. Focarry. That one report presented the viewpoint of the Gov- 
ernment more than any other, I thought. 

Do you have anything else to offer with regard to the ILO, 
accomplishments ¢ 

Mr. Witxrns. I don’t know whether your committee is interested, 
but I certainly, based on my own experience during the past 3 years, 
would urge very strongly that we continue our participation in the 
ILO. 

As the Secretary has so well said, it is perhaps the best forum for 
propaganda for the Soviets of any of the international organizations 
that we have, and if we walk out, they would be happy. 
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Mr. Fogarty. It would make it that much easier for them if we 
were not there; is that right? 

Mr. Wirxrns. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. When is the next meeting of our governing body? 

Mr. Wirxrns. February 25. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is that in Geneva? 

Mr. Wirixins. Yes. The next conference will be held beginning 
June 5. 

Mr. Focarry. That is held the same time each year? 

Mr. Witkrns. Approximately. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lanham 





APPRENTICES AND GRADUATES IN APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Lannam. Mr. Secretary, about your apprenticeship and train- 
ing program, I notice that you say here that you have only 180,000 
registered apprentices and about 25,000 graduates a year. 

Ts that not a very small number for the amount of money you are 
spending on this program? 

Secretary Mrrcue.ti. We think the number could be increased, Mr. 
Lanham, by a continual improvement in our program. 

I might say that this represents the number of registered appren- 
tices. There are apprenticeship programs probably being carried on 
in the country in which we have a part of promoting, but where 
the apprentices for one reason or ‘nist ier are not registered. Either 
the employer does not choose to register them, or for some other 
reason. 

Mr. Lanna. There wouldn’t be very many of those, would there? 

Secretary Mrrcnets. It adds to the 180,000, but it is not as many as 
the 180,000. 

Mr. Lanuam. Is there any reason they shouldn’t register ? 

Secretary Mircnety. In some cases, sir, the employer has a re- 
luctance to register because of the requirement of a joint labor-man- 
agement cooperation in the development of apprenticeship programs, 
and an employer may not choose to register them because of the labor 
union complications. 

There are in some States regulations having to do with the registra- 
tion of apprentices which employers and some unions object “to, so 
they don’t choose to register them. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now, you spoke of further help to the communities 
to establish training programs. Just what do you mean by that? 
How are you going to help the communities in that respect, if you 
do not set up training schools, yourselves ? 

Secretary Mrrcwety. I think one of the best examples, Mr. Lan- 
ham, was the example cited by Mr. Siciliano as to what we did in Ari- 
zona, in the Tucson-Phoenix area, where, by bringing together the local 
government, the local employment services, the local chamber of com- 
merce, the local industries, and the local trade union people, we were 
able to have them look at their own problem as to their training needs, 
and it was disclosed to them by their own work with our technical 
assistance as to where they were short. 

That area of promotion and rendering of assistance to the local 
communities is most productive. 
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For example, as Mr. Siciliano pointed out, this Tucson area—they 
discovered for themselves, with our prodding, that only 73 machinists 
will be trained under their present systems, and their requirements 
are 570. 

Now, that in itself indicates to the employer and to the community 
the need for stepping up their apprenticeship and other training 
programs. 

Employ ment of tool and die makers in this area is expected to in- 
crease by 340, and, as you know, a tool and die maker is probably 
one of the most difficult trades to learn, and at the moment, in Phoenix 
and Tucson, there are no tool and die makers being training at all. 
That sort of a program, we think, points up the need and will force 
management to develop programs. 

I am sure you understand that in our apprenticeship training pro- 
gram, we do not ourselves do any training. 

Mr. Lanna. I understand that. 

Well, now, how do you cooperate, or what liaison is there between 
your Department and the Vocational Education and Training De- 
partment of the HEW ? 

Secretary Mitcueit. A very close cooperation, sir. For example, 
many of the related subjects that an apprentice must take in the course 
of his apprenticeship are taken at vocational schools. There is this co- 
operation as to what kind of courses will be required and so on. Both 
at the national level, here, and at the local level, there is a close 
cooperation. 


ACCIDENT PRONENESS OF OLDER AND HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Mr. Lannam. With regard to employing older people, I have found 
that the regulations of the insurance comp: unies in the workmen’s com- 
pensation field seem to prevent the employers’ taking on many people 
of any age past 45. 

I suppose there is nothing we can do about that. Those things are 
covered by State laws. But the same thing is true with the handi- 
capped. They are reluctant to take on the handicapped because they 
may be more apt to have accidents. And the same thing is true of 
the elderly people. 

Secretary Mrreneii. That was one of the myths, Mr. Lanham, that 
we attempted to dispel in our research, the accident-proneness of the 
older workers. 

Mr. Lanna. Is that a myth? 

Secretary Mrrcnety.. Yes, sir, and these books would so indicate. 
The statistics we gathered indicate that the lost time of older workers 
because of accidents is no greater than the average. 

Mr. Lannam. Are there any statistics about the handicapped in 
that regard ? 

Secretary MircHeti. We do not have them in that regard, but the 
President’s Committee on the Physically Handicapped may have, I 
don’t know. They may have. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Denton. 
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“FQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK” FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. I was interested in the legislation you proposed to 
recommend. Some 20 years ago, I was trying to get an “equal pay for 
equal work” bill through my ‘State legislature. “I don’t think it has 
gone through yet. 

You think in that case if women do the same amount of work as 
men do, that they ought to be paid accordingly for it? 

Secretary Mircueiy, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. What form would Federal legislation take on that? 
Would you follow the approach of the child labor law and provide 
that when there is interstate commerce or goods are produced for 
interstate commerce, it is unlawful to hire women and not pay them 
the same as men are paid for the same amount of work? 

Secretary Mircueiyi. Our proposal on this legislation is that this 
would be like the Fair Labor Standards Act so that the coverage which 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has, would be helpful in interpreting 
what would be covered in equal pay. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think that legislation is necessary? You 
couldn’t do it by educational methods? 

Secretary Mircurtn. To some extent, certainly, but many States 
have found that it is desirable legislation and has worked for the 
betterment of women in employment. 


LEGISLATION TO PREVENT DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OLDER WORKER 


Mr. Denvon. I think I received in my mail, today, 4 letters from 
people complaining because they couldn’t get work when they were 45. 
[wo people asked if I couldn't introduce legislation to make it an 
offense to Tiesuninate against men because of their age, in the same 
way we make it unlawful to employ children and to employ women 
and not pay them equal wages. 

I have been wondering if such a piece of legislation was feasible. 
1 talked with legislative counsel about it today. I know Congress- 
man Zelenko has introduced a bill to grant tax benefits to employers 
who employ older men. I am very dubious if whether by education 
methods alone you are going to remedy it. 

One person feels he has an advantage in not employing older peo- 
ple, and doesn’t employ older people—their competition keeps his 
competitor from employing them. 

I know you couldn’t hire men 100 years old to be baseball players. 
You would have to make some distinction there, but couldn’t some 
legislation be evolved which would prohibit a man being discriminated 
against because of age if he has not reached social security retirement 
age. Do you think that would be feasible? 


FEASIBLLITY OF EMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 


Secretary Mircnets.. We looked into that, Mr. Denton, and per- 
sonally I don’t think it is feasible because an employer is faced with 
so many factors in the employment of a person that I think it would 
be very difficult to prove discrimination because of age. It would 
be very difficult. 

I have grave doubts that the legislation would be effective. 
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Mr. Denton. You can’t discriminate because of youth, and sex. 
I know you have a lot of problems. 

Secretary Mircnet. In the case of youth, all you have to do— 

Mr. Denon. You can’t hire them. 

Secretary Mrrcwe.y. In the case of youth, also, you have but one 
factor to decide, and that is age. 

In the case of equal pay for equal work, you have only one factor 
to decide: Is the work equal? 

In the case of discrimination because of age, you have many things 
to decide. That is the real problem. 

Mr. Denton. Now, about this equal pay legislation. I think you 
will find a great many people favorable to that legislation. You will 
find a great many who will be against it. You will find a great many 
that the administration could influence. How far do you think the 
administration will go in causing this legislation to be enacted? Will 
they go as far with it, for instance, as they did on the Near East 
proposal, or will they just recommend it and then that is all? 

Secretary Mircuetyi. Well, certainly, I think the Near East prob- 
lem is probably more important. 

I would hope to have the opportunity to testify in favor of this 
legislation before the House Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Denton. You think that is as far as it would go? 

Secretary Mircneti. Probably further if I get the opportunity to 
testify. 

DISTRESSED AREA BILL 


Mr. Denton. As to this distressed area bill that you spoke about, in 
the district I represent, there is a large labor surplus. I was very 
much interested in that distressed area bill a year ago when the 
session closed. 

As you will remember, the Senate passed the Douglas bill, which 
went a great deal further than the administration bill did. We were 
anxious to get the bill through the House, and we offered to take the 
administration bill, which didn’t go anywhere near as far as the 
Douglas bill. 

To say the least, we didn’t get much help from the people close to 
the administration in getting that through. I was wondering if this 
legislation will receive the same treatment in this Congress or will 
have the support of the people in the executive branch of Government 
to secure its enactment. 

Secretary Mrrconety. As one person in the Department of Labor, I 
am anxious and willing to give Congress all the help I possibly can. 

Mr. Denton. That would simply be to recommend and testify be- 
fore committees, and would you stop there ? 

Secretary Mrrcnery. And whatever strength we could develop 
within the Congress. 

Mr. Denton. You would call it “must” legislation and you would 
tell the leaders in the House that they were “must” bills that you 
wanted to see through? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. Well, the President has referred to this legisla- 
tion in the state of the Union message, the Economic Report and the 
Budget message. 

I have gone all over this legislation in detail with the leadership 
of the House and the Senate. 
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Now, what you term “must” legislation, I don’t know. 

Mr. Denon. A friend from my State last night talked with me. 
He said, “They will bless this legislation but that is all we will ever 
see of it.” 

He is of my political faith and probably that is the reason he 
said that, but I just wondered if we could get active help in getting 
that through Congress. Perhaps I am talking more bluntly than 
my chairman did, but I wondered about it. 

Secretary Mrrenew.. I might say this, sir, that the White House 
legislative staff has been reorganized, and one man appointed to assist 
the Department of Labor through the White House in getting through 
our legislation. That is something we did not have last year and is an 
indication of a degree of administration interest. 


ADEQUACY OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Denton. I notice you stated you felt the unemployment benefits 
in the States were not large enough. 

Secretary Mrrcne.y, That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And you felt perfectly safe in recommending they 
be increased. 

Secretary Mircreu.. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. In other words, I think you will find many States, 
like my State, who have sufficient money in their unemployment in- 
surance fund so that they could pay all the people covered by the act 
the maximum amount for a maximum length of time and still have 
some left. Isn’t that pretty much the case? 

Secretary Mircuexy. It varies from State to State. 

Mr. Denton. You will find most States that way. Some States 
have a hard time. 

Secretary Mrrcnets. Some States have a hard time and some have 
adequate reserves. My plea was not directed at the reserves but to the 
benefits. 

You see, historically when this law was passed, in reading the legis- 
lative history, it seemed to be clearly the intent of Congress that a 
worker should be entitled to at least 50 percent of his average weekly 
earnings in unemployment compensation. ‘That is, those who are 
eligible. 

Due to the increase in the wage levels over the last 15 or 20 years, 
the percentage of average weekly benefits, I think, is now about 3: 
or 54 pere ent. 

Our recommendation to the States was based on what we thought 
was the intent of 50 percent of the average weekly earnings. 

Now, many States, to their credit, last year—many State legis- 
latures—increased their weekly benefits. In other words, they are 
keeping pace to some extent with the rise in wage levels. 

My remarks are directed at the benefits. There are many States 
who have reserves enough to do this. 


ADEQUACY OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION RATES 
Mr. Denon. Isn’t it a fact that the workmen’s compensation rates 


have also failed to keep pace with the increased cost of living and the 
increased wages the workmen receive ? 








Secretary MitcHe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Many States have indicated that if you raise the 
unemployment benefits they will get more benefit in that law than the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Secretary Mircneiu. I don’t think workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits have declined that much, but actually you have two different situ- 
ations. The workmen’s compensation benefits are obviously for pay- 
ment to a man injured at work. It is a completely different program. 

Mr. Denton. It is protected in most States by private insurance 
companies, and they are interested in keeping the rates from being 
raised too much. 

In order to keep the workmen’s compensation rates down, they also 
try to keep the unemployment insurance rates down; isn’t that a fact? 

Secretary MrrcHeti. That may be. 

Mr. Denton. That is one of the most powerful lobbies around State 
legislatures. 

Secretary Mircneni. Actually, my own feeling is that workmen's 
compensation benefits should be greater than unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Denton. I would think so, without a doubt. 

Secretary Mrrcnert. With the 50-percent objective for unemploy- 
ment compensation, I think you should have a 6624 objective, for 
workmen’s compensation at least. 


INSURANCE RATES DISCRIMINATE AGAINST OLDER WORKER 


Mr. Denton. Mr. Lanham pointed out that the insurance com- 
panies rates discriminated against older people in employment, and 
that was the reason that you found older people were not employed. 

That is why I am afraid that education won’t solve your problem. 
You are dealing with insurance companies, not the manufacturers, 
on that question. They are looking at it from an actuarial point of 
view, and as a cold-money proposition. I don’t believe that education 
alone is going to solve that problem in that respect. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. I think it should be tried, first. 

Mr. Denton. I think we have. 

Now, one other thing, just a last question 

Mr. Stcrzano. I would like to just make one point on that: There 
has been a great deal of interest and activity shown by insurance 
companies in this field of the older worker. 

As a matter of fact, they have participated very willingly in this 
study on pension costs. Many companies have undertaken volun- 
tarily to try to explain that the pension cost may not be the bugaboo 
that it really is with respect to the employment of older workers. I 
think we have a very aggressive and progressive position, there. 

Mr. Denton. I am not talking about life-insurance companies or 
companies who would write an annuity policy. I am talking about 
the casualty companies who carry workmen’s compensation, which I 
think is an entirely different group of insurance companies. 





HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Denton. Now, just one other question. Somebody asked me 
about this: I notice that you have an item in here that is increased 
because of the Federal roadbuilding program. 
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We have a tremendous number of people killed on our public 
highways. Is there some kind of a program you can carry out in 
the Bureau of Labor Standards to educate people i in highway safety 
in the same way that you carry on a safety campaign in “factories ? 

Secretary MircuEe.L. Well, there is, sir, very extensive educational 
programing on highway safety, starting with the President's Commit- 
tee on Highway Safety, which has annual conferences, regional con- 
ferences. You can hardly turn on radio and television ‘today without 
hearing about it. 

Mr. Denton. Right there, let me interrupt you. I am not making 
myself clear. You do have an inspection and a program to help in 
factory safety ? 

Secretary Mircue.y. The States do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And you give them assistance ? 

Secretary Mircuei,t. We give them assistance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Could you do the same thing in someway with high- 
way safety? Just like you do in your factor} y inspections ? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. It may be, I don’t know. It may be that some 
other department of Government does. We don’t. 

I suspect you will find the Commerce Department does that. 


COVERAGE OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Mr. Denton. Now, as to apprenticeship training. I have often 
spoken before, about the fact that it is just limited to crafts. 

We have a fine apprenticeship training course in my home city, 
and I attend their completion exercises every year. This year, they 

said they were giving this instruction in the factories. They named 
several of them who were having apprenticeship training. 

Now, do they do that under this new training program of yours or 
under the regular program of apprenticeship tr: aining ? 

Secretary Mircueny. T hey have been doing it under a large appren- 
ticeship training that we started on last year. 

Mr. Denton. You just give it a different name, really, because the 
factories would object to apprenticeship training because they don’t 
have apprenticeship training, but by giving it another name, you find 
the factories will take it. 

Secretary Mircuetit. We do. And also when we are able to offer 
the factories technical assistance for the training of their production 
workers, they are more apt to fall in line with relation to apprentice- 
ship training. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird— 


FEDERAL INFLUENCE ON STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. Larrv. I would like to compliment you on your comprehensive 
statement today. 

There are several questions that come to my mind. First of all, 
there was talk here of the pressure that should be exerted upon the 
States for certain programs, and upon Members of Congress for cer- 
tain programs. 

First, I would like to ask you a question or two about this type of 
pressure discussed here this afternoon. In your presentation, you 
talk about the work with atomic energy and its effect on workmen’s 
compensation laws. 
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Do you think it is necessary that the Department of Labor pursue 
a course to encourage States to amend their workmen's compensation 
act? 

Secretary Mrrcnevt. My philosophy, Mr. Laird, is this: First, I 
believe there are areas of labor and welfare legislation that belong 
rightly and properly in the States. It has been my objective since 
I have been in office, to adhere to that philosophy. 

I also believe that we have a responsibility in the Department of 
Labor to assist the States with whatever technical competence we 
have, or assist the States in the exchange of information as to what 
other States are doing in this area, and that is the function that we 
perform. 

There is no thought of pressure, there is no thought of compulsion, 

I do believe that if the States don’t meet the requirements of their 
citizens—some of them do not—that you inevitably get the pressure 
for federalization of these programs, which I would not like to see. 

I believe that if unemployment compensation, for example, proves 
over a period of time to be inadequate due to failures of one kind or 
another, that the pressures for federalization of that program grow. 
That would be bad, in my opinion, because I think that this is properly 
a State function. 

In the same way if the States have workmen’s compensation statutes 
that do not meet the current needs of the citizens, the simple answer 
is. “Well, let’s federalize it and let the Federal Government do it.” 

I think that is wrong. 

We have in our work attempted to give the States the assistance 
and best help and advice that we have. There is no intent of pres- 
sure. Unfortunately, Mr. Laird, there are some interests in the 
country who have taken this attempt of ours to help the States by 
collecting information, making it available to States, and placed on 
‘t an inference that we w ere compelling the States, and that is not so. 

Mr. Latrp. In our State of Wisconsin, we pride ourselves on having 
the highest workmen’s compensation benefits and longest payment 
periods of any State in the country. 

I asked the Atomic Energy Commission to make a study of radia- 
tion, and I received last week a detailed report now being considered 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

We hope to be the first State to amend our law to provide for cover- 
age for industrial radiation disabilities. 

Secretary Mircnett. We would hope to be able to provide the 
States with information regarding things like that if they come for 
it. States are dealing with us all the time, asking what other States 
have done in a certain regard: “Do you have anything on atomic 
energy?” “Do you have anything on many subjects which are a 
matter of State law?” 

The committee of the New York State Legislature recently made 
eons of me—that is how I happen to know about it—regarding cer- 
tain features of their unemployment compensation law they desired 
to change. They wanted to know if something has been done ever 
before, anyplace, and so on. 

That is a service we provide. 

Mr. Larrp. I think that is a service you should provide through 
Department of Labor, but when we get into the field of what pressure 
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you should use on the States after you get the information, I think 
the executive branch of our Federal Government should move very 
carefully when it comes to pressure. 

I do not envision the responsibility of the executive branch of our 
Federal Government includes telling individual States exactly what 
they should do, or to telling Members of C ongress exactly what they 
should do after you have made a recommendation. 

I think that the Congress has.a responsibility, too, when. you make 
these recommendations on legislation. I don’t think it is necessary for 
the President to pick up the telephone as call every Member of Con- 
gress. I would think that a Member of Congress would resent. that 
type of pressure, and I think that the States w otild also resent this type 
of pressure. You will accomplish much more, following the procedure 
that you have outlined here today. I congratulate you on your 
statement. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY PROGRAM FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Latrp. I noticed your mention of the cash-sickness-disability 
program or temporary disability program for the District of 
Columbia. 

Is it your thought that that legislation will be a State insurance pro- 
gram, following the pattern of Rhode Island, or along the lines of New 
Jersey or ( ‘alifornia ? 

Secretary Mrrenei.. I am not familiar with the details. When Mr. 
Goodwin appears here, you may question him on that. 

We went through several different phases of how this fund should 
be funded, and what we finally came up with I am not quite aware of. 

Do you know, Mr. Siciliano? 

Mr. Srcim1ano. It is none of those, as I understand it. It is sort of 
a combination of both. 

Mr. Larry. Something like New York’s? 

Mr. Stcm1ano. It is more like New York; yes. 


DISCRIMINATION BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 





Mr. Lamp. Do you have any evidence that insurance companies—I 
am particularly interested in this, because many people in my district 
are employed by two large insurance companies writing a gre it amount 
of wor men’ s compensation coverage—are discriminating against em- 
ployees because of age. 

These companies have been real leaders in the workmen’s ¢ ompensa- 
tion field. I was somewhat concerned about Mr. Denton’s question 
concerning diserimination by the insurance industry. 

Do you “hi ave any ev idence that this industry does discriminate on 
their workmen’s compensation coverage ? 

Secretary Mircneiyu. No, I do not. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secretary, have you anything further you wish 
to say before you leave ? 

We are going to stay a few minutes and ask Mr. Dodson to justify 
the salaries and expenses of his office, which should not take too long. 

Secretary Mircnetn. I would like to leave, Mr. Chairman, and ‘T 
would like to thank the committee for its consideration of our request. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESS 
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JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 
ie sa — — 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estima 


= 


e 
| 


| 

$700, 054 $752, 916 $631, 791 

245, 158 
467,051 
275, 000 





} 
Program by activities: 
1. Executive direction and program evaluation_..-. 3 
2, International labor affairs bideastincdaa od ne 153, 941 | 159, 490 
3. Personnel and library services... - ae oe 367, 822 | 304, 194 
4, Defense mobilization affairs____- sei eee casing oe ook oe oe oe 
! 
| 
i 
| 


1,221,817 | 1,306, 600 1, 619, 000 














Total obligations_----_.-- i geenaians aiiaal 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers te other accounts----_----- 455, 804 | 444, 400 
Unobligated balance no longer available 229 | 
Appropriation (adjusted) -..........- piesa wiianecniemsae 1, 677, 850 | 1, 751, 000 | 1, 619, 000 
| 
Obligations by objects 
j 
Object classification | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions - ; 136 144 160 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __- 24 23 
Average number of all employees---_-_-__---- 152 162 | 158 
Number of employees at end of year --__- ‘ | 169 | 167 160 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
ec cttcntn tencnccunncnmccesvas | $6, 665 $6, 790 | $6, 627 
Average grade... > aisles GS-8. GS-8.9 | GS-8.8 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-_-.---_- $3, $3, 703 | $3, 703 
01 Personal services: 
Personal services_....... Rak anilieiie } $892,105 | $1,005,045 | $1, 108, 480 
Positions other than permanent___- 3 : 111, 552 | 106, 000 | ; 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - wiginancs id Pp inemawacas | 4, 170 
Payment above basic rates -........---.-------------| 5, 502 | 4, 200 | 4, 200 
Raidnaiehcmcaalidapegy Sisdipckomeaiedianay ispinaiia 
Total personal services --- : 7 ‘a — 1,011, 772 | 1, 115, 245 | 1, 116, 850 
We RNs ena cevakdhnentaccgatea simak a<euaee 33, 601 | 23, 300 | 35, 200 
03 Trarsportation of things....................-- 2, 000 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
04 Communication services_....... sie wall 18, 045 | 16, 300 | 16, 800 
05 Rents and utility services_......_- 50, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - ad ‘ . | 4, 053 4, 500 | 4, 500 
07 Other contractual services ie ha as | 119, 506 95, 625 | 111, 070 
Services performed by other agencies. __- it 8, 586 | 31, 000 188, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...........- : ned nil 13, 005 11, 430 | 11, 930 
09 Equipment.-_......--- eas : : | 11,049 7, 000 | 12, 500 
11 Grarts, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | | 
retirement fund.... ; 4 ; 69, 950 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.____. : aa 200 200 200 
ia las weg Neie inseam tain minis nd aceon 1, 221,817 | 1, 306, 600 1, 619, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
BUDCET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


| 





SRR, Bish icis dann etibpasmosesenhuipataieabendemmel . ee Cee $1, 751, 000 $1, 619, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unem ployment com pensation for veterans, | | 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 182)_.......-...- 90, GOD: | .cccihoviciintenisitetbeiieeians 
Adjusted appropriation......-..--....------------------ | 1,677,850 | ‘1, 751, 000 1, 619, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. _................-------. .| 62, 147 | 50, 779 | 53, 000 
Restored from certified claims account................-.------ ee TOE Dacha caedniin 
Total budget authorizations available_..............---- 1, 739, 997 | 1, 801, 969 1, 672, 000 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
































Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations...........................-- 1, 628, 295 1, 698, 000 1, 570, 000 
Se Ge Ie RC ORRiaa.. 6..n nn ensccncocecesccesocssae | 60, 075 | 50, 969 | 53, 000 
pens SEIIOUNOD:. .c cataatstid ss cbdsiiansscencecesion — 1, 688, 370 | 1, 748, 969 1, 623, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) .............-.-..---- | ee Naxcusnacaaaeaaee | seseumeneiepeditt 
SUITE: scinesicht oi eins tach tania pte Gian cdeaiseniedintede minnow aaemaaee G19 | ..~..2- ~~ snare [npn ecetian ons 
Obligated balance carried forward..................--........- 50, 779 | 53, 000 49, 000 
Total expenditures and balances..-.............-...--.--- 1, 739, 997 1, 801, 969 1, 672, 000 
| 
.tr ry - —— 
Revo.ivine Funp 
Program and financing 
: aes Se 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate |1958 estimate 
PROGRAM °Y ACTIVITIES 
CGIAR CHO: TENIOIGG aie gin 5 oni Ss ckico chacincruniceseeibabendasuecauass Se ieee $864, 400 
Deduct depreciation (not requiring financing)-_.-........--.-- OME rid wise he Abb ecdedbtdemend 18, 000 
‘Se pear ; seianass cian pilrhschiac ieee 
Net operating costs funded_-........................--- |. ckk bade onnphehnsigupetiuates 846, 400 
Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred for costs | 
of other years, net..........-- sicteeendsnescliinttacinea Meal acai th a i cata [-nnnenennnnnns Sanaa bl diniiat di ek Bleed 52, 000 
Puta! PeOgTeI COMTBOLION) ono oasis cncccsisdccdcnscud= Do yuh ens Rl cadt d.sicdetssbadlinal | 898, 400 
FINANCING 
Amounts becoming available: | } 
PEPIN ND esa Oehududced ou vadeckedeub ddbvitdwnccshctdlcataussebbdaudla shite Siihtbenieiiiininas 150, 000 
Income: Sale of goods and services -..........--- ae. eee ee eee pe ee edhe 864, 400 
Total amounts becoming available......................]....-.. ctiwnnsn|acddtsieasieed | 1, 014, 400 
Unobligated balance carried forward_..............--.....-.-- Bahk Ti csi oenihenainiaimasete —116, 000 
Financing applied to program...-......................- Re or eae | 898, 400 
| 
88498—57 5 
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Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions...............---------- 125 | 125 | 142 
Average number of all employees. ..........-.---------------- | 124 | 120 | 136 
Number of employees at end of year_...........-.-.---------- 125 | 125 | 142 


Average salaries and grades: | } 
General schedule grades: 


ET, Ss v.ctoneovemedecas shee. scactctezzetes $4, 540 | $4, 401 | $4,477 


ER. sna nadn toe ceawtesnnseeces ene ec s4 GS-48 | GS8-4.9 GS-4.7 
Ungraded positions: Aver: ize salary oad inn onan omenes Y $3, 501 | $4, 089 $4, 000 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- _-_-- stake kes iteteetead $526, 067 | $512, 165 $589, 735 
Regular pay above 52-week base _. ; 7 1, 768 | Jue 2, 395 
Total personal services__..........- . anid 527, 835 512, 165 592, 130 
re. Seo ee de ee c= iors | 2, 500 3, 000 3, 000 
04 Communication services__......-. é : 4, 000 4, 800 4, 810) 
06 Printing and reproduction_...........-- ‘ 2, 000 2, 000 2,009 
07 Other contractual services_ _- a 12, 200 11, 320 | 11, 320 
08 Supplies and materials__._..-- Neccckane ith 183, 470 198, 300 198, 300 
08 Equipment-------- = ; 7,770 2,100 |_- J 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund be ; u 33, 260 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. _--- ‘ 1, 200 700 700 
15 Taxes and assessments. _--_--- 900 900 900 
Accrued leave assumed tate adi eee eee . ; ae 52, 000 
Subtotal obligations . 741, 875 735, 285 808, 400 
Deduct obligations included in object. class 07 in other sched- 
tices. Se “ “ea 5 . 741, 875 735, 285 
Total obligations___. . ; L J ; SYS, 400 


Budget authorizations and receipts, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AND RECEIPTS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - - - . $150, 000 
Advances and reimbursements: 
Sale of goods and services. »64, 400 
Decrease in selected working capital _ -. ; ; | | 20, 725 
Total advances and reimbursements - - 885, 125 
Total budget authorizations and receipts available 1, 035, 124 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Gross budget expenditures: 


Expense. - -- ; 846, 400 
Selected working capital absorbed 20, 725 
Total gross budget expenditures ‘ 867, 125 
Balance carried forward: 
a es ee ee Z 116, 000 
Obligated_....-....- 12, 000 
Total expenditures and balances- - 1, O35, 125 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Gross budget expenditures_-_.-....-.-.-.-.- ; £67, 125 
Advances and reimbursements. -_- a Se 5, 125 
Budget expenditures (out of balances of the fund) 18, 000 


Status of certain fund balances 


| 
Unexpended balance: Cash with Treasury - eae 
Net obligations outstanding: Current liabilities | es, 


1955 actual ‘| 186 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
or 
| 


Sa |. ‘ $168, 000 
| 52, 000 


Unobligated portion of certain fund balances. .--|-.--...---.-.-- eimecgaecesetsaes | 116, 000 








0 


000 
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, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson, we will insert your statement in the 
record and you may summarize it for the committee. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

The total request for 1958 is $1,619,000. This is a net increase on a comparable 
basis over 1957 of $312,400, of which $275,000 is to carry out the Department’s 


responsibilities in the defense mobilization program. The balance of the in- 
crease is accounted for as follows: 


Increases and decreases 


Increases: 

FOP PEAT ACLORRE TROY TRC cicciccccenapcsctcenactnéeenncnened $51, 815 
For the Administrative Assistant Secretary__..____---- steneakuael 7,570 
For the Office of Personnel Administration___...._.--.---------- 16, 915 
UE CUNO BON oi pa ch steescnmeyntrth thin cnne sregaanend in tiahdien tints need ia aah 26, 125 
POE. PECL ONOTAE COMER ech cents niid machen ioctnsicbal 68, 020 
For 1 extra. Gar Of Os Un Beene eaties <a eenwteiiecsnxn eels 4,170 
For executive pay raise authorized in 1957___-_.-__-_------------- 24, 915 
For increase in revolving fund contribution____._-_-______-_-_------ 13, 945 

ORI coctuigreninisin inte otetninentm iit chatbtieit imh eee 213, 475 


Decreases: For completion of planning phases of the older worker pro- 
gram ($137,000) and skills of the work-force program ($39,075) 


"EER, HOG, PCR ON DR etintenn ap arineinh weeined ium adibeiaastaiete 37, 400 


The breakdown of the estimate by activity, by object, and by purpose is 
shown on pages SEC-4 and 5 of the material submitted to the committee. 
I would like to give you a brief explanation of the proposed changes: 


CENTRALIZED SERVICES EXCLUDED FROM SECRETARY’S BUDGET 


Sxcluded from the Office of the Secretary’s budget for 1958 is a total of 
$466,800 for performing certain centralized services for all bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. We have dropped this amount from the budget for 1958 and reflected it 
in the bureau budgets. I will explain this in detail later on when we come to 
the item on the proposed new revolving fund. 


SKILLS OF THE WORK FORCE AND OLDER WORKER 


Since the planning phases of the skills of the work force and older worker 
programs will be completed by the close of fiscal 1957 we have not included in the 
1958 request $176,075 for this work during the current year. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROGRAM 


For expansion of the international labor program, a net increase of 5 jobs and 
$51,815 is requested to provide staff for a Deputy Assistant Secretary, 2 addi- 
tional area specialists and 1 clerk and 1 additional staff specialist and a clerk 
to work on increased ILO participation. One position available in 1957 has 
been eliminated. Assistant Secretary Wilkins, in charge of the Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, is here and available to the committee for any inter- 
rogation they may desire to make of him. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


For my own office I am requesting 1 additional position at $7,570 in order to 
strengthen our management-improvement program. We have much more work 
to do now on legislative reports and recommendations than in the past. Public 
Law 801 passed by the 84th Congress requires an estimate for each of the first 
5 years of operation of any proposed legislation by the administration or referred 
by Congress to us for comment. In addition we must calculate manpower 
required by major classification and the cost of administration whenever the 
activity involved exceeds $1 million. This has added greatly to our work, and 
alan our only recourse is to work overtime to fulfill our responsibility in 

s field. 
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OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


An increase of $16,915 is requested for new positions for the Office of Per- 
sonnel Administration to handle increased activities in the field of recruitment, 
training, executive development, and performance appraisal. For several years 
Congress has allowed a staffing formula of 1 personnel person to every 105 
employees. It is estimated that the Personnel Office will be required to handle 
employment matters for approximately 6,400 employees. If we are to use the 
full application of the formula of 105 to 1, this would allow a personnel staff 
of 61 employees. The current authorized strength of the Office of Personnel 
Administration is 45 positions. This increase would provide for 4 additional 
employees, or a total staff of 49 positions, which is substantially below the ratio 
allowable by Congress. 

DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY 


For the departmental library we are requesting an increase of $26,125, of 
which $5,000 is for equipment and the balance for salaries. This will provide 
six additional positions for the library. At the present time we have a staff of 
19. The functions of the library were the subject of a study several years ago 
by an outside consultant, who recommended a total staff of 29 people. We have 
not been successful in getting increases for the library that we believe are essen- 
tial to maintain the books and other reference documents in a manner and 
condition that will enable satisfactory service to be rendered to the employees of 
the Department, other Federal agencies, and outsiders using the library for 
reference, such as labor, management organizations, and staffs of colleges. 

The justifications appearing on pages SEC-14 and 15 go into greater detail 
as to need. The emergency shifting of personnel that is required to meet the 
day-to-day demands upon the library is not a satisfactory method of operation. 
For example catalogers are shifted to do reference work while at the same 
time there is a backlog of cataloging, The additional positions requested would 
provide 1 additional reference librarian, and 2 catalogers as well as a clerk- 
typist which would relieve higher paid people being diverted from their duties 
to those of a lesser skill. 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


The $68,020 for retirement contributions is requested purusant to Public Law 
854, 84th Congress; $4,170 for the extra day of pay in 1958, and $24,915 for 
the executive pay increases authorized by the last session of Congress. 


SECRETARY’S SHARE OF REVOLVING FUND 


The functions of the Office of the Secretary’s share of the increase required 
for the service functions proposed to be financed out of a revolving fund is $13,945. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


In our 1956 estimate we included request for funds for carrying out the Depart- 
ment’s delegated responsibilities in the defense mobilization program. These 
responsibilities are those delegated to us by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The committee at that time disapproved our request which was 
also inclusive of funds needed to carry out the delegations to the department 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration and stated: “* * * it would 
be for the central agency charged with the primary responsibility to prepare 
and present to the Congress a total integrated program. * * *” Asa result of 
the position taken by this committee and confirmed by the Congress this matter 
has been the subject of discussions at high levels and we have been informed that 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget under date of January 18, 1957, for- 
warded a communication to Chairman Clarence Cannon setting forth the prin- 
ciples that the Administration had followed in connection with the approval 
of funds for defense mobilization activities. Our understanding is that the 
Bureau of the Budget followed the policy of approving requests for funds where 
an agency has been assigned responsibilities through defense mobilization orders 
for the conduct of programs beyond the agency’s regular peacetime resources 
and also for significant nonrecurring costs such as those for alterations of build- 
ings and the initial moves to a relocation site. The estimate before you has been 
appraised by the Bureau of the Budget in keeping with this policy. We have 








or QR YY Ww 
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specific delegations of authority from ODM for work in the fields of manpower 
and wage stabilization planning. 

The funds are requested to be appropriated to the Office of the Secretary in 
order that we may have flexibility of administration through using such facili- 
ties of the several bureaus of the Department as may be deemed necessary to do 
properly the developmental and planning work involved. In addition to work- 
ing on the delegated responsibilities the Department desires to locate permanent 
staff at its relocation point and in this connection the estimate includes $50,000 
to defray rental and related costs during the first year of occupancy of an 
office to be established at our relocation point for performing their regular duties 
but at the same time assuming certain responsibilities for quickly placing into 
operation the Department’s emergency plans if and when an emergency occurs. 

It is quite possible that in future years the General Services Administration 
will be requested to pick this item up. Of course, space for which rent is now 
being paid that we may vacate both in Washington and at field locations will rep- 
resent an offset to the cost for rent at the relocation point. 

Assistant Secretary Siciliano will be in charge of the program aspects of the 
delegated responsibilities and is here available to the committee. 


REVOLVING FUND 


I would now like to take up our request for the establishment of a revolving 
fund. 

This proposal for the establishment of a revolving fund is new for the De- 
partment but is not new with many large agencies of government such as Agri- 
culture, Interior, Commerce, and Health, Education, and Welfare. In essence, 
it is a device to finance operating costs of centralized services used by all bu- 
reaus and offices of the Department in order to (@) more accurately reflect 
proper program costs, (b) simplify method of payment, and (c) enable bureaus 
to exercise better self-control of services and items requisitioned. This method 
of financing has the approval of the General Accounting Office, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Last year during our hearings in the Senate, Senator Hill suggested that our 
1958 budget reflect in bureau budgets their fair share of the costs of certain cen- 
tralized service operations and the committee report directed us to develop and 
submit such a plan. The testimony on this matter appears in the Senate hear- 
ings on page 25. 

We are proposing that, beginning in 1958, the activities referred to on page 
REV-3 of the budget justifications be financed through the revolving fund by 
reimbursement from bureaus on the basis of services rendered. 

In addition to the types of services illustrated in the Senate report, we have 
also included items of “Information,” “Accounts and Audits,” and “Visual 
Presentation.” 

We are requesting an appropriation of $150,000 for working capital to get 
this program under way. It will be replenished by reimbursements from the 
bureaus for actual services performed. 

In 1957, $769,065, of which $590,780 was in the appropriation for the Office 
of the Secretary, was appropriated to the Department to finance the activities 
concerned, and for 1958 we are asking $95,335 additional. The total amount, 
$864,400, is distributed among the appropriations of the several bureaus for 
reimbursement to the fund. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION, PUBLICATION, AND REPORTS 

The increase includes $77,335 for additional personal services, including six 
new positions in the Office of Information, Publications, and Reports, to carry 
out the Secretary's desire to maintain a better and more coordinated service 
to the various segments of our economy by keeping them more fully informed 
of the activities of and services available in the Department. Through the 
medium of employee details we have experimented with the idea of developing 
certain basic informational media on a departmentwide basis and are con- 
vinced. that this is the most comprehensive, effective, and economical way to 
acquaint management, workers, and the public with the aims and functions 
of the Department. 
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THE AMERICAN WORKERS’ FACT BOOK 


For example, during the past year there was developed The American Workers’ 
Fact Book. The Superintendent of Documents rode our requisition for 10,000 
copies for sale to the public. Within 36 days after delivery these publications 
for sale were completely exhausted and a reprint of 7,500 copies was authorized. 
To date there has been a total of 16,800 of these publications sold at a unit cost 
of $1.50 per copy. Further evidence of the value of this publication has been 
forthcoming from various sources. The steel workers union purchased 1,000 
copies and the United States Information Agency has ordered 15,000 copies ; 
10,000 copies of a revised and translated version are being prepared for Pakistan. 
The press notices were most complimentary. For example, the New York Times 
in an editorial, said: “tells a story of economic progress more exciting than 
a shelf full of Horatio Alger novels.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Other publications which because of their very nature, must be developed 
at the departmental level but at the same time have great value to all of the 
bureaus, are “The United States Department of Labor * * * Today:” “The 
United States Department of Labor * * * and what it does;” “A Subject Listing 
of Publications of the United States Department of Labor.’ There are also 
programs directed toward special projects such as our most recent ones—the 
older worker project, the skills of the work force—which have resulted in a 
departmental approach to the issuance of material to the public to bring into 
focus the extent of the problem and efforts being made to provide a solution 
to it. Very often the development of material for radio and television use should 
be at the departmental level and here again. staff is required to work with the 
bureaus and with the companies involved in order that the presentation may 
be most effective to the public and most comprehensive of the Department’s 
functions. 

DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FISCAL CONTROL 


One new position in the Division of Budget and Fiscal Control is included to 
handle the additional budget and fiscal work caused by the creation of the fund. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND AUDITS 


Two new positions are requested for the Division of Accounts and Audits to 
perform the accounting and cost distribution for the revolving fund. We have 
requested that the Division of Accounts and Audits of the Office of the Secretary 
be included in the revolving fund because it renders a truly centralized service 
in the fields for which it is responsible. It performs all accounting and audit 
and payroll functions for five bureaus and offices of the Department: The 
Office of the Secretray, Office of the Solicitor, Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights, Bureau of Labor Standards, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
It also handles, on a departmentwide basis, all necessary relationships with the 
Treasury Department and the General Accounting Office in the field of account- 
ing. Two new positions in this Division are requested to perform the account- 
ing and cost distribution for the revolving fund. The remaining $18,000 in- 
crease is for first year depreciation on the equipment involved. 

Page REV-7 shows distribution of the costs to bureaus. Percentages used 
for each activity are based on prior years’ experience of services furnished to 
the Bureaus. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE FOR STENOGRAPHIC REPORTING 


Finally, I would like to refer to the new language requested in the general 
provisions. 

We are requesting that the words “stenographic reporting” be deleted from 
the current authorization to use section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946. Here- 
tofore, several bureaus had separate authorization to employ experts and con- 
sultants under that act and the Department had general authority to contract 
for senographic reporting services. Other bureaus have occasional need for the 
employment of experts and consultants so we are seeking, by the elimination of 
the two words, to extend the authority to the Department generally and, at the 
same time, simplify our appropriation language by elimination of the specific 
provisions in other appropriations. I think I should point out here that, if this 
request is denied, the specific authorizations previously enjoyed by the several 
bureaus should be reinstated. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE FOR PER DIEM DUE TO DECENTRALIZATION 


The request for authority to pay special per diem allowances to employees and 
their dependents is needed to compensate for the economic disruption of families 
in the event of moves of personnel contemplated in connection with the decen- 
tralization of the functions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and the 
transfer of some regular functions of the Department to its permanent reloca- 
tion point outside of Washington. 

We feel that ample precedent exists for granting this request in similar pro- 
visions which were made in the cases of organizational relocation during and 
after World War II. Without this provision, the loss of personnel inherent to 
these moves will be greatly aggravated, with attendant loss of efficiency by rea- 
son of the necessity to restaff on such a large scale. 


TRANSFERS INTO AND OUT OF SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Dodson, in summarizing your statement, I wish 
you w ould break out for us all transfers of any kind, in or out of the 
Secretary’s Office. You have several this year, I understand ? 

Mr. Cranes. Yes, sir, we will have to submit that report for the 
record. We have quite a few because of our proposed revolving fund. 

(The information requested follows :) 


1957 comparative transfers 





| 
To establish Mexican 





revolving farm pro- 
| fund gram 

Office of the Secretary _-_. ; | $460, 200 | $15, 800 
Office of the Solicitor - 31, 100 : a 
Bureau of Labor Standards... : »bh 27, 800 ee ~b4a 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights__-__- ; 11,000 |_. wihadel 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training... hb Sates is dale 4 
Bureau of Employment Security - _-- siete 53, 300 | _- hints Reais 
Mexican farm program - 18, 800 | —15, 800 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation | 35, 500 }....-.. ‘ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics__. 139, 200 |...-. 
Women’s Bureau... 9, 800 |... < 
Wage and Hour Division... sa ee ee ee 

Total...- ‘ a 0 | 0 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about your changes. 
° > 
OLDER WORKER AND SKILLS FOR THE WORK-FORCE PROJECTS 


Mr. Dopson. I would like to again call the committee’s attention to 
the fact that we have not repeated our request for $176,000 for the 
older worker project and the skills for the work-force project. 

Mr. Fogarty. You asked for additional funds to carry out the pro- 
gram / 

Mr. Dopson. In operation, yes; but so far as the research and plan- 
ning is concerned, we felt the committee indicated to us we should 
complete our research and planning stage of this program in this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Focarry. We thought you had been a it long enough. We 
thought you should have something by now, or at least if you didn’t by 
the end of the year, you probably never w ead that is why we said 
that. 

Mr. Dopson. We have completed the planning and the develop- 
mental stages and are not requesting the $176,000 we have this year. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROGRAM 


In connection with the international labor program, Mr. Wilkins, 
in the course of the Secretary’s testimony, talked about the five jobs 
he wants for his activity. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


For my own office I am requesting 1 additional position, a GS-12, at 
$7,570. It is mainly due to the fact that the law passed at the last 
session of Congress requires us to estimate the cost of new legisla- 
tion for each of the first 5 years of its operation and also to estimate 
the manpower required to administer that legislation, and the man- 
power, by types of employment. 

Now, that has caused a great deal of extra work. The only way we 
have been meeting that is by overtime work. One of the reasons we 
haven’t many estimates on the legislation that the Secretary talked 
about here today is that there just hasn’t been enough hours in the 
day. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


In connection with the Office of Personne! Administration, we are 
requesting $16,915, and that is for 4 new positions in that office. It 
is in keeping with the increase that is requested with regard to the 
number of employees in the various programs. 

One of the big problems we are confronted with is recruitment. 
We are constantly finding it more difficult to recruit economists, statis- 
ticians, stenographers, and wage and hour inspectors. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY 


For the departmental library we are requesting $21,125 for staff, 
$5,000 for equipment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Tell us something about that staff for the library. 

Mr. Dopson. The library was surveyed some time ago by an out- 
side librarian. We also had a departmental staff person work along 
with the outside librarian, and he recommended at that time that the 
library have a staff of 29 people. We have never been able to build 
the staff of the library up to the 29. We have only 19 people. Now, 
what is happening there in the library is that cataloging is falling be- 
hind and we are having to shift employees from reference work to 
cataloging, and more or less operate on a fire-alarm system in order 
to give some kind of service. 

Mr. Focarry. How many employees do you have now ? 

Mr. Dopson. Nineteen. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you ask for how many? 

Mr. Dopson. Six additional. Two GS-7’s, 1 GS-5 and 3 clerk- 
typists. 

Mr. Fogarty. Retirement contributions are manditory; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Dopson. They are required by law. 

Mr, Focarry. The executive pay raise is also manditory ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, and that includes the $5,000 Mr, Wilkins re- 
ferred to. 
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REVOLVING FUND COVERAGE 


Mr. Focarry. What is this revolving fund contribution ? 

Mr. Dopson. We have a justification here for the establishment of 
a revolving fund and this happens to be the amount of money that is 
necessary for the Secretary’s Office to contribute to the revolving fund 
to pay for the increased activities of the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Focarry. Now you couldn’t have written this in much broader 
language, could you? You can do almost anything under that lan- 
guage, can you not, in the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Dopson. We can only add to our functions, other than what we 
have described in our estimates, upon approval from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Without the consent and approval of the committee 
or Congress ? 

Mr. Dovson. Well, we certainly would take that into very serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Foearry. You couldn’t do it without the consent of Congress? 

Mr. Dovson. Yes, sir; we could. You can rest assured that we 
would not. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is pretty broad language for a revolving fund. 

Mr. Dopson. In the course of this justification, Mr. Chairman, we 
try to build up our reasoning as to why we have asked for the items 
in the revolving fund. There isn’t a standard for the establishment of 
these revolving funds, in the various departments that have them. 
They have various things that they charge, but our endeavor was to 
try to have the Burean’s budget for the cost of things that pertain to 
the Bureau’s activities, even though the activity itself was rendered as 
a service function of the Office of the Secretary, and thereby: delete 
from the Secretary’s office, expenses which had the appearance of 
increasing the Secretary’s overhead to a great degree, and putting the 
cost back in the bureaus where it rightfully belonged. 

Now, we have two items in here which some departments do ‘not 
have. One is helping to finance the Office of Information and Re- 
ports. The other one is the visual information service. 

Mr. Focarry. For your information, the Department. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare asked for this for 2 years in succession, and 
Congress has not been sold on it yet for that. Department. 

Mr. Donson. I know it is getting late, but I would like to call the 
committee’s attention to the fact that the Office of Information, Publi- 
cations, and Reports could not have performed certain duties that, it 
did this year if we had not detailed, on a very limited basis, certain 
staff to it. The constant detailing of staff is not a good practice to 
enter into. What we have done here is put a proposal to you to enable 
us to charge the bureaus for their proportionate share of information 
work. 

Mr. Focarty. But this is,a pretty broad proposal: 

For financing all expenses necessary for the procurement of supplies, equip- 
ment and service, and maintenance and eperation of such common services as 
the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, deems may be 
performed more adyantageously as central services for the Department. 

Mr. Dopvson. The Office of Information is one, I believe, which isnot 
included, in. the HEW revolving fund. 

Mr. Focarry. What is it? 
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Mr. Dopson. The Office of Information, Publications, and Reports 
is not included. 

Mr. Fogarry. A central reproduction service and tabulating service 
and supplies and equipment—they are confined to those three in HEW. 

Mr. Dopson. We are not advocating a central tabulating service, 
because the Bureau of Labor Statistics is really the primary Bureau 
in the Department involving tabulating so whatever other tabulating 
is necessary in the Department we have done through that tabulating 
service, and it is also a specialized type of operation. We feel it can 
be performed there, better than to bring it into this picture. 


THE AMERICAN WORKERS FACT BOOK 


But I want to go back to the Office of Information. I don’t know 
whether you gentlemen are aware of The American Workers Fact 
Book which was a book done on a departmental basis, using people 
from the bureaus to help develop the material; and the results that 
have come out of the printing of that book—the Superintendent of 
Documents rode our requisition for 10,000 copies for sale to the pub- 
lic. Within 36 days after delivery these cl aida for sale were 
completely exhausted, and a reprint of 7,500 copies was authorized. 
To date there has been a total of 16,800 of these publications sold at a 
unit cost of $1.50 per copy. 

I have several other ‘Hustrations in my statement with regard to 
the work of the Office of Information, Publications, and Reports. 

Mr. Focarry. You know something like that could be handled on a 
straight appropriation. That wasn’t a very good example vou gave 
me. 

Mr. Donson. If it is handled on a straight-appropriation basis, then 
we msut request staff for the Office of Information and Reports within 
the Secretary’s appropriation. These plans, at times, call for the con- 
tribution by the bureaus in order to do the work that is involved, more 
so than if we were restricted to an increase of 3, 4, or 5 people. Maybe 
it will take 7 over a given period of time, or maybe it will take over- 
time on the part of the 5 in order to get them out. 

When the money is appropriated to the Secretary’s Office you lose 
that flexibility of sharing the cost. Now, I can give you a very good 
illustration on sharing the cost, in connection with duplicating work. 
These employees are paid according to wage-board rates. The wage- 
board findings occurred during the course of a fiscal year when all of 
those employees were budgeted in the Office of the Secretary. The cost 
of an increase ordered by the wage board must then be defrayed by 
the Office of the Secretary appropriation. The amount will be from 
$6,000 to $10,000. It is too small to justify a supplemental, so we have 
to resort to various stringent ways to find the means to finance. 
Whereas, if that activity is being operated on a revolving-fund basis, 
each of the bureaus would pay their proportionate share of that wage 
increase. 

LAPSES 


Mr. Fogarty. How many lapses have you had this year? 

Mr. Dopson. We have had some lapse from the Under Secretary’s 
position, and we have had lapse from the Assistant Secretary’s po- 
sition. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Give us a breakdown on all lapses. 

Mr. Dopson. It will not exceed what we had estimated for lapse 
purposes. You see, we estimate a certain amount of lapse in our plan- 
ning. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Office of the Secretary, lapses realized, July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956 


Time lapse | | | Antici- 











Total, Office of the Secretary o 


Position title Grade Te TOTS | Annual | Money pated 
| salary | lapse yearly 
| From— | To-— | lapse 
Under Secretary of Labor | Appointment _| Dec. 17 Dec. 31 $21, 000 $888. 46 |. cpanel 
Secretary -| GS-10__--..--.| Dec. 16 |.--do ek | 6,725 | 284.52 |..-..--.-. 
Assistant Secretary for Standards Appointment _| July 1 |.-.do 20, 000 |10, 076.91 | 
and Statistics 
Personnel clerk : .| GS-5 .----| July 16 | Aug. 1 | 3, 940 181. 85 | av 
Clerk-typist G&-3__........| Nov. 30 | Dee. 31 3,415 | 275.84 |......---- 
Clerk-stenographer , | GS-4 Sept. 11 |...do 3, 670 | 1,129.20 
Do... | GS-3.__._....-| Aug. 12 | Aug. 27 | 3,415 | * 131.35 
| 
! 


POSITIONS IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. Focarry. How many positions do you have now? 

Mr. Dopvson. We have 259 filled positions as of December 31. 264 
were the budgeted positions distributed at the beginning of the year, 
contemplating lapses would occur that would enable us to have that 
many positions, 

Mr. Foearry. How many in the revolving fund, or anticipated re- 
volving fund ? 

Mr. Dopson. 125. 

Mr. Fogarty. Please place a statement of the currently unfilled posi- 
tions in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Office of the Secretary, vacancies as of Dec. 31, 1956 


Position title Grade 
eet OUONGNS OF DADRA Appointment. 
BORORAGY os co nccehnd bc drithn tit bt ht baat bib witlcniedciiilbitinls GS-10. 
Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics_............___. Appointment. 
i a GS-4. 
rE Ren stcrsececenccenasnncscrnlintinsd oaiepernpemdb basin mncmtinn Rett ace an oes GS-3. 


RESULTS OF MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT TEAM SURVEY 


Mr. Focartry. You had a management consultant team come in and 
make a survey of the Department of Labor. Whatever happened as 
a result of that ? 

Mr. Dopson. They were consultants to the Secretary and they were 
not a team such as you might hire from one of these management con- 
sulting firms. They were individual consultants. 

Mr. O’Connell was one of the consultants, at the time. 

Mr. Foaarty. I thought it was for the purpose of looking the De- 
partment of Labor over and making recommendations for changes 
that would give better administration and save some money. 

Mr. Dopson. They looked at the Department from that point of 
view. 
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Mr. Fogarty. What did they do? 

Mr. Dopson. They were looking at the Department of Labor from 
the standpoint of whether it was doing its job and what things in 
the Department could be done better and in different ways and also 
what things we should be doing that we were not doing. 

_ Fogarty. Was the revolving fund one of their recommenda- 
tions 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir, it was not one of their recommendations. I 
will have to say that the revolving fund is a combination of my own 
plus the General Accounting Office and the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Lanham—— 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNDS 


Mr. Dopson. There is one further point that we haven’t talked about 
and this is the place where we should talk about the ODM funds, the 
funds that we need to carry out ODM delegations. 

As I understand the Director of the Budget has written a letter 
to the chairman of the Appropriations Committees of both the House 
and the Senate endeavoring to explain his policy with regard to the 
inclusion in these estimates, moneys for this purpose. Unless we get 
funds we are not going to be in a position to carry out our ODM 
delegation. 

Mr. Stcmr1Aano. This happens to be my particular worry and I just 
don’t know what we are going to do from the point of view of plan- 
ning any longer. As you know this business of relocation and the 
Operation Alert kind of thing is now here and is permanently with us. 

For example, last summer we relocated to our relocation center for 
7 days. We took 160 employees with us. Westayed up there and lots 
of people said we played games, but we actually think it was a con- 
structive thing. 

We have people working on a part-time basis throughout the De- 
partment. I grant one thing. Fortunately, this year, this fiscal year, 

-we have been given some grant moneys for FCDA functions but we 
have to make sure that what we do in that area is FCDA. 

We have a wage stabilization delegation which the Secretary is 
charged with preparing. Namely, prepare an extensive wage stabili- 
zation program in the event of either a Korean-type emergency or an 
all-out attack on this country. . This we are charged with doing. We 
think we are capable of doing it. We think it belongs i in the Labor 
Department. For that reason we welcome the delegation. But this 
requires people with know-how. We’ve got them ‘but they are en- 
gaged in other things. 

I would like to make an even longer dissertation on the need for 
these funds. 

Mr. Focarty. I think you have made an excellent statement. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Dodson? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RELOCATION QUARTERS 


Mr. Dopson. In connection, with. the relocation exercises, in order 
to make those exercises efficient, and for the Department’s relocation 
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program to be an efficient one, we need to have funds to rent permanent 
quarters at the relocation site. Now, this would be a 1-year rental 
affair because in subsequent years it would be picked up by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, but for the first year under the general 
rules we should budget for it. 

Now, we plan to take people from Washington and from some field 
offices to the relocation point to be located there permanently, but to 
be doing their regular work at that point and at the same time be 
trained into how to quickly change over into an emergency-type 
program. 

I understand that 1 or 2 other agencies of Government have been 
successful in establishing relocation quarters on that same basis. 

Now, there would be some offset to this $50,000 cost in the savings 
of space cost and it is hard to say what those savings are here in 
Washington through the moving of the Washington staff to the relo- 
cation point and also from a couple of field offices. 

Mr. Focarry. So rather than be transporting that small group they 
would be stationed there permanently ? 

Mr. Dopson. It would reduce the number that would have to be 
transported. 

Mr. Sicix1ano, This number would not be primarily policy people 
entirely. They would be people to see that the headquarters of the 
relocation center is at least maintained from an administrative point 
of view so we don’t have to worry about kicking people out of buildings 
in the event of an emergency. This is an actual move of a certain 
small corps to our relocation center to operate permanently from there. 

Mr. Fogarty. There are two other agencies of Government that 
have done this? 

Mr. Dopson. I know of one other that has organized in that way. 
They have moved their regional office to their relocation point. 

We haven’t a regional office to move but we will move some part of 
one of our regional offices to this point. 

Mr. Siciz1ano. I know of several others, 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. We will reconvene at 10 
o'clock. 

TurEspay, Fesruary 5, 1957. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCF, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, a former 
Member of Congress, and one of our hard working Members of Con- 
gress I might say because I had the pleasure of serving with him on 
the old Naval Affairs Committee. He has been doing a very good job 
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on the President’s Committee for the Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 
You may proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Maas. I appreciate the opportunity to again appear before 

a and briefly report on the activities of the President’s Committee. 

t was my pleasure recently to give President Eisenhower a personal 
review of the highlights of the past year and you will be pleased to 
learn that he has agreed to continue his fine support of the committee 
not only by speaking at our annual meeting, May 23-24, but in taking 
part in a special television film short dso at securing greater equal- 
ity of Perna for the handicapped throughout the country. 

One of the basic reasons for the success of our voluntary efforts 
in behalf of qualified handicapped men and women workers has been 
the continued support of our various programs by the Congress of 
the United States and the President, not to mention the fine coopera- 
tion from the Federal and State agencies. 

This high-level support stemming from the Congress and the Presi- 
dent has had a very salutory action on our requests for assistance at 
the State and local levels. So, in behalf of all the fine handicapped 
men and women whose lives have been made easier as a result of all 
this volunteer promotional work, I extend sincere thanks. 

Important as has been the work of the various public and private 
agencies, your support of the informational, promotional, and educa- 
tional efforts of the President’s Committee has helped in large measure 
to create a favorable climate of public opinion in which the profes- 
sionals can best complete their important work of training and placing 
the handicapped. 


ADDITIONAL SUM REQUESTED FOR BUDGET YEAR 


As you have noted in the President’s budget before you, we are 
seeking an additional sum of approximately $37,000 to better serve 
the States in their various supplementary programs of services to 
the handicapped through an increase in the number and effectiveness 
of volunteer committees and an expansion of the committee’s basic 
promotional efforts at all levels. This amount provides for one addi- 
tional professional information specialist and for increases in the 
amounts available for travel, printing, contractual services and the 
new item of $5,800 for the civil service retirement fund. 

These modest increases will enable us to do a better all-around job 
and will increase our opportunity to better serve State governors’ 
committees, which, I am happy to inform you, are becoming increas- 
ingly more active and correspondingly more effective. As a result of 
a special brochure prepared by our Office, a number of the States are 
requesting their own appropriations. We believe this trend is evi- 
dence of considerable maturity in a decade of volunteer effort and 
have encouraged all such efforts to provide governors’ committees 
with a small staff to devote full time to the specialized task of har- 
nessing the best that is available in the magnificent volunteer spirit 
of our citizens, 

If we have learned one simple fact, it is that good intentions and 
kind thoughts are not sufficient. They must be properly put to work 
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in behalf of the handicapped and this has been one of the major suc- 
cesses of our own Committee staff. It has seldom overlooked an 
opportunity to follow through on an expressed show of interest or 
to capitalize upon the good intentions or kind thoughts of Commit- 
tee members or member organizations. 

We feel that these additional funds will enable us to keep our faith 
with the Congress, the people, and the various agencies whose opera- 
tional efforts we help to supplement as we work together in making 
Publie Law 565 a realistic document. 


PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


We are setting our sights ever higher so as not to be found wanting 
in the promotional efforts which the agencies tell us have been so 
helpful in making it easier for them to train and place increased 
numbers of handicapped persons. 

As I have in the past, I wish again to pay tribute to the very sub- 
stantial efforts of the Veterans’ Administration Information Service 
for the fine work it has done at real sacrifice of staff time and expense 
both in Washington and in the field in making our radio-television 
efforts one of the real crowning successes of the various promotional 
campaigns sponsored and approved by the advertising council. Some 
of this increase may be oad in stepping up ad council efforts. 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


I could not in conscience appear before you without asking for your 
personal attention to the budget of the Bureau of E mployment Se- 
curity insofar as it pertains to services to the handicapped. As I told 
the President, Secretary Mitchell, and members of our executive com- 
mittee recently, I feel deeply that sufficient funds for the handicapped 
should be provided so that Public Law 565 can effectively be carried 
out and so that, as is sometimes the case, funds provided are not 
siphoned off for other administrative expenses. 

Also, instead of hiring a handicapped specialist in some cases, per- 
sons are given the “title” and the mission is relegated to “additional 
duties.” Those of you who have been a junior officer in any of the 
armed services know how much attention it is possible to give an 
additional-duty assignment when you have several of such thankless 
tasks all waiting for action. 

I wish to support any reasonable increase in funds for the use of 
the handicapped placement program in the local offices of the public 
employment service, for without this support the handicapped will 
surely lose ground. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS REALIZED AND ANTICIPATED 


In conclusion, we are moving ahead on several fronts. A decade 
ago, when this committee was first established, we were a few scattered 
platoons drilling poorly in a most disorganized manner across the 
Nation in a relatively few places. Today, thanks greatly to your 
vision in unanimously passing Public Law 565, we are a small “army” 
of well-organized, well-equipped volunteers with forces in every State 
and Territory and the District of Columbia. One of our major goals 
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for the year ahead ‘is to increase the number of volunteers in our 
“army” and to increase the number of communities in which we have 
outposts for the handicapped. With your support we shall continue 
our strategic mission of providing greater security for our Nation 
through an increase in the personal and family security of handi- 
ca men and women across the country. 

_ The increase we have requested this year is in line with the progres- 
sive buildup of the work of creating a “jobs for the handicapped” 
situation throughout the country in regard to increased rehabilita- 
tion. We have been geared to that problem, and to be effective we 
must have the climate created in every community where rehabilita- 
tion efforts are made, so that when those who are rehabilitated are 
trained for a job there will be an acceptance of them in the community. 


PROGRESS AT COMMUNITY LEVEL 


We are concentrating now on the community level. We feel in the 
years gone by we have done the maximum on a national basis. We 
have had magnificient cooperation from the press, magazines, radio, 
and television, and on a national basis it is well recognized but the 
jobs are actually in the community. That is where the handicapped 
are and that is where the jobs are, so we are now concentrating on help- 
ing build up community committees. A good deal of the increase 
in the appropriation will be devoted to this increased emphasis on 
community committees and the literature will be so designed. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL AND IN TRAVEL 


There is but 1 new person involved in the appropriation, 1 new staff 
member. There is increased travel because we are going to have to 
get down to more communities to assist them in properly organizing, 
stimulating, and motivating their local committees, but I would just 
like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this has certainly been paying off. 
The very relatively small appropriation for the President's Commit- 
tee has been showing results. Reniotintes these kind of committees 
are very difficult to measure but the increase—and it is a spectacular 
increase—in the placements of the seriously physically handicapped in 
the last several years has been remarkable. I might say to you that, 
as a result of these activities, the increased number of handicapped 
people who have been taken off welfare rolls and rehabilitated and then 
obtained jobs are paying back in Federal income taxes many, many 
times the appropriation for the activities of the Committee. 


NEED FOR PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


Now, of course, we are not an operating agency. We do not get 
people jobs but we do back up the employment service and I would 
like to call your attention to the necessity of adequate appropriations 
for the handicapped program of the employment service. They have 
been doing a very fine job but I believe through transfers of funds and 
so on in the States, that many offices do not have, excepting in name, 
handicapped-placement specialists. If this program is to succeed, or 
if the whole rehabilitation program is to succeed, there must be spe- 
cialists in every local office. 
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We can help them tremendously. We can create the atmosphere, 
we can get the general-acceptance idea across but the actual work of 
matching a handicapped person to a job which that person can per- 
form has to be done by the employment service, and so I would like 
to urge in the strongest terms that you see that the employment service 
has adequate appropriations for its handicapped program. 


“PEOPLES TO PEOPLES” 


PROGRAM 

It might interest you to know that the President has stimulated 
anew program called the peoples-to-peoples program. ‘There are some 
41 committees. He asked me to form and head one on the handi- 
capped. This is on a global basis. It is not a Government agency and 
it will be financed privately. Of course, the work is so close to what 
we are doing in this country that ideas that we have used, the knowl- 
edge that we have gained through our activities in the President’s 
Committee, and our close association with the rehabilitation agencies to 
assist other countries in developing their rehabilitation program will 
give them all of the advantage of our knowledge, our experience, and 
our help in every way possible. 

I think it has tremendous possibilities. While that will be strictly 
nongovernmental, of course, the President’s Committee is nongov- 
ernmental. The only appropriation is for the maintenance of the 
staff, literature and travel, I think as you gentlemen all know, that 
none of us are Government officials and we all serve without pay so 
that the appropriation is just for the maintenance of the staff for 
travel and for publications, largely. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS LAST YEAR 


We had $160,000 last year. The radio and television industry alone 
just in connection with National Physically Handicapped Week do- 
nated in services, talent and time over $3 million worth of free time 
and talent to us so I think we are receiving very rich dividends on 
this appropriation. I feel the amount we have requested is the mini- 
mum necessary to do the job which you, the Congress have told the 
President’s Committee to do, to gear its activities up with the increas- 
ing rehabilitations. 

I will be very glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM TO PUBLICIZE CRIPPLING HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 


There is one thing I would like to call your attention to: We have 
learned that while there is a great deal of emphasis being placed on 
the number of people who are killed in traffic accidents, that more 
spectacular than that, even, and we believe it has even greater pos- 
sibilities of deterring people from this recklessness on the highways, 
especially on long weekends, is the fact that for every one who is 
killed, there are many, many, many more who are injured and for 
every one killed there are about three who are permanently crippled. 

We have begun to publicize this nationally and in the last several 
long weekends we have received considerable support from radio, tele- 
vision and the press. We intend to continue that campaign. We think 
that it may have more effect than even just statistically telling them 
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how many are going to be dead. We are going to try to dramatize 
the fact that if you are dead, you are dead, but if you are permanently 
crippled you may be in a hospital for years and you may have to 
learn a new trade entirely and we think that may be a greater deterring 
effect. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much, General. 


PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED LAST YEAR 


I think you are doing a very good job in this position since you have 
headed this committee to employ the physically handicapped. ‘The 
Secretary of Labor complimented you on your work yesterday in con- 
nection with the fact that over 200,000 handicapped have been placed 
in jobs this last vear, through the employment services, and gave you 
and your committee credit for stimulating the interest of employers 
all over the country in hiring these people. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


You are asking for a $41,000 increase, but most of that is for travel, 
publications and so forth. You have one new position in the 1958 
request. 

General Maas. That is right, and nearly $6,000 of it is a required 
item for our contribution to civil service retirement. 


REASON FOR LIMITATION TO “PHYSICALLY” HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Fogarty. What was the reason for putting into this act the 
name “physically” ? 

General Maas. That is the way Congress did it. In 1945 they 
passed the National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week and 
since then all legislation referring to it has referred to it as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Employ the Physically Handicapped. 

Mr. Focarry. What would happen if the act was changed to read 
“President’s Committee on National Employ the Handicapped Week ? 

General Maas. We would have no obejction to it except at the pres- 
ent time we have a presidentially approved seal which we use on our 
stationery and it would be rather expensive to make that change. 
Actually, we help everybody. We wouldn’t want to be known at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, as being too actively in the field of gaining 
acceptability of the mentally retarded because we have enough diffi- 
culty as it is but we do feel by paving the way for the physically 
handicapped we know we are actually making it much easier for re- 
habilitated mentally handicapped to get jobs as well but we are a little 
afraid at this stage we might scare off some of the employers who have 
never hired any kind of handicapped at all. If they thought they were 
going to be loaded down with the mentally handicapped it might hold 
them back. 

Mr. Foearry. The only reason I mention it is that we have been 
putting some stress on the vocational rehabilitation people to spend 
a little more time rehabilitating mentally retarded people and people 
with cerebral palsy. Sometimes the statistics on persons rehabilitated 
are made up too much of people who just got a pair of glasses or a 
hearing aid. ‘They have been side-stepping some of those who are the 
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more severely handicapped, such as cerebral palsy and mentally re- 
tarded. 
I don’t like to see those people left out. 


EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


General Maas. We are not leaving them out but our great emphasis 
has been that the physically handic capped, when rehabilitated and 
properly placed, are the equal of the nonhandicapped. Now, that is 
not true generally speaking of rehabilitated mentally retarded. They 
can do repetitive jobs and do them excellently. In fact, in many 

‘ases they can do a repetitive job better than even a physically handi- 

capped, or nonhandicapped person at all because they don’t get. tired 

of it. But they are not suitable for all types of employment. The 
physically handicapped, while each individual is not suited for every 
type of employment, there is no type of employment some physics ally 
handicapped person can’t perform and isn’t performing throughout 
the country. We think at the present time we would rather not have 
the emphasis change. 


PROGRESS IN CEREBRAL PALSY AND EPILEPTIC FIELD 


We think we are performing a great service for the cerebral palsy 
people who, of course, are not mentally retarded although many em- 
ployers look on it that way and the same way with epileptics. 

We are making progress in the cerebral palsy field and in epileptics. 
A great many are being employed now and we are certain that we are 
actually making it a great deal easier to place the mentally retarded. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MENTALLY RETARDED 


Mr. Focarry. Just to make it a matter of record, General, I do want 
it to show that attention has been called to this problem of employ- 
ment for mentally retarded adults. Also those adults afflicted with 
cerebral palsy and those suffering from epilepsy. In 80 or 90 percent 
of the cases of epilepsy, they can be helped now with the new drugs 
that we have. 

When we talk about the employment of these who are mentally re- 
tarded or who have some form of mental retardation, of course we 
are talking about those who are employable and not the more severe 
cases. There are some cases of mental retardation that are border- 
line cases. Many employers have found them to be excellent workers. 
There are groups, you know, private organizations, who are doing a 
zood job in the employment of these people. 

Mr. McCann. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of interest. Most of 
the people we are now working with are taking care of the people 
whoh ave cerebral palsy and epilepsy. In our magazines and publi- 

cations, we do include epileptics and people with cerebral palsy within 
the physically handicapped, although they do have brain damage. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes there is too much difference between cere- 
bral palsy and mental retardation, and sometimes it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish whether a person with cerebral palsy is or is not mentally 
retarded. 
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Mr. McCautit. We have been making an effort in the mental area 
with regard to cerebral palsy and the people who have epilepsy. In 
fact, at our meeting recently, we distributed a very fine pamphlet the 
Civil Service Commission put out. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you send that to the committee? 

General Maas. You should know, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee and I received a plaque from United Cerebral Palsy for the great 
assistance we had rendered in helping them get jobs. We are now un- 
sympathetic. In fact, we are active in the field. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has been brought to my attention. That is the 
reason I raised the question. 

Mr. McCanitx. Our job is promotion. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are doing a good job. 

General Maas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Fesruary 5, 1957. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 











1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: 
1. Improving State labor legislation..................----- $158, 483 $158, 944 $166, 744 
2. Improving conditions of migratory workers............. 50, 672 55, 000 101, 325 
3. Reducing industrial accidents__-.........--...-..------ 352, 191 379, 901 440, 326 
4. Protecting young workers and advancing their em- 
ployment opportunities........-.-.....---..--------.-- 83, 125 81, 855 152, 330 
5. Promoting employment of physically handicapped---_- 139, 919 160, 700 197, 575 
6. Registration of labor union data__._.-.......-...-..-.-.. 26, 780 24, 582 25, 882 
7. Executive direction and management services_--_--.-.-- 81, 970 78, 318 82, 815 
I ds a oii dias ebdee np aug 893, 140 939, 300 1, 167, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts.....-...-- — 28, 600 op TONE kis ols landcecs : 
Unobligated balance no longer available----........--..-- TRUE Fo cakss2entace [ocak coacame 
Appropriation (adjusted) ...........------------.------- 866, 500 | 911, 500 1, 167, 000 
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Obligations by objects 






































1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ence — 
Total number of permanent positions_............-.-.--- akdinia 109 113 120 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............----.--- 1 1 3 
Average number of all employees _--_..........---------------. 105 112 129 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-............---.--------| 108 110 127 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
2p VOGGde ORY. 1). foi. iii. he abhi. $6, 670 , 503 
SN i GS-8.9 GS-8.8 
i Personal services: 
BNE I es en a aa wenlin $691, 329 $730, 400 $814, 500 
Positions other than permanent.................--- Se 5, 109 2, 800 14, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base-.......-....------+--- 2, 685 |-- aes 3, 100 
Total personal services....-.....-.------------------ 699, 123 733, 200 831, 600 
02 Travel Sana eine eeaty Gare Comte wieapaare aoe cashich cola alent 54, 239 64, 200 93, 500 
08 Transportation of things. ..3.4 6.0005. -.e giles 4s5-. ccdaee 3, 918 2, 800 5, 100 
CSG COPE ed. .tennnndedbdseunstpeneneta 7, 028 16, 500 18, 7 
05 Rents and utility services_..:...........-...---. aha eb dibhed | 1, 900 
06, Printing and reproduction, 2b.) cceneg--coeeese-ppenen=- 8, 847 58, 900 | 78, 000 
07 Other contractual services ae Seated 3, 012 4, 750 5, 050 
Services performed by other agencies_.....-...-..-.--- 45, 737 42, 450 51, 850 
Oe - eee Ce SN ios eka on tdnscacboncadnsacaanceuun 13, 096 12, 100 16, 000 
09 Equipmert.._..........--- aie at Tae 7, 120 3, 900 14, 400 
11 Grarts, subsidies, and contributions: 
Colitirrmacer 00 Fetiremene rama. 22 oe eo Se ASS eee ead ret 50, 300 
up "Re i I oo se ae 520 500 | 600 
Total obligations... ..............HUIAA. 2uOcARY 893, 140 939, 300 | 1, 167, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 



































| 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

aden sinaeaieencaiine | 

BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 

I inser Nl rite ie . $817, 500 | $911, 500 | $1, 167, 000 

Transferred from ** Unemployment compensation for veterans, } 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 182)........-_. 49, 000 | -.----- ontis Gateae tas 
seats a decknd te ede Sl chen De 
Aajusted appropriation. -. MLL Jabba Eel 866, 500 911, 500 | 1, 167, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. -......--..---- ipa ioe 69, 406 | 63, 603 70, 000 
Increase in prior year obligations_...................--.--.----| BOP Foss. Libel. 
Total budget authorizations available Suseaee | 936, 066 975, 103 1, 237, 000 

EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES j 

Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations_. ; Pees a tee 800, 937 841, 500 1, 069, 400 
Out of prior authorizations _-..--............22.---.-- att 69, 566 | 63, 603 70, 000 

| — = _ —_ 
: Total expénditineb. 012.555). hones 870, 503 | 905, 103 1, 189, 400 

Unobligated balance no Jonger available (expiring for obliga- 

tion) __ Neepefept beds opt ie ble S ska ebanedaa teen 1, 960 |..-..- acd bah. wéacel ila 
Obligated balance carried forward... .....-.-..2--.-.--.--- 63, 603 70, 000 97, 600 
Total expenditures and balaneces:.....-/..-.2-2-- 1. 936, 066 975, 103 | 1, 237, 000 


_ Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it now the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Mr. Gurske, you may proceed, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gursxe. The State Services Section during 1956 had a con- 
tinued increase in the number of requests for assistance on labor legis- 
lation and administration of minimum wage, safety, rulemaking 
authority, wage payment, and collection, child labor and workmen’s 
compensation, Services were giyen to 45 States and 3 Territories, 
and more than 2,000 requests for assistance were complied with. 





STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 


The States have made real progress in many of these fields. Of the 
18 State legislatures meeting last year, 13 improved their workmen's 
compensation laws. 

The Bureau also gave assistance to 37 States on a variety of work- 
men’s compensation problems. 

A new development has come into the workmen’s compensation 
field, because of the continued increase in the use of atomic power 
in private industry, which will bring a. great many new diseases, due 
to exposure to radiation. 

Many of the State laws are not designed to cover these occupa- 
tional diseases because the biologists of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion tell us that overexposure to radiation may not manifest itself 
for as long as 5, 10, 15, 20 years, or even longer. 

Therefore, the time limitation for filing of claims in the State laws 
of 1 year, and some as little as 120 days, would deprive the worker of 
benefits. Therefore, these laws will have to be amended to cover this 
new hazard. 

Many States have asked us for assistance on that problem. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


With regard to migratory labor, we have made real progress in this 
field. The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, appointed in 
1954, has done a fine job in coordinating the activities of all of the 
Federal agencies who have a stake in this program. 

There are now 13 State migratory labor committees. Five of these 
were appointed in 1956. There are 11 other States where we are 
working with them to appoint State migrant labor committees to coor- 
dinate State activities in this field. 

We have also been able to alert and get the cooperation of national 
voluntary agencies to assist the domestic migrants in this field. 

Weare getting requests from States, not only to help lay the ground- 
work for establishment of State migratory labor committees and to: 
assist program development when a committee is underway, but also. 
to find ways to meet problems of registration of crew leaders, which 
is very important since the last Congress made the crew leaders the 
employers in the domestic migratory labor field, rather than the 
grower, improving labor camp facilities for migrants and extending 
workmen’s compensation and insuring safe transportation. 

The working group of the President’s Committee has developed a 
transportation code for migrants, and a camp sanitation code, which. 
we are now makin gavailable to the States for their use in developing 
State regulations. 

It must be remembered that the problems of domestic migratory 


workers, of which there are between five and six hundred thousand, 


must be resolved in large part by the States. We can only give them 
the assistance they request. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY PROGRAMS 


With regard to reducing industrial accidents, in 1956 we conducted 
85 training courses, as follows: In Federal establishments, 23; in 
States, 38; unions, 2; longshoremen, 22. 
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We made 566 service visits to Federal and maritime activities, as 
follows: Federal agencies, 279; stevedoring companies, 133 ; shipping 
companies, 43; marine trade associations, 37; insurance carriers, 10; 
union locals, 35; and ship repair companies, 29. 

I might add that in the first 6 months of 1957, we visited 100 ship 
repair concerns. We made inspections and made recommendations 
for improvement of safety conditions, removing hazards, and also 
recommending the establishment of labor-management safety com- 
mittees. 

We also initiated 5 special industry programs in the States. Typical 
of the results of such programs is a 27 percent reduction in accidents 
in the cotton yarn industry, reported by the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. Denton. I didn’t quite get that. Just what was that? 

Mr. GurskeE. A special industry program for the cotton yarn 
industry, reported by the State of North Carolina. That is one of 
the major industries, Mr. Congressman, in the State of North Carolina, 
and we made a special effort there with the State Labor Department 
to develop a State safety program in that field. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1958 


The total fund available for the 1957 fiscal year for the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, exclusive of the physically handicapped program, is 
$778,600, and the amount requested for 1958 is $969,425, or an increase 
of $190,825. The increases are as follows: 

For improving conditions of migratory farm workers, that is, 
domestic migratory farm workers, we requested 4 positions and 
$40,000. 

For development of a program for overcoming obstacles for employ- 
ment of idle Sai -iaeat youths, we are asking 9 position and 
$60,700. 

For conducting the 1958 President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, we are asking for $20,000. I might add, this is held every 
other year, and it is growing by leaps and bounds. Last year, we 
invited the farm group to participate and next year we are asking 
the mining industry and the transportation industry to participate. 

Up to the present time, we have been absorbing the cost of this 
Conference out of our meager appropriations, but in view of the 
additional expense on account of the size of the President’s Conference, 
we can no longer do that. That is the reason for the request of the 
$20,000. 

For extension of safety services for the detection and control of 
radiation hazards, we are requesting two positions and $20,000. That 
is the request, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Gurske. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 REQUEST WITH 1957 APPROPRIATION 


In 1957 you had available $939,300, which includes a transfer from 
the Secretary’s Office of $27,800. You are asking in 1958 for $1,167,000, 
or an increase of $227,700. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gursxe. That is with the other costs, of civil service retire- 
ment and also the revolving fund. It includes the physically handi- 
capped. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

Mr. Van Zant. 1,182,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How does that compare with the $1,206,055 in the 
justification that I have. 

Mr. Van Zant. That is because of a change in the revolving fund. 

Mr. Foaarty. I thought that was only $5,000. 

Mr. Hopson. This $1,206,000 has to be changed because some of the 
items originally requested as a part of the revolving fund have been 
changed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The amounts originally to be financed out of the revolving fund 
were higher than now reflected in the budget. 

Mr. Foearry. Tell me about that. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION ON REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Hunson. We asked that the library services be financed out of 
the Department of Labor’s revolving fund. Also the personnel serv- 
ice. Those items were eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why? 

Mr. Hopson. I don’t know the particular reason for it. 

Mr. Foaarty. They must have had a reason. 

Mr. Dopson. I believe they felt it was something that should be in 
the control of the Bureau that has to pay for it. In other words, 
the user of these particular services would not have control over what 
they would be charged for out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is similar to the point I was trying to make yes- 
terday, that Congress ought to have some control over that $150,000 
item. 

Mr. Dopson. I think there is a lot of detail to get into, but every 
dollar that goes finally into the revolving fund is explained or set 
forth here in the justification. 

A simple explanation, and the way the budget looks at it, a bureau, 
whether it wants 10,000 copies of something duplicated, if it has to pay 
for it, maybe they will look at their request a little more carefully. 

It is a user control cost, and maybe they will order 8,000 or 5,000 
copies. Whereas, if the Secretary’s Office is standing the complete 
burden of the duplicating cost, somebody else is paying for it. It is 
just human nature that there would not be exercised the same care as if 
it is coming out of their own budget. 

The theory of user control over items for) which they are being 
charged was the principle that the Bureau of the Budget used. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET ACTION ON OTHER ITEMS 


Mr. Fogarty. For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget that 
they did not see fit to give? 

Mr. Van Zant. $15,000 in the youth employment. 

Mr. Foearty. You asked for $75,000 instead of $60,000. 

Mr. Van Zant. And retirement was reduced $2,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. If your appropriation is: reduced, we can expect then 
that the retirement.fund will be reduced accordingly, is that: correct? 

Mr. Van Zant. Yes. 
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Mr. Focartry. Your first increase is $40,000 for your program of im- 
proving conditions for the migratory farm worker, is that correct? 
Mr. Gurske. Domestic farm worker. 


PRESIDEN'T’S COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


Mr. Focarty. What are the duties of the President’s Committee on 
Migratory Farm Labor? 

Mr. Gursxe. Their first duties are to coordinate the programs of all 
the Federal agencies that touch on migrant labor ; second, is to develop, 
as I stated before, the transportation code for the safe transportation 
of these migratory workers, and a camp sanitation code, and to stimu- 
late the States to greater activity, such as providing decent housing, 
providing camp sanitation, accepting the children in school, 
which is quite a problem since migrants usually are not taxpayers in 
the community, and granting them other concessions, such as coverage 
of workmen’s compensation. 

You see, the Mexican importees are guaranteed a certain wage. 
They are covered by workmen’s compensation and usually they are 
supplied with a certain amount of work. None of these conditions 
apply to the domestic labor. 

Mr. Focarty. No; the domestic labor is a free market, whereas 
the importation of the Mexican labor is under an agreement we have 
between this country and Mexico, as authorized by law. 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of course, we have Federal regulations as far as they 
are concerned, as far as sanitation, pay, conditions of housing, and 
transportation are concerned, which we don’t have for domestic 
migratory workers. 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied with the conditions that exist, now, 
with regard to the living conditions of these migratory workers? 

Mr. Gurskr. No. We have just started to improve these conditions 
in 12 States, and there are about 11 other States where a great deal 
of work has to be done. 

Mr. Fogarry. It has been brought to my attention more than once 
about the housing conditions and sanitation that exist in these camps. 

Mr. Gurskr. It is very bad. 

Mr. Foaarry. And also the problem of schooling for the children 
of these workers, Are all these children going to school? 

Mr. Gursxre. No. They are not accepted in school in some com- 
munities. ‘That is another program that we are working on. 

Mr. Focarty. Didn’t we give you some money a couple of years 
ago to make some sort of a pilot study ? . 

Mr. Gurske. $50,000. 

Miss McConnett. We got $50,000 for the migratory labor program 
that is now being carried out. That $50,000 finances the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor and also provides for the limited 
technical service that our bureau is giving the States. 

Mr. Fogarty. I recall you people told us of a project in Hoopeston 
in Illinois, or Indiana. 
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Mr. Denron. Illinois. 

Mr. Fogarty. That worked out pretty well and you wanted to do 
something along that line. Have you followed up along that line? 

Miss McConne.t. We know there are now more than 100 local 
community programs that have been set up in different areas. They 
are not all just like the Hoopeston program, but they are programs 
that are developing community services in some way or another for 
migrants and their children. 

Some of them have been child-care centers; some have been summer 
schools for the children. Some have been a combination of those, and, 
in some communities, recreation programs. There is real progress 
being made, both at the State and local levels. 

Mr. Foearty. Are you satisfied with the progress that has been 
made ¢ 

Miss McConnewt. I am pleased with the progress that has been 
made but I know a great deal more must be done. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you think ought to be done? 

Miss McConnetui. Well, I think the things that are being done in 
the States that already have State migratory-labor committees, for 
example, can be done in many other States where they also have a 
large migratory population and where they have no coordinated State 
program. 

I think that a great deal can be done to stimulate more community 
programs along the lines of these we were just discussing. I think 
the States can do a great deal more, although much has been done, 
to get the children into school. 

I can’t give you statistics on it, but I do know a much larger number 
of children are attending school in the States where their parents are 
working than there were before this program was initiated with the 
money Congress appropriated 3 years ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply us with a list of recommendations 
of things vou think should be accomplished in this field to make this 
a satisfactory arrangement? 

Miss McConnett. I will do the best I can on that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


WHat SHOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE STATES TO ACHIEVE THE OBJECTIVES OF 
IMPROVED CONDITIONS FOR MIGRANTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


The objective of the program to improve the conditions of domestic migratory 
agricultural workers and their families is essentially to insure for them the 
rights and privileges commonly accepted as basic to the American way of life. 
This includes community acceptance of the migrant, family security, access to 
melical and hospital facilities, educational opportunity, decent housing, safe 
transportation, economic security including more regular and steady employ- 
ment, better earnings and improved working conditions, and social-security 
benefits. 

To accomplish this will take the combined efforts of many Federal and State 
Government agencies and the understanding, support, and cooperation of many 
groups including farm employers and the general public. 

Specifically, a program to achieve these objectives would include: 

1. The establishment of State migratory-labor committees in the States (ap- 
proximately 33) having a concentration of migrants in order to provide a coordi- 
nated approach on the part of State agencies and citizen groups to meet their 
problems. In the 13 States with such committees substantial progress has been 
made. 

2. Registration, and regulation as needed, of crew leaders and labor contrac- 
tors to provide for communication and to overcome present difficulties facing 
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both employers and workers in connection with the recruitment and employment 
of migrants. 

3. Provisions of State regulations to insure safe intrastate transportation of 
migrant agricultural workers to supplement Federal regulations covering inter- 
state transportation of such workers. 

4. Extension of the protection of State workmen’s compensation laws to agri- 
cultural workers injured on the job. 

5. Expansion of the annual work program of the Employment Service to all 
areas in order to help provide more regular employment for agricultural migrants. 

6. Additional and improved housing, including provision of State regulations 
governing the registration and regulation of labor camps, and including standards 
for building construction, sanitation, and maintenance of labor-camp facilities. 

7. Provision of some form of credit, perhaps through federally insured loans, 
by which farmers unable to finance adequate housing facilities could be extended 
financial assistance for this purpose. 

8. Establishment of more rest stops, for migrants in transit on established 
routes of migration, to eliminate hardships now being encountered. 

9. Provision of adequate school facilities with special attention to the par- 
ticular educational needs and problems of children of migrant workers, developed 
through the cooperation of Federal and State, public and private, educational 
agencies and groups. 


10. Establishment of child-care centers for children of mothers working in the 
fields, 

11. Adult-education programs for migrants including programs to increase 
workers’ skills, and extension of home-demonstration programs to migrants to 
help them improve their ability to deal with their home-management problems. 

12. Access to and increased provision of health services for migrants including 
immunizations, and the maintenance of clinics for preventative and curative 


services, together with medical and hospital care for those in need of such 
services. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE OF MIGRATORY WORKER FAMILY 


Mr. Focarry. What is the annual wage of these migratory workers 
today ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. I believe it is somewhere between $600 and $800. 

Mr. Fogarty. It that a family or person / 

Mr. Gurske. A family. 

Mr. Focarry. About 3 years ago, I though it was around $400 or 
‘S500, 

Miss McConnetu. The wage level has risen, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Up to $600 

Miss McConnetu. Yes, but I believe the figure is a little higher than 
that. 

Mr. Fogarty. How can they live on $600? 

Miss McConnetu. They don’t have an easy time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can they get enough to eat / 

Miss McConnewy. Not always. 

One of the things I have found interesting in these community pro- 
grams that have been set up for children is that there is nearly always 
provided a good noon meal for the children. The way in which the 
physical condition of those children has changed, even in a couple of 
months, when they are getting one good substantial cooked meal a 
‘day, has been very interesting. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was wondering how a family could buy enough food 
for a year on $600. 

Miss McConnetu. I'd hate to try to do it. 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Fogarty, they usually live in shacks free of charge. 

Mr. Fogarty. I didn’t realize we had conditions like that in this 
‘country. They are working for $600 a year. 
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Miss McConnetu. I am not certain of that figure. I think per- 
haps the annual average wage is a little more than that. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us for the record the right figure. 

Miss McConne -. It is still very low. They are, without doubt, 
among the lowest paid. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The latest figures for the average wages of migratory agricultural workers are 
for 1954. In that year the average annual cash wages earned were $1,160, $261 of 
which were earnings from nonfarm employment. No data on family earnings 
isavailable, (The Hired Farm Workng Force of 1954, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Marketing Service, March 1956.) 

Mr. Focarty. How much are we appropriating to the employment 
services for this work? Isn’t that related to what we are talking 
about; placement of farmworkers? 

Miss McConnett. I think one factor that has helped raise the wage 
level of these migrant agricultural workers has been the efforts of the 
Employment Service to provide more continuous employment for 
them, so that they don’t entirely depend on their own efforts to get 
jobs as they travel from place to place. 

Mr. Focarry. I notice that we are appropriating over $400,000, just 
for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Employment Security for 
this farm placement service. I suppose we could eliminate that serv- 
ice if conditions are not improved, couldn’t we? 

Mr. Dopson. That, Mr. Chairman, is for the entire placement and 
movement of everyone that we can place on the farms. It is not just 
restricted to this migratory group. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe we could find out how much is expended for 
the so-called migratory worker, though, and eliminate that from the 
budget, unless these conditions are bettered, or unless these States are 
willing to meet the codes that you people have gotten up. 

Mr. Dopson. You have farmworkers who are part-time farmwork- 
ers. You have all kinds of people who devote part time to their work 
in the harvesting of crops. 

The Employment Service is interested in supplying the requests 
they get from the growers to the extent they can. The migrant work- 
ers will help to fill it. Maybe they recruit from the general work force 
within an area to meet the needs. 

Mr. Focarty. The only thing I am trying to do, Mr. Dodson, is try 
to find some way whereby these conditions, that exist at the present 
time, can be improved. 

You are not satisfied with these conditions, are you? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. I think these conditions which Mr. Gurske 
speaks about—Mr. Gurske is trying to improve the conditions under 
which these people live and work. 

Mr. Focarty. We have been trying to correct this for 4 or 5 years 
now, and progress is not very fast. 


LEGISLATION TO ASSIST MIGRATORY WORKER 


Mr. Dopson. Some of this will probably require legislation. For 
example, the last Congress provides for a bill providing for safety in 
the transporting of migrant workers. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the Department going to suggest any legislation 
in this field this year? 
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Mr. Dopson. At the present time, we are having a study made of 
housing conditions of the domestic migrant workers. I don’t know 
what will be our recommendations as a result of that study, at this 
time. 

Mr. Focartry. The housing conditions have been brought to my 
attention by several people. They tell me they don’t know how 
people can exist in some of the shacks they live in. 

Mr. Dopson. When we get into housing, we get into sanitation and 
into health, so this study ‘being made now of the housing conditions 
will be very revealing, and w hat recommendations will be forthcom- 
ing lam not prepared to say at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. I would like to make this a part of the record, too: 
We will be interested in seeing what you do about it this year, insofar 
as proposing legislation is concerned, to correct these conditions. 

I hope you w ill make a note of that and report to us next year, what 
you have proposed, and what changes have been made. 


COMMUNITY ATTITUDE TOWARD MIGRATORY FAMILIES 


Do you think we should deny some of the grant funds to areas which 
refuse to accept these workers in their communities ? 

Miss McConne tt. I think you are dealing, Mr. Fogarty, in the non- 
acceptance of the migratory workers in the community, with people’s 
attitudes. It is something that has to be changed gr ‘adually and by 
education. I think that the work of the Employ: ment Service is a part 
of that educational program in the community. I think what a State 
committee, for example, can do, is also a part of it. ‘These conditions 
have been going on for a long time. You can’t change them over- 
night. 

RATE OF PROGRESS 


Mr. Fogarty. I know that. You have been talking about this for 
7 or 8 years, tomy knowledge. This is not the first time you have men- 
tioned it. 

Miss McConnetu. We have had money only for 2 years. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Miss McConnetu. And | think the progress has been encouraging. 

Mr. Foearry. In 2 years? 

Miss McConne.u. I do. 

Mr. Focarry.. You are satisfied with the progress? 

Miss McConnetu. I am pleased with the progress that has been 
mace. 

Mr. Fosarry. You are not satisfied ? 

Miss McConnetu. No, I am not satisfied. 

Mr. Dopson. We have had $50,000 for each of the 2 years that Miss 
McConnel has referred to. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you think you should have more money for this? 

Mr. Dopson. That is why we are asking for the $40,000. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is $40,000 enough ? 

Mr. Dopson. We think we can make more progress with $40,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose we give you $140,000, “what would you do 
then? 

Mr. Dopson. We would have to plan a program. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t have any program in mind, under which 


you could use that money ? 
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Miss MeConnetut. We do have a program 

Mr. Fogarry. I was going to say it would be very unusual if you 
couldn’t expend that amount of money in a program like this, if you 
received it. 

Mr. Dopson. We have a program, Mr. Charman, where we are 
endeavoring to get the States to establish these committees. We know 
we have active interest on the part of, I think it is, 11 or 13, additional 
States. We need this money to help get these committees established 
in those 11 or 13 additional States. 

We also need this money to help to develop what should be the 
recommendations after we get the findings from the surveys that we 
now have running. 


SURVEYS AND STUDIES VERSUS ACTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fogarty. You are always making surveys and studies. Every 
time you talk about some problem it is being surveyed or studied. Now 
you have been at it for 2 years. When are these surveys going to be 
completed so we can get some results / 

Mr. Dopson. The first survey was in transportation. We succeeded 
in getting legislation passed which has a safety code for the interstate 
transporting of migrant workers. 

Now, we are concentrating on housing. That is this year. The 
first year it was on transportation. This is the second year of the 
money and we are concentrating on housing. We hope to come up with 
something in the way of a recommendation to improve the housing 
conditions. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope so. 

Now, that is all the money you need at this time, for this problem ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. I think we can continue to make progress with an 
additional $40,000. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think you could make more progress with 
another $100,000 ? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, Miss McConnell indicates a larger program. I 
am not aware of the program she has in mind. 

Miss McConnext. More of the same we are doing now. 

With $100,000 we could put on more staff and be able to work in 
more States simultaneously. As it is, we are able to work very little 
in the States, although we have spread our money as far as we could. 
Additional resources means you can work faster and give more service 
to the States. 

Another area that hasn’t been touched, Mr. Fogarty, that the States 
are beginning to move in on, is the States’ own legislative programs 
with respect to migratory workers, with respect to the registration and 
regulation of crew leaders, the extension of certain laws to the migra- 
tory agricultural worker. Of course, the labor camp regulations. We 
are being asked now by a fair number of the States for help in those 
areas. With more resources we could do a better job for the States on 
that than we are able to now. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you supply for the record a statement of how 
you think these conditions could be improved with additional funds 7 

Miss McConneLt. Yes, sir. 
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(The requested statement follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BUREAU oF LABOR STANDARDS PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


The Bureau’s program of advisory and technical assistance to the States in 
developing programs for the improvement of the conditions of domestic migra- 
tory labor has demonstrated its effectiveness by the progress that has been 
made in the past 2 years. Additional funds for an increase in staff, travel, and 
the preparation and issuance of program materials would substantially speed up 
action in the States. 

If addtiional funds are available, the Bureau will expand the advisory services 
which it is now giving on a limited scale: 

(1) Intensify efforts to promote State migratory labor committees where 
they do not now exist; advising State and local officials and citizen groups 
regarding surveys of their migrant situation, helping to appraise needs, and 
assisting with organizational problems. There are 33 States with a substantial 
number of migrants—only 13 have functioning State committees. Additional 
help, which the States are requesting from this Bureau, could speed up the 
organization of committees in the other States. 

(2) Increase service to established State committees, giving more frequent 
consultation and broadening the field of technical assistance given. For example, 
contacts to date have not only been limited but have been confined largely to 
State agencies and organizations. With a larger staff we would, in cooperation 
with State committees where they exist or otherwise on our own initiative, 
encourage the promotion of local or county committees, and provide program 
assistance as requested. In general, State migratory labor committees are not 
yet well enough established, nor do they have funds and personnel for this 
activity. 

(3) Assist in organizing and carrying out regional conferences to discuss and 
try to find ways to meet interstate as well as intrastate problems, and explore 
ways in which more uniform laws and regulations and handling of common 
problems may be established among States. As yet nothing has been done in 
this area, although the Bureau has been requested by the States to do this. 

(4) Help States to appraise their local migratory labor situation and give 
assistance in determining where pilot-community programs might be developed 
and advise regarding the planning of such pilot programs. 

(5) Extend cooperation with National, State, and local voluntary organiza- 
tions in finding ways to extend their programs to migrants. There is an interest 
on the part of many of these groups but consultation and program assistance 
is needed to get interest translated into action. 

(6) More adequately to service the increasing demand from the States for 
assistance in developing State regulations in such fields as transportation, labor 
camps, and registration of crew leaders. This may mean adaptation of recom- 
mended standards to meet a specific State’s problem and development of efiec- 
tive methods of administration. 

(7) Another service in this general field that could be given is in helping 
State labor departments see how existing regulations, such as child labor 
regulations and assistance in collecting unpaid wages that are due, can be 
applied to the migrant worker. 

The Bureau's informational and factfinding activities would be expanded to: 

(1) Undertake a broader program of research and evaluation to throw light 
on less understood aspects of migratory labor, such as the labor-contractor sys- 
tem, problems emerging in relation to crew leaders, problems in connection 
with extension of State workmen's compensation laws to agricultural workers 
(including migrants), etc., on which more information is needed as a basis 
for State action. This would serve the purpose of all States and would be devel- 
oped with the cooperation of State migrant committees and would be designed 
to evaluate the problems from the point of view of both migrant workers and 
growers, 

(2) Expand materially the program for the exchange of information among 
States on the development of successful means of coping with migratory labor 
problems. Some work has been done along this line but a more systematic 
system of obtaining reports of activities and disseminating the information needs 
to be worked out. This would prevent committees having to shop around for 
information and duplicating unsuccessful experiences. It would also be the 
method by which more action can be gotten underway that will help to bring 
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community acceptance of the migrant and his family, which is fundamental to 
meeting their other problems. 


YOUTH-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Focartry. You are asking for $60,700 for the employment of 
unemployed youths under 18. Is that similar to a request you made 
a year ago? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. That was turned down; is that correct? 

Mr. Gurske. It was rejected by the House and allowed by the 
Senate, and then in the conference we lost. 

Mr. Foaarty. This is a renewal of the request of last year? 

Mr. Gursxe. Yes, sir; it is a renewal. The committee may be in- 
terested that as of last October the census showed that nearly 500,000 
of these 16- and 17-year-olds out of school were without jobs. Of 
course, the longer they are without jobs the more of a problem they 
become and the more difficult to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know how many of those who are not work- 
ing want to work and are looking for work ? 

Mr. Gursxe. I assume the vast majority of them want to work but 
they have very little to offer the employer, since they are usually school 
dropouts and in many instances problem children, and so forth, and 
they need to be rehabilitated so that they can give an honest day’s 
work to an employer. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 


Mr. Foearry. You ask for money for the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety. This is a new item for which you have no 
money now ¢ 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that all it is going to cost ? 

Mr. Gursxe. If we give the staff service for the Conference. 

Mr. Foearry. This $20,000 will take care of the Conference and you 
are not coming in for any more money for that? 

Mr. Gurske. No. 


EXTENSION OF SAFETY SERVICES IN FIELD OF RADIATION 


Mr. Focartry. You ask for money to extend safety services to in- 
dustries using nuclear products, Is this a new project? 

Mr. Gurske. This is a new subject; yes. Private industry is now 
using nuclear energy and the State labor department inspectors will 
have to be trained to recognize the new hazards. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the Atomic Energy Committee doing anything in 
that field ? 

Mr. Gurske. No. The Atomic Energy Commission up to now has 
preempted the field since the law says they have this responsibility. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare doing anything in this field? 

Mr. Gursxe, As far as the public is concerned, but not on-the-job 
safety. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. How is your safety program working out, Mr. 
Gurske ? 


Mr. Gurske. Very well. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who is running it now? 

Mr. Gursxe. I am. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are? Are you doing everything down there? 
Mr. Gurske. Mr. Griffin is the Assistant Chief. 

Mr. Foearry. Is he in charge of this safety program? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

| Mr. Focartry. Whose place did he take? 
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Mr. Gurske. Mr. Parker, who resigned. 

Mr. Fogarty. And Mr. Griffin is the man who has filled that 
position ? 

Mr. Gurske. That is right. I am sure the committee will be inter- 
ested to know that in civilian employment in the Federal Government 
we have consistently every year reduced the number of fatalities and 
; the frequency. In 1955 we reduced fatalities compared with 1954 
by 17 percent. Going back to 1952, it was by 35 percent. We have 

been reducing them right along. We have increased the field safety 
area councils to 94. 
| Mr. Fogarty. Will you put that chart in the record ? 
| Mr. Gurske. Yes. 
Mr. Fogarty. This goes from 1948 to 1955? 
Mr. Gurske. Yes. 
Mr. Foearty. You have other statistics on that, do you not? 
Mr. Dopson. Page 18. 
. Mr. Fogarty. We will also put that in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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Federal civilian fatalities and injury frequency rate by year, 1948-55 
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Operating statistics 
1956 1957 1958 
1. Training courses 
a een ancungen GN SSodhh MOSES SESE. 2 21 35 
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feneererreee a i oe rd Mew n als 
2. Special industry programs: 
New programs initiated_..............-------.--.-----.------ 5 7 8 
Sts Cons I 03 ab conhineiduetpss seen sea> aun 1 1 3 
te employee programs: 
ek IRA wnvghandseceanhested|scencions igs 4 4 
Continuing orem dn tines atenicdetihanesaneleensdvebabe 4 4 
3. Service visits to eral and maritime activities: 
Soa, cid bp ania damnabiqeenb stmunil 279 181 250 
Stevedore companies.........-.-eisiiicisls2ssk., disse 133 150 175 
I CIE Bn. cane pepecpndcennspiesytipngdeh--onch 43 79 80 
Marine trade associations.................------------------- 37 36 40 
Neen TTT Te ne eee al ts siveeeitheanueran aaengee 10 20 20 
IR ek ccchabithbacagnds -dées ixisiet dpdelchigalelin i hitrn 35 57 60 
Ship repair companies... 1... .....-...-.-..-----------1.-.+1- 29 200 250 
4. Occupations hazardous for minors: 
ES ONE LEER Be RB LER IRS RRL RAPES ee ae ERS 1 1 1 
Investigation of hazards to minors.-_........--...-.....------- 4 Ada recesvers 2 
nga) 3 keine edbenh+¢- bere aeprerb en tlates 1 1 1 
5. Publications: 
I OG BN tin nd nog enn nh ben heirs ap cde cdecee 2 9 il 
nn WUIPIOONE SL Slit dha k ti lecdeecebodweneh 1 1 
6. Federal Safety Council: 
a ee dei eatin ea teewmenons 4 1 1 
Publications revised or developed -__.........--..--.--------- 2 3 3 





Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton. 


MODEL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


Mr. Denton. Your department prepared a model workmen’s com- 
pensation law, did they not ? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Some people accused you of invading a function of 
the States and trying to force this law on the various State legisla- 
tures. Is there anything you want to say about that? 

Mr. Gursxr. The model workmen’s compensation draft or com- 
prehensive provision, Mr. Denton, was not a project of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. It was prepared by the Under Secretary or Labor. 
We did give some assistance. Not very much. At the request of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee last year we closed out the project 
on July 1 and nothing further has been done on it. 

Dr. Denton. How much money were you given to write that act? 

Mr. Gursxe. Not any. 


DISPOSITION OF $40,000 INCREASE IN 1956 


Mr. Dopson. I think what you have in mind, Mr. Denton, there 
was a general increase given to the Bureau of Labor Standards for 
its field activity in helping to develop State laws for the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Denton. How much of an increase were they given for that? 

Mr. Dopson. It was $40,000, but that went across the board. Of 
that $40,000 some staff time was spent in working with Mr. Larson 
in the development of this workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Denton. That project is over and we gave $40,000 for that 
project? 

Mr. Dopson. Not for that project. 
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Mr. Denton. Well, the appropriation was increased $40,000 because 
of that project. 

Mr. Dopson. No, not because of that project. It was because we 
told Congress we needed an increase in the staff that was serving 
States, working with States in connection with their legislative prob- 
lems, and in developmental work of that type. This just happened 
to be one of the items that was performed during the first year we 
had that $40,000. 

Mr. Denton. What I am trying to get at is this: We gave $40,000 
for this type of work and now it is over. Where is the reduction 
in the budget since that work is done? 

Mr. Dopson. I wouldn’t want the record to stand that we got $40,000 
to do this model workmen’s compensation act, or the draft of the 
model workmen’s compensation act. We got the $40,000 to strengthen 
all of our work in the State legislation field. With the increased funds 
requested for 1956, the Bureau would give technical assistance to the 
States to help them in dealing with the difficult problems inherent in 
extension of coverage and to bring benefits more in line with wages 
and living costs. It would also assist States in working out some of 
the problems now confronting them on such matters as second-injury 
fund legislation, occupational disease coverage and administration, 
disability rating, rehabilitation, and effective techniques to simplify 
and promote payment of benefits. 

Mr. Denton. They certainly stated the following year, in connec- 
tion with the appropriation hearing, that they were using this extra 
$40,000 for preparation of this model law. 

Mr. Dopson. That particular project was not included in our origi- 
nal justification for the $40,000. 

Mr. Denton. The fact remains that it was used on that project. 
Now that is over. Now you don’t have to have the staff working on 
that, and I would think there would be some reduction because that 
work was completed. 

Mr. Dopson. The work was parceled out through the Department. 
It was under the leadership of the Under Secretary, who was Mr. 
Larson at that time, and the Bureau of Labor Standards contributed 
some of their time toward it, but it was not any great amount of staff 
time. 

Mr. Denton. They don’t have to do that now, do they ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 


FUNDS FOR RADIATION STUDIES 


Mr. Denton. Why shouldn’t we have some reduction in this appro- 
priation then ? 

Mr. Gurske. Because, Mr. Denton, we have a great: many other 
problems; brought on for example, those from exposure to radiation. 

Mr. Denton. You are not transferring the money for preparing 
this model workmen’s compensation law down to your safety proj- 
ect for radiation, you are asking for an additional appropriation for 
radiation; are you not? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes; but most of the State workmen’s compensation 
laws will have to be revised so as to cover these diseases brought on by 
overexposure to radiation, and ; 
Mr. Denton. How much do you ask for that, your radiation proj- 
ect ? 

Mr. Gurske. Twenty thousand dollars. 
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Mr. Denton. That is $20,000 extra. When you develop that, will 
you reduce your request $20,000 or will that be added onto the budget 
permanently ? 

Mr. Gursxe. That will be a continuing program for the training 
of inspectors for the State labor departments and other help to State 
and National agencies. 

Mr. Denton. You are asking for a new appropriation for safety 
service for the detection and control of radiation hazards? 

Mr. Gursxe. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. So the money you were using to prepare this code is 
not being used for this detection and control of radiation hazards, 
is it? You are asking for more money for that? 

Mr. Gursxe. That is right. 


MODEL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


DISPOSITION OF $40,000 INCREASE 


Mr. Denron. I still don’t understand why we don’t get a reduction 
in that budget because the work of preparing this code is completed. 
At least we were given to understand that was a special appropriation 
for a special project, preparing a model workmen’s compensation law. 

Mr. Gursxe. I am afraid that is a misunderstanding because the 
staff time that we gave to the model bill was very small. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, that was the inducement offered to the coin- 
misties and Congress for increasing this appropriation to $40,000, was 
it not ? 

Mr. Gurske. No, it was not included in my justification but the 
Under Secretary may have referred to it. 

Mr. Denton. Well, Mr. Gurske, I would just refer you to page 82 
of last year’s hearings where I find the following: 

Mr. Focartry. You spoke of the work you have accomplished in setting up some 
sort of standards for workmen’s compensation laws. We gave you $40,000 for 
that program this year. 

Mr. GurskKeE. Yes. 

Miss McConnett. I think we asked, Mr. Denton, however, for that 
money, for technical assistance to the States. The States in working 
on their legislative problems constantly turn to the Bureau of Labor 
Standards for help. 

Mr. Denton. It was quite a task to draw up that model workmen’s 
compensation law, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Gursxe. Yes, but the Under Secretary did much of the work 
personally. 

Mr. Denton. And your staff didn’t help a bit on that? 

Mr. Gurske. Some, oh, yes. 

Mr. Denton. You don’t have to do that work now? 

Mr. Gursxe. No. 

Mr. Denton. And you can’t figure how we can reduce this appro- 
priation any because that work is done? 

Mr. Gursxez. No, Mr. Denton, because the number of requests for as- 
sistance from the States in revising their laws, and working with 
governors’ committees who have been appointed to revise their State 
workmen’s compensation laws are increasing at a tremendous rate. 

. Mr. Denton. Of course, the trouble I have seen since I have been on 
this committee—and I have been on it a comparatively short time— 
is this: we grant money for a temporary project, and then we find there 
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js nothing more permanent than a temporary project. They never get 
through with it. 

Mr. Gurske. Well, we are in an expanding economy. 

Mr. Denton. As I remember 2 years ago the great talk was of this 
model workmen’s compensation item, and I think you did an excellent 
job in preparing it. 


NATIONALITY OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Let me ask you something about these migratory workers. Are 
they domestic labor, or are they Puerto Ricans, Mexicans and that 
type of people? 

Mr. Gurske. All domestic. 

Mr. Denton. Now, we don’t have this stream of migratory workers 
where I live—at least not to my knowledge. 

As I understand they start down South and they move up North 
and these migratories do mostly picking of fruit and berries and 
things of that sort, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gurske. That is correct. 


ROUTES TRAVELED BY MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Denton. How many channels are there? There are streams 
that they follow, I understand. 

Mr. Gurske. There are three streams. One a west coast stream. 
Another comes up from Texas and some go to California, Arizona, and 
others go to the Middle West and the Mountain States. The other 
strerzm starts from Florida, which has a great many colored people in 
it and comes up the east coast. 

Mr. Denton. It is just along the two coasts that you have this 
stream of migratory workers ? 

Mr. Gurskr. No, the Midwest has some. 

Mr. Denton. Someone spoke about the Midwest but what we have 
in the Midwest more than anything else is the hired hand on a farm, 
rather than a migratory group of workers; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gurske. Colorado has quite a group of migrant workers. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, to me, Colorado is the West. 

Miss McConnett. Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, 
and you have a few in Indiana. 

Mr. Denton. What would they be doing in Indiana, picking 
tomatoes ? 

Miss McConnetL. Tomatoes and some of the other truck crops, I 
believe, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denon. I have never seen them in my part of the country, 
and that is why I ask about them. 

Over how long a period in the year do they travel? They start 
out when and end up when? 

Mr. Gurske. They start in the spring on vegetable crops and end 
up summer and fall, in fruit. 

Mr. Denton. What do they do the rest of the year? 

Mr. Gurske. Practically nothing as far as I know. 

Miss McConnetu. Some of them are able to get winter jobs in a 
locality where they will settle for the winter. I think the employment 
service records will show that a certain proportion of them do have 
nonagricultural jobs for a short time during the winter. I believe the 
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studies that the Department of Agriculture has made also show that. 

Mr. Denon. Do they go back down south for the winter ? 

Miss McConnett. Most of them. 

Mr. Denton. How do they travel, in their own cars or does some- 
body haul them? 

iss McConnetu. Many of them are hauled in either old buses 
or trucks. 

Mr. Denton. Do they live mostly in tents? 

Miss McConnetw. Mostly in temporary labor camps rather than 
tents. . They are usually either constructed of wood or in a few cases, 
where the better camps are set up, they are using concrete blocks. 

Mr. Denton. Who builds these camps? 

Miss McConnetu. The growers who use the workers. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, in my part of the country we have more 
hired hands on the farm. They are given a house, they have their 
own garden, and they probably have their chickens and maybe a hog 
or two, maybe a cow, and while they do not make much money they 
do have a good many other things in addition to their salary. 

Miss McConneu. That is ie bind of thing the temporary migra- 
tory worker doesn’t have. 

Mr. Denton. Do the Mexican laborers have better conditions? 

Miss McConne.u. In general, I think they do. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Larep. Where do you have the most trouble with housing con- 
ditions for migratory workers ? 

Miss McConneti. You say where? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. In which States? 

Miss McConnetu. Well, I really couldn’t answer that question 
accurately, Mr. Laird. I think most of the States have improved 
some of their housing. I think all of them still have some substand- 
ard housing. 

Mr. Lamp. Quite a few migrant workers come into California. 

Miss McConnetu. They have done a great deal there, but I think 
even Californians will tell you they have a long way to go to provide 
decent conditions for all the migrant workers they have to have. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you think California is doing a good job in trying 
to correct this problem ? 

Miss McConnext. I think they are trying to; yes. 

Mr. Latrp. Is there anything that the Federal Government can do 
to help California, or do you think it is something the State can’t 
handle? 

Miss McConnet. I think the actual housing itself is a State prob- 
lem because that is usually the responsibility of the grower. I think 
the most we ean do in that, Mr. Laird, is to help the States who are 
trying to set up the standards that need to be followed in the building 
and maintaining of that housing. 

Mr. Lairp. You feel that those standards should be State standards? 

Miss McConnetu, Yes. 
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MODEL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW 


Mr. Lairp. I was interested in the discussion on the model work- 
men’s compensation law. I wasn’t on this committee last year, and I 
didn’t realize that this was sold to the committee as a model law. 

Mr. Gurske. I think that is the name that the Under Secretary used 
to begin with. It really was a comprehensive group of recommenda- 
tions for improving State workmen’s compensation laws. I don’t 
think you can call it a model law because all of us have different opin- 
ions of what a provision should be. 

Mr. Latrp. We like to think of our law in Wisconsin as the model 
law, and I hate to see this title preempted. 

Mr. Gurske. You have a good law, and a good administration. It 
is very good. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES ON THE MIGRATORY FARM WORKER 


Mr. Fogarty. Am I not correct that there have been 3 or 4 Presi- 
dential committees over the years to study this problem of the 
migratory farmworker ? 

Miss McConnetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. They all came up with the same findings, did they? 

Miss McConnetu, Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you get us a copy of the last Presidential com- 
mittee report and their recommendations? 

Mr. Gurske. We will be glad to. 

(A copy of the Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, 1951, was furnished the committee. ) 


Turspay, Fresruary 5, 1957, 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 
HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 














1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: | 











1, Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans. -..| $328, 713 $314, 909 $428, 560 

2. Executive direction and management services-.-.-_-_-- | 65, 487 | 79, 091 113, 440 

— ———— | —___— ce | RD 

; SIU GOBER. <<a 2 scnnsynyiigheiuptaplasessding 394, 200 | 394, 000 | 542, 000 
Financing: 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts. __.__...--! —11, 200 | —11, 000 i ovnsnateonmebe 

ee pnnenpereeren| enigsiepfefinmemaes 

POURIIRET TEND 5 cninqiecceupsenngeatetanseneaue 383, 000 383, 000 542, 000 


} 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


me EE J EC 











Total number of permanent positions. _-_.-.........-.--..---- 50 48 66 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..._.._...........--- 2 2 1 
Average number of all employees. --_--......-..------.-------- 52 50 64 
Number of employees at end of year._.-................------ 4y 50 67 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
PIE ES Bin dhiccaphenndetace-erecarececsapae cp $6, 430 $6, 597 $6, 193 
TT nis mint oneehe tie GS8-8.5 GS-8.6 GS-8.3 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent cos deapesie na ndadehnn Opemeaees i $307, 477 $310, 487 $398, 458 
Positions other than permanent___.--.._....--.-..---- 7, 384 6, 800 7, 800 
Regular pay above 52-week base_.--..........-..-.--- Di GOO cy. £.- ck sb ats 1, 532 
NE EE GRR asic ncn an cadncicdcwnccnt ews 315, 914 317, 287 407, 790 
ee eee ee ilele acecenad. Se aiteiiew ts ania 43, 074 45, 000 58, 000 
Op. ememeereninens oF Gries... nos os i. nsec eke 3, 047 1, 000 2, 400 
ee ee kon cans cmeenndennsceenedua 11, 221 11, 000 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. --..-.............---.--------- 2, 972 2, 885 9, 000 
07 Other contractual services_............-..--.--- eves keke 13, 717 13, 000 16, 510 
08 Supplies and materials_- DE etad ou teaae sina ee ss 3, 092 3, 100 5, 000 
OR i oh ok enn obpnbnailinv cide ined 910 500 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund.......____. Rebicns shh ode aphid dckhiurreee inst terre seer 25, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.........._____- waa cae Wa ta eee ae aE weceeace tan 
re EN Sc len os is voce cwatumcdpeaacucns 228 228 300 
UE I inn cniennccwsanannsamocgdutps dient 394, 200 394, 000 542, 000 





RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE 








II, ddd bd so tritin tne ccanbindbiinieeasccnaancacns= $360, 500 $383, 000 $542, 000 
Transferred from ‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (70 Stat. 182)_......-.--- WD Sskaekconsends - 
DRRRIIEE CIOTIII., . .cvccnegeetpios-cocesee- tee 383, 000 383, 000 | 542, 000 
Obligated balance brough forward -_._................--- aakeaten 23, 397 22, 086 22, 000 
Total budget authorizations available. -_-_...........-. 406, 397 405, 086 564, 000 





EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 








Expenditures— 

Out of current authorizations. .................--.---.-.-- 360, 914 361, 000 512, 000 
Ont.of pripr authorisations. ...........0.. 0000-00066 03 9iE¥ 22,777 22, 086 22, 000 
Total expenditures... ..-... cbs a scve dior ee dctadcus 383, 691 383, 086 534, 000 

Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expizing 
en etka kemecucien a asso enki éoe Sede 
Obligated balance carried forward___.....-. A GReli~ odes waar 22, 086 22, 000 30, 000 
Total expenditures and balances. _--_..........--..-.---- 406, 397 405, 086 564, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Salyers, do you have a statement for the committee? 
Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir, I have a statement for the record and then 
I will be glad to highlight it for the committee. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert K. SALyers, Director, Bureau or VETERANS’ ReeMPLoY- 
MENT Rieuts, Unitrep States DepartTMENT or LaAzor 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


The request of this Bureau for fiscal 1958 provides for 66 positions, an in- 
crease of 18 positions over the current fiscal year. 

The reemployment rights program has been in the Department of Labor 
for 10 years. Much of that time it was regarded as temporary; now it is clear 
that it will be continued indefinitely. We have reappraised the program and 
the request presented to you today is intended to make it possible for us to do 
an adequate long-range job. The increase is requested for the following reasons: 

(1) The number of ex-servicemen who return to preservice employers but 
who may encounter problems as to rights after reinstatement will steadily 
increase. There has been no cutoff date for reemployment rights eligibility. 

(2) The increase in the Ready Reserve in fiscal 1958 and beyond, and the 
automatic transfer features beginning in August 1957 will materially increase 
the responsibility of the Bureau both in terms of direct assistance workload 
and promotion of compliance. 

(3) The curtailment of other benefits for ex-servicemen leaves reemployment 
rights as the only major readjustment device available to those entering after 
January 31, 1955, and now coming out. The absence of other benefits will tend 
to increase the number desiring reinstatement and they should have prompt 
and adequate service. 

(4) The President's Commission on Veterans’ Pensions recommended that the 
Bureau give more adequate geographical coverage and improve the quality and 
speed of case handling. ‘To do this, additional field offices and more personnel 
are needed; this is also true with respect to servicing the reemployment rights 
orientation which is done by military personnel at the separation points. 

(5) Problem and caseload during the current year, which was expected tu 
be approximately the same as in fiscal 1956, has in fact been greater during the 
first 6 months, and the backlog is again rising. The factors mentioned above 
will tend to accelerate this rise. (See workload table.) Each of these factors 
is discussed below. 

REEMPLOYMENT STATUTES 


The basic responsibility of this Bureau is to fulfill the intent of Congress that 
those who leave jobs to perform military service for the defense of our country 
will have job protection, with the least possible loss of ground upon their return 
to civilian employment. This concept of equitable treatment for ex-servicemen 
was first written into law in the Army Reserve and retired personnel service law 
of 1940. It has been continued, reemphasized, and expanded by the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, the Service Extension Act of 1941, the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, the Selective Service Extension Acts of 1950, the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and most recently, the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. 

This series of legislative acts has been tested and interpreted in several hun- 
dred Federal court cases, including six Supreme Court decisions, so that now 
reemployment rights have become an accepted and important phase of the 
Nation’s industrial relations programs. The administration of these laws in- 
volves the management practices of business and the professions, wage and 
salary structures, collective bargaining agreements between management and 
labor, the protection of seniority, status and pay—practically all the employer- 
employee relationships that exist between the worker and his employer, with 
the labor organizations as vitally interested parties. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS COVERAGE 


The reemployment statutes apply to all private employers and the Federal 
Government. In addition, many of the States and their political subdivisions 
have made provision for reemployment protection for their employees. The 
impact of the program is felt throughout the Nation in practically every county 
and city by most employers, returning ex-servicemen, and labor organizations, 
It involves enlistees, draftees, and reservists on extended duty, members of the 
Reserve components and the National Guard performing weekly drills or an- 
nual training, and even some categories of rejectees. 
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The reemployment rights program has been in the Department of Labor for 
10 years. During that time there have been numerous developments with respect 
to the personnel procurement and reserve policies of the armed services. There 
have likewise been changes in the reemployment rights program due to legislative 
enactments (all of which have tended to broaden the coverage and establish 
new categories) and as a result of various court decisions. All the reemployment 
rights provisions remain in full force and effect and have not been affected by 
cutoff dates established for most other veterans’ benefits. We have now reached 
a point in time where consideration should be given to the mission of this Bureau 
in fiscal 1958 and subsequent years and the capabilities which it must have to per- 
form that mission. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Broadly, the functions of the Bureau are: (1) To insure that ex-servicemen 
and reservists have a clear understanding of their rights and that employers 
know the extent of their obligations; (2) to promote voluntary compliance so 
that the program may operate, as it has in the past, with a minimum of Govern- 
ment intervention and litigation; (3) to take effective action on all requests for 
direct assistance, handling problems promptly and negotiating amicable settle- 
ments where difficulties arise; and (4) to transmit to the Department of Justice, 
with all pertinent information, those cases where settlement has not been pos- 
sible and the veteran desires to proceed in the courts. 


INCREASE IN THE VETERANS’ BASE 


Due to the cooperative attitude of employers and labor organizations, the in- 
terest of veterans’ organizations, and to some extent, I believe, the promotion of 
compliance by the Bureau, most veterans who wish to return to their preservice 
employers do so without need for any special assistance. This is as it should 
be. A Bureau of the Census survey showed that 37 percent of all World War IT 
and Korean veterans returned to their preservice employers—a surprisingly 
high number. Inevitably, however, many of those who returned without infor- 
mation or assistance from the Bureau, find at some time after return to work 
that they have not been reinstated properly with respect to seniority, pay, pro- 
motions, or fringe benefits. This results in cases arising after reinstatement 
which have always been a significant part of our workload and which are the 
most difficult and time-consuming to handle, especially since many involve the 
question of damages. For most veteran-benefit programs, January 31, 1955, 
marks a point after which the potential claims begin to decline, but for this 
Bureau the base continues to increase, since that date has no effect on reemploy- 
ment rights. 

THE ONLY MAJOR READJUSTMENT BENEFIT 


In the past the existence of other benefits, such as mustering-out pay, GI 
education entitlement, and veterans’ unemployment compensation, have, with- 
out doubt, helped to decrease the number of problems with which the Bureau 
must deal. Where the veteran had some doubts about, or difficulty in return- 
ing to his preservice employer, or felt he could do better, he had several alterna- 
tives. This is no longer the case, and it is difficult to predict the effect this will 
have. On the theory that “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” it 
seems likely that ex-servicemen who left some sort of job may be more interested 
in exercising their reemployment rights than was the case when they had other 
choices. Even some who held part-time or seasonal jobs will wish to hold on 
to them as an aid to continuing their education. We have already had some 
indication of this from men who entered after January 31, 1955, and who were 
released in the past 2 or 3 months. In our opinion, this factor will more than 
offset the estimated decrease in net returns to civilian life during 1958 and 1959. 


EXPANSION OF THE READY RESERVE 


As a result of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, there is a projected buildup in 
the number of reservists required to perform training duty in 1958 and subse- 
quent years. This has already taken place to some extent during the current 
year, and we have felt the effects of it during recent months. Beginning in 
August 1957, draftees and enlistees will not be discharged, but will be trans- 
ferred automatically to the Ready Reserve for varying periods with obligation 
to perform periods of training duty with Reserve units. All will be required to 
take annual tours of training and many will have weekly drills. This is also 
true of members of the National Guard. To perform this duty, they have to take 
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time from their jobs, and they have leave-of-absence protection under section 
9 (g) (3). In the post World War II and Korean periods, most veterans had 1 
entrance into and 1 release from extended periods of duty and, therefore, only 
1 “exposure.” It is likely that both factors—the larger numbers involved and 
the compulsory nature of the training—will vastly increase the “exposure” as 
far as reemployment rights are concerned. The numbers of employers affected 
each year—particularly small employers—will be substantially increased. Hven 
ex-servicemen who did not have a job prior to entering service and with whom 
we have not been concerned in the past will get jobs and will have Reserve obliga- 
tions, with protection under section 9 (g) (3). 

Another phase of the Reserve activities which will add to the Bureau’s work 
is the necessity for an educational and promotion of compliance program during 
the next 2 years. During the past year, in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, we held meetings of our State reemployment rights committees for a 
discussion of Reserve problems. These were helpful to all parties concerned, 
It is proposed to have one such meeting in every State during fiscal 1958. The 
Department of Defense will furnish speakers on the Reserve program and the 
Bureau on the problem of employee relationships. Present membership includes 
representatives of management, labor, veterans’ groups, and Government agencies, 
In addition to the regular membership, it is proposed to invite additional repre- 
sentatives of management and labor who may wish to attend. The Department 
of Defense has also suggested that in 1 or 2 States we should try to have several 
meetings in the larger labor market areas. The Bureau’s field representatives 
are responsible for arranging for and conducting these meetings and for follow- 
ing up on them from the point of view of the Department of Labor’s interest. 
This is a very worthwhile and needed activity, but it requires much time and 
effort which cannot be reflected in workload statistics. 


READY RESERVE TRAINEES 


The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 made provision for enlistments in the Ready 
Reserve with 6 months of training duty and membership in a Reserve unit for 
7% years. It also established a special category of reemployment rights for 
this group, differing in some respects from that of the longer duty people and 
the training-duty reservists. The program is expected to reach about 100,000 
per year by 1959. It is likely that the numbers will increase steadily as the 
advantages of this program become more widely known. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


The President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions made a detailed study and 
analysis of all programs for veterans and ex-servicemen, including reemploy- 
ment rights. In its report, it pointed out that the Bureanu’s services were 
reasonably effective in the immediate areas where it had field offices, but were 
inadequate in areas farther removed from these locations. It also pointed to 
the shortcuts which the Bureau had taken in connection with the handling of 
many cases when the workload was beyond its capacity to handle on a current 
basis. It stated that reemployment rights should be continued for peacetime 
ex-servicemen as long as compulsory service remains in effect. In substance, it 
recommended that the Bureau (1) increase its facilities so as to provide more 
uniform service to ex-servicemen, reservists, employers, and labor organizations 
in all States; (2) place its program operations on a long-range basis geared to 
the military manpower programs; (3) provide additional staff to properly train 
and supervise the volunteer reemployment rights advisers for more efficient 
utilization of their services; and (4) improve the quality and speed of problem 
and case handling which had suffered from shortcuts made necessary by too 
heavy a load on too small a staff. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


There are several approaches that can be made to the problems raised and 
the recommendations made by the Commission. One is to place at least one 
representative of the Bureau in each State. While this might be desirable from 
some points of view, it does not seem feasible since it would require more than 
double the present paid personnel. The alternative, which is proposed in this 
request, is to continue the Bureau’s present general method of operation and 
augment its service in the following ways: (1) establish 3 new field offices 
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(each consisting of 1 administrative person and 1 stenographer) in regions 
where geography and workload present the most critical problems; (2) add 8 
employees to the staff of existing field offices, all of which are small and under- 
staffed, and (3) develop a better and more uniform reemployment rights service 
at separation points and Reserve centers so that all ex-servicemen would be 
reached, regardless of their ultimate geographical locations, 

The last has always been done to some extent, but as a result of discussions 
that have been underway with the Department of Defense, it appears possible 
to accomplish this objective in a much better way. This involves a brief but 
standard orientation at separation points, conducted by military personnel. It 
would place emphasis on the importance of making application during the pre- 
seribed time limits (which are short and irrevocable) and give the ex- 
serviceman an opportunity to request information and assistance or present 
questions which would enable him to exercise reemployment rights more intelli- 
gently if he wished to do so. The Bureau’s role in this is to provide the orienta- 
tion materials, install and service the procedure, and handle requests for 
information and assistance referred by the military services. Some time ago 
we inaugurated pilot projects at several separation points to test and evaluate 
this procedure ; it seems to be a sound approach. It will, however, impose addi- 
tional burdens on the Bureau’s field staff in maintaining liaison with the military 
installations and servicing the procedure. A similar arrangement will be worked 
out for reservists with the cooperation of the National Guard and Reserve units. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


The important role of the reemployment rights program in lessening the cost 
of other benefits needs to be more fully recognized. The President’s Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions, in discussing the survey made of the benefits used by 
veterans, stated: 

“The use of benefits also tended to be lower, in any given age group, among 
those who returned to prewar jobs than among those who did not. 

“Tt thus seems probable that a significant number of veterans who did not use 
Public Law 346 benefits did make use of the reemployment rights available to 
them.’ 

This is especially significant in the light of the survey’s finding that 37 percent 
of all veterans returned to their preservice employers. 

There are now under consideration proposals that peacetime ex-servicemen 
be given unemployment compensation coverage and there are indications that 
legislation might be introduced to give other types of benefits, similar to those 
in the GI bill. If and when such measures are enacted, past experience indi- 
cates that the more effective the reemployment rights program, the greater the 
savings will be in other benefits more costly to the Federal Government. 

Last year when we appeared before this committee we discussed the problems 
presented in terms of the Bureau’s work by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Diehl v. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Early in fiscal 
1956, we set out to encourage making the thousands of seniority adjustments 
and other actions necessary to compliance with this decision through supple- 
mentary agreements between industries (mainly railroads) and the labor 
organizations involved. This course of action was taken with the hope that 
it would facilitate matters for the veterans and make it unnecessary for the 
Bureau to handle hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of cases on an individual 
basis. The matter is not a simple one; on some roads, 7 or 8 crafts are involved. 
We have made considerable progress and have set a target date of June 30, 1957, 
for the completion of this project. After that date, it may be necessary to revert 
to individual handling and perhaps some litigation. This effort, however, has 
required a very substantial amount of time on the part of our field representatives 
and has reduced our ability to handle other workload items. We still believe 
that this preventive approach should be employed wherever possible, even 
though the staff time required is not reflected in operating statistics as it is in 
the handling of individual problems and cases. 


WORKLOAD 


When we appeared before this committee last year, we expected the Bureau’s 
backlog of problems and cases would be reduced to a manageable figure (some 
1,400) by June 30, 1957. Present indications are, however, that it will increase 
rather than diminish. Our estimates last year were based on an intake at that 
time of about 3,000 cases and problems a month and a production rate of about 
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8,500 a month. It will be seen from the attached workload table that these intakes 
and production estimates were close to the actual figures for fiscal 1956 (3,248 and 
8,678, respectively), but below the actual figures for the first half of fiscal 1957 
(4,365 and 4,136). The lower intake rate in fiscal 1956 enabled us to reduce 
the backlog from 11,693 to 6,536 by June 30. However, by the end of the first 
half of fiscal 1957 the backlog had increased to 7,913. This increase has occurred 
despite the fact that more problems and cases were being closed during the last 6 
months than in any other 6-month period in the history of the Bureau. 

It appears that the impact of several factors which influence workload will be 
greater this year than we anticipated last year, particularly in the buildup in the 
Ready Reserve and the loss of other veterans’ benefits. The first of these factors 
was felt heavily in the problem load during the Ready Reserve training period 
last summer, and it is expected to be felt to a greater degree in the summer of 
1957 when the mandatory features of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 come into 
full play for the first time. The second factor began to show itself in the problem 
and caseload during November and December this year and will become an 
increasingly important factor, 

It seems clear from an analysis of the factors which influence workload and 
experience during the first 6 months of the fiscal year that the Bureau’s respon- 
sibilities will be broadened and the demand for its services increased in fiseal 
1958 and subsequent years. While it is difficult at this time to project in specific 
figures the effect of the factors mentioned above on workload in fiscal 1958, it 
now appears that the backlog of problems and cases will further increase during 
the second half of this fiscal year to more than 10,000. The expected increase in 
the intake rate in fiscal 1958 would further increase the backlog to approxi- 
mately 20,000 by June 30, 1958, if additional personnel is not employed. With 
the additional personnel requested, it is our belief that the rise in the backlog 
could be arrested in the latter half of fiscal 1958 and a reduction effected by the 
end of fiscal 1959. 


Workload statistics and comparison, fiscal 1955, 1956, and 1st 6 months of fiscal 1956 
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Mr. Foaarry. Please proceed, Mr. Salyers. 


IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Saryers. The following things I consider important in con- 
nection with our requests for fiscal 1958 : 


COVERAGE 


The program has been in effect for a period since 1940. We have 
prepared a brief chart here, which shows the different categories of 
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reemployment rights and which we will submit for the record. The 
important thing I would like to point out here is, from 1940 to 1951 
in, effect, we had just one kind of reemployment rights. It stopped off 
here. Since 1951, the coverage has been extended, different categories 
have been added, and the program has become more complex and 
has covered different kinds of rights as distinguished from the original 
one kind for the long-term serviceman. That, of course, creates addi- 
tional problems for employers and for the labor organizations and, 
ineidentally, for us. 


RIGHTS AFTER REINSTATEMENT 


In the past, about 40 percent of our most difficult cases have come 
from rights after reinstatement,” where a man has gone back and 
has been reinstated without any question but has discovered later on 
that he has not been properly reinstated, and then we have to get in 
there and do something about it. 

These cases also involve damages, and for that reason they are the 
most difficult that we have to handle. 


INCREASE IN VETERANS POPULATION 


This chart shows the increase in the veteran population, estimated 
‘through 1957. The significant thing as far as we are concerned here 
is, whereas most other veterans’ benefits were terminated for those 
entering after January 31, 1955, and therefore for many other benefits 
the block would tend to go down, for us it will continue to go up. In 
other words, these people who enter after January 31, 1955, while 
they are not in a technical sense, “veterans” for other kinds of benefits, 
— the same kinds of reemployment rights that have continued in 
effect. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS ONLY MAJOR BENEFIT REMAINING 


Another factor that we believe is going to present quite a problem 
for us in the future is that, as I mentioned, those going in since 
January 31, 1955, have no other major readjustment benefit. They 
don’t have the GI bill benefits, the mustering-out pay, the educational 
training, the unemployment compensation. 

We believe that is going to have a considerable effect on the desire 
of some people who maybe in the past chose some of these other 
alternatives, to return to their jobs. Even boys who had part-time 
and seasonal jobs are beginning now to show an interest in going back 
to them because they want to go to school. 

We believe that is going to have an effect on increasing our workload 
to some extent and actually the accelerated discharges, the first of 
this group happened back in November and December, began to show 
that to some extent, and I talked with a number of our field repre- 
sentatives in January and they tell me that this is going to have a 
rather marked effect. 


BUILDUP IN READY RESERVES 


The biggest factor, probably though, is the buildup in the Ready 
Reserve. As you gentlemen know, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
which went into effect in August of that year, contemplates a sub- 
stantial and continuing buildup in the Ready Reserve. These people 
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who are required to take weekly drills and summer training have 
reemployment rights and we have gotten a lot of questions from 
employers, labor organizations, as well as from the ex-servicemen 
themselves, about this. The problem arises not only in connection 
with the 2-week drill, but also in connection with the weekly drill, for 
fellows working on night shifts or swing shifts. It is going to present 
quite a number of problems for both small and large employers, and 
we have already begun to get a good many of those questions. 

The only measure we have had of that is last summer when the 
buildup began to be pretty considerable, and whereas in past years our 
lowest months have always been the summer months, last year that was 
not true and the load went up during the summer months, mainly 
in connection with problems and questions that were presented rather 
than in the case type of thing. 

These factors, we believe, will have a considerable effect in 1958 
and maybe during the latter part of this year. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS (BRADLEY COMMISSION ) 


The other thing I would like to mention very briefly is the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee on Veterans’ Pensions, other- 
wise known as the Bradley Commission. Iam sure you know that, as 
far as the veterans’ organizations are concerned, there are some parts 
of this report with which they are not in agreement, to say the least, 
but the parts relating to employment I think they are in substantial 
agreement about, at least based on their actions in the past. 

The Bradley Commission made a very detailed study of the reem- 
ployment rights aspect of the thing. They find that, of the World 
War II and Korean veterans, about 37 percent of them went back 
to their preservice employers, a much higher figure than we ever 
thought. They found that those who went back to their jobs were 
the ones who made the least use of the other benefits involving school- 
ing or unemployment compensation. Of course, we always believed 
that, but they had the Census Bureau check on the benefits that people 
used. 

The Bradley Commission has recommended that reemployment 
rights be continued indefinitely as long as there is any element of 
compulsion in the military and Reserve program, and it criticized 
the coverage that we have had. We have always known that. It is 
logical that the farther away you get from one of our field offices 
the more the service is diluted, and it recommended that we do some- 
thing about that. We do not feel it is practicable to attempt to have 
an office in every State, but we did feel that that observation or that 
recommendation has some validity. 


COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


So what we have done—and we believe it shows a good deal of 
promise—is to work with the Department of Defense in developing 
a briefing, or orientation, at the separation points or through the 
Reserve units, done by military personnel, so that these boys at the 
time they are separated from longer term duty, or before they go on 
their Reserve summer training, can know about their reemployment 
rights and can take steps to do whatever they want to do about it. 
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As I say, this will be done by the military personnel, but it will 
require some servicing of the procedure by us, and of course we have 
to supply any materials for it and because of the turnover in the 
personnel at these points you have to check on it occasionally to see 
that it is being carried out. 

That will, I think, result in meeting at least one part of the Bradley 
Commission’s observations, since, regardless of where this man goes, 
before he starts to go there, he will at least have been alerted to his 
deadlines and have an opportunity to do whatever he wants to do, or 
to get any information he wants and in that way I think we can to 
some extent overcome the geographical problem we have where we 
have 1 office servicing 2 or more States. 

We are still experimenting with this procedure in 3 or 4 of the 
larger separation centers. I think it shows great promise. I think 
it may be at least a partial answer to the problem of geographical 
coverage. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR NEW FIELD OFFICE 


There are 2 or 3 places, however, where we have asked for some 
additional personnel to put in a new field office—I believe 3 of them— 
and in some other offices to put in some additional personnel, both 
to service our regular workload and this procedure. 

To sum it up, we believe that in fiscal year 1958 with all of these 
factors, the complexity of the program, the buildup in the Ready 
Reserve, the fact that other benefits have been curtailed or discon- 
tinued, and that this is the only income-type benefit that a lot of the 
dischargees and reservists will have, and, to meet at least in part 
the Bradley Commission’s report, that is the basis of our request. I 
will be glad to answer any questions that you gentlemen may have. 

I appreciate this opportunity to be here and I want to say on behalf 
of Mr. Bradley and myself, that we have been here a good many times 
and we always appreciate very much the courtesy and consideration 
which you have given to us. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR REACTIVATION OF AREA OFFICES 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Salyers. You are asking for 18 
additional employees, 14 of which are for the field ? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is to reactivate area offices. Where will those 
offices be ? 

Mr. Satyers. At the moment, on the basis of the workload and the 
geography, we contemplate putting one of those in the eastern part 
of the southeastern region, which is in Atlanta and cover six South- 
eastern States. Another in Dallas, which covers the four Southwest- 
ern States. There are problems of geography and distance as well 
as workload in connection with those two. Possibly the other one in 
the Louisville area which covers three States and which has a heavy 
workload, possibly in Indianapolis. 

However, we would like to have an opportunity toward the end of 
the year to review that because we want to put them where they should 
be but right now those are the places where we have the most difficult 
situation as far as distance, travel, and that sort of thing are concerned. 
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ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Fogarty. You ask for four additional employees for the Wash- 
ington office ? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they going to do? 

Mr. Sayers. One of: the administrative people we need to head 
up this whole Reserve business, particularly in connection with these 
arrangements with the military people and getting materials de- 
veloped and in training our people with respect to the Reserve activi- 
ties and maintaining liaison with the Reserve units around the country. 

As you know most of these things we do, we do through somebody 
else and we have to develop a minimum of training materials and do 
some training. For example, the county service officers who serve 
as our reemployment advisers, as they are called, we have to develop 
some training for them. 

The other job is a man to work in the field as a continual contact 
with our field offices and as a trouble shooter. 

We have been awfully thin, Mr. Chairman, as far as the size of our 
offices is concerned and when we have an emergency of some kind, in 
2 one-man office, and you can’t help having those, there always has to 
be somebody who can go there and fill in. Also we have tried to main- 
tain—we haven’t done it too well—a continual visitation of the offices, 
to supervise them. 


EFFECT OF DECREASE IN ARMED FORCES SEPARATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Well, here is a problem we might have on the floor. 
Some Member will get up and say that the separations from the Armed 
Forces have been going on and that we expect they will continue to go 
down in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Sarrers. That is true. 

Mr. Foearry. If that is true, why do you need an increase in the 
funds? 

Mr. Saryers. There are two things, Mr. Chairman. In the past 
the alternatives of unemployment compensation and schooling priv- 
ileges have diverted a lot of problems from us, because if a man is 
having any trouble, he will say, “Well, just let it go and I will go to 
school or I have something else to do.” 

With those doors closed, a lot of those people will feel that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

Mr. Foearry. What is the other one? 


EFFECT OF READY RESERVE BUILDUP 


Mr. Saryers. The other is the buildup in the Ready Reserve. It 
will probably have the most effect of all. 

Mr. Fogarty. I didn’t think that buildup in the Ready Reserve 
has been very successful. 

Mr. Saryers. It becomes automatic beginning next August 9. The 
draftees and enlistees will be automatically transferred to the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Fogarty. Enlistees, too ? 

Mr. Sayers. That is under the 1955 Reserve law. 

88498—57——8 
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Mr. Braptey. In the past, a person who joined the Regular Reserve 
could take the training and leave his job if he wanted to, but he didn’t 
have to by any law. 

Under the 1955 law, he not only must joint the Ready Reserve, but 
he must by law take the training to maintain his Reserve status. Two 
things have happened that we have never had in the past and will not 
begin to have an effect until August 9, 1957. 

r. Fogarty. Mr. Denton—— 


WORKLOAD OF PROBLEMS AND CASES COMPLETED AND PENDING 


Mr. Denton. Do you have any chart showing your workload, how 
many cases you have pending ? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir, it is right here. 

As of December 31 the number of problems and cases pending was 
7,913. Of that number, the cases were 3,089. 

Mr. Denton. How many did you dispose of that year? 

Mr. Braptey. We began, as this chart and the justifications show, 
we began in the first 6 months of this fiseal year—that is July 1— 
with the total of 6,536 problems and cases. By December 31, that had 
increased to 7,913. 

Mr. Denton. That wasn’t caused by the Ready Reserve program 
because that hasn’t come into effect yet. 

Mr. Braptey. In part it did last summer. Last summer was the first 
time we began to feel it. There was a big increase last summer over 
previous first-quarter workload, in other previous workloads. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder if you would make that workload a part of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Lanuam. Will the gentleman yield, there? 

Mr. Denton. Yes, sir. 


DEFINITION OF PROBLEMS AND CASES 


Mr. Lanuam. What is the difference between problems and cases? 

Mr. Brapiey. A problem is a situation in which one individual, 
either the employer, veteran, or reservist, or labor organization repre- 
sentative, asks us for the answer on some issue. Some reemployment 
rights issue. Only one person is involved. We tell him what we think 
the law requires. And on the basis of that then they get together and 
work out any differences they have themselves without any further 
action on the part of the Bureau. 

The case is where there is a difference of opinion or controversy or 
dispute in which we must then enter and help to resolve the dispute. 


COMPARISON OF 1958 REQUEST WITH 1957 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Denton. Last year you had $383,000 and this year, you are ask- 

ing for $542,000. 
r. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. That is an increase of almost 50 percent; isn’t it? 

Mr. Braptey. A large part of that increase is in the new retirement 
which we have not had in the past, and in this capital fund. It is not 
an increase of that amount for the Bureau. It is due to a change in the 
setup of the budget. Something over $40,000 of that. 

Mr. Denton. How much has the Bureau item increased, $148,000 ? 
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Mr. Brantey. I believe $120,000. 
Mr. Denton. It shows here you want 18 employees and an increase 


_— 
| 
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of $148,000. 
/ aa Mr. Dopson. $148,000 includes the retirement figure and the retire- 
. | ment figure is around $20,000. 
_ Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 


Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, Ferruary 5, 1957. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
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EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, DIVISION OF MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
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3. Executive direction and management ----__-_- 171, 664 189, 050 216, 940 
~ - 
Total obligations. _. eed deues oh wee ...-| 3,308,508 3, 446, 500 3, 940, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts... ____.-_-| —48, 800 et ee ee 
Unobligated balance no longer available_ -_. ont 1, 092 {-- ~-=n--|-------2-00--- 
Appropriation (adjusted) - -- Seieliee wins 3, 350, 800 3, 399, 000 3, 940, 000 
| 
? —_ ——_——_ $$$ GS 
5 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 




















Total number of permanent positions.................-.-....- 499 495 525 
Average number of all employees. -_............--.--...------- 481 485 515 
Number of employees at end of year___.-.........---4--..---- 486 490 520 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ON i ean adiin $5, 910 $5, 916 $5, 931 
MPVORND 21 Cds An aS DbsSeb sd che ncccccccccnccee GS8-8.0 GS-8.0 GS-8.0 
01 Personal services: 
Pebamament Domtions. 5.1 oi o-- i de ace ec ce ceccesee $2, 839, 597 $2, 871, 790 $3, 053, 170 
Regular pay above 52-week base. _........-.-.-------- DE Bicssns oumeruatdes 12, 120 
Payment above base rates--_...........------.---.---- 5,197 5, 310 5, 310 
RNIN SONIDO eo non nnscnunsnsibgneoanss 2, 856, 198 2, 877, 100 3, 070, 600 
OD aa a rick a ccddebdccbucdctsncoctnsiectececese 324, 911 342, 400 353, 550 
08 Transportation of things...........-. 2.2. ...2... 502. <c---- 9, 355 15, 000 15, 400 
0 ed nwncsonsacesadecces 62, 064 63, 000 66, 510 
05 Rents and utility services..._.............--.----...-.-.-. 280 2, 000 2, 000 
eee a 11, 020 15, 000 48, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ...............-.--..-.--...--- 14, 639 14, 700 64, 110 
Services performed by other agencies__-......._.-.-.---- 86, 765 85, 800 95, 700 
Nene cemeahnanasnacaperen= 17, 531 17, 000 18, 050 
OE Pn A ir. 8 co beech isdn 11, 188 10, 000 16, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund._..............------.. sis quitindigly wrath cece aad 185, 580 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities..............--..--.--- 2, 825 2, 800 2, 800 
BP En cecincecer cannes cacinaauweiencssces 1, 732 1,700 1, 700 
"Total GURGAON... .nscnnccnccastpibibibei teen seihis~Wided = 3, 398, 508 3, 446, 500 3, 940, 000 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 














ee ete ocd tiiniatiientndabeesounsconccccacuce $3, 150, 000 $3, 399, 000 $3, 940, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 182)_........-.-. BERT ics apetiesedenkdathieetecasn 
aatinated gpmmenrlatRis ss 5 ocn np cncncnes-cessscsoss 3, 350, 800 3, 399, 000 3, 940, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward- ------ 216, 427 198, 043 201, 163 
Restored from certified claims account......:.:.......--.-...-|-----.s-s.---- Fee So nyinnsceamneity 
Total budget authorizations available................... 3, 567, 227 3, 507, 163 4, 141, 163 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES Toa 
Expenditures— 
Cut eb ourvent emieriaatiees. .. ..<cenacescccecccscscvcccces 3, 152, 107 3, 198, UUU 3, 710, 000 
Out of prior @uthorizations............................--.. 214, 630 198, 000 200, 000 
i niteeramabanpesacuhbnwm 3, 366, 737 3, 396, 000 3, 910, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation)............--....-... RY Sle dedaG tied aac dandnn ai 
SNE nikita ath ai eincbiadmihasian abana nh aiekegnnd ounielien em a biidis ainieiael iin as Ragakeimmeswehen 
Obligated balance carried forward..............---..------.-.. 198, 043 201, 163 231, 163 
Total expenditures and balances..............-.....-... 3, 567, 227 3, 597, 163 4, 141, 163 





Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it now the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. 

Mr. Christensen, you are new to this position, I believe. Before 
you go on with your testimony, will you tell us who you are and some- 
thing of your background ? 


BackGrRouND oF Mr. WitiiAmM C. CHRISTENSEN 


Mr. Curisrensen. My name is William C. Christensen. I was born 
and raised in Wisconsin and educated there. I obtained trade experi- 
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ence as a patternmaker apprentice and as an architectural draftsman. 
I completed my education at Stout Institute with a B. S. in industrial 
education. I took graduate work in industrial education and psy- 
chology at Purdue University. 

I taught in the Indianapolis public high schools for 2 years. I 
taught in the extension courses of Indiana University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Rose Polytechnic Institute—courses in engineering draw- 
ing; management and supervision. 

I worked with the Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 414 years during 
World War IT, and then with Eli Lilly & Co. for 9 years, as manager 
of a training department. 

TI came in the Federal service in October 1954. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Foeartry. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a rather compre- 
hensive statement for the record and would be glad to give you a 
verbal statement highlighting our program. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DiIREcTOR’sS STATEMENT FOR THE BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
REQUEST FOR FIscAL YEAR 1958 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past year there 
have been substantial accomplishments in the field of apprenticeship that we 
wish to report to you. All of us know that the promotion of apprenticeship and 
training is a continuing and long-range task. We are requesting your favorable 
consideration of an extension of the Bureau’s activities to include a training 
service paralleling the apprenticeship service which will encourage the develop- 
ment of even more apprenticeship programs while calling attention to the need 
for training in occupations other than those referred to as apprenticeable. Last 
year, and again this year, Secretary Mitchell appeared before this committee 
to report on a planning program activity in the Department referred to as the 
skills of the work-force program. This proposal is a beginning of perhaps the 
most important recommendation of the skills of the work-force program : how the 
Department of Labor can encourage better and broader training for all types of 
occupations. For this purpose an increase of $298,000 is requested. The funds 
for this new activity will supplement the apprenticeship program appropriation 
and provide for 30 positions but will represent only a fraction of the total 
Bureau appropriation request of $3,940,000. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Last year the Congress approved a budget of $3,399,000 for the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. With these resources it was possible to make 
further progress with the activities carried out by the Bureau. Some of the 
highlights which we believe will be of interest to you are as follows: 

During the past 12 months our field staff worked with 133,000 establishments, 
9,000 local unions, 2,000 trade association chapters, and with 225,000 apprentices. 
Training activities by management and labor were increased and skill develop- 
ment was strengthened and improved. Not only was there an increase if 17,000 
registered apprentices; but evidence showed improved quality of programs and 
methods for both apprentices and journeymen. One of the most encouraging 
and significant developments of this participation has been a rather remarkable 
increase in the number of joint apprenticeship committees which have estab- 
lished financing arrangements for their own operations, and have provided 
full-time directors and staff. The number of these committees which are now 
financing their own operations has increased fourfold, from 228 to 1,140. The 
number of full-time coordinators has increased from 24 to 94. This development 
multiplies the efforts of the Bureau’s field staff and all concerned with the 
promotion of apprenticeship and training activities. At the end of the reporting 
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period 819 joint apprenticeship committees and 13,340 establishments were par- 
ticipating in training programs beyond apprenticeship. 

In the Bureau’s national industry promotion program, two major activities 
have been carried on in this reporting period. Thirty-one national conventions 
have been attended by representatives where promotional efforts were carried 
on and five national apprenticeship contests created an enormous amount of 
interest in the national apprenticeship program, This activity utilizes the 
principle of multipliers and wholesale promotion techniques. 

We have been aware for a number of years that because of our limited staff 
we have been unable to approach all national associations. During the past 
year, however, Bureau representatives have contacted more than 100 associa- 
tions and these contacts have produced specific training actions, including con- 
vention program speeches, exhibits, trade-journal articles and training-needs 
analysis by 13 international unions or national trade associations. 

Last year information was given you regarding the foundry industry project 
which was expected to be a pilot type of program and which we believed would 
be useful in other industries. In this project a special committee from the 
foundry industry was invited to meet with representatives of the Bureau to 
examine training problems and needs and to develop a program which would 
meet those needs. Bureau facilities and staff were offered to assist the industry 
in carrying out a unified, effective, and practical program of training. The 
committee recommended that a survey be made of mechanized foundries. This 
has been completed. 

As a result of the success of the first study the committee requested the 
assistance of our Research Division in examining the training needs of the 
nonmechanized foundries. One of the most encouraging features of this activ- 
ity was the promotional stimulus provided by the committee chairman and 
individual members in getting the full cooperation of the 140 foundries in the 
conduct of the project. These studies are expected to be completed in February 
after which the special committee will examine the results of both surveys and 
formulate an action program of training. 

A major auxiliary to field work is the publication of pamphlets and other 
informational material. During the reporting period 2 pamphlets were pre- 
pared and distributed, 13 magaine articles appeared in various trade publiea- 
tions, 34 speeches were prepared for officials of the Bureau, 64 news releases 
on training were issued, 15 reprints of outstanding articles on training were 
published, and 1 new exhibit built for meetings and conventions. 


PROGRAM PLANS FOR 1958 


It cannot be too often repeated that the basic mission of the Bureau is to 
increase the quantity and improve the efficiency of the skilled worker popula- 
tion. In order to achieve this objective we must step up our efforts in apprentice- 
ship training; in the supplementary training of journeymen to meet technological 
changes in their trades; and in providing assistance and services, in training 
for other occupations, which are being requested of us by industry. 

Now, since you are generally familiar with apprenticeship and journeymen 
training, I should like to discuss in some detail the reasons for the establishment 
of a training service within the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. Critical 
shortages in many occupations already exist. This condition is expected to 
grow worse. For example, by 1965 there will be 700,000 fewer men in the age 
group 25 to 34 than there are in the labor force today. This will occur in 
spite of our rapidly expanded total population. 

Our most pressing job is to have the leaders of industry aware of the man- 
power situation, and to assist them in inaugurating programs for improving 
the quantity and quality of training for their employees. This applies to the 
apprenticeable trades and to all other occupations, It is proper and important 
for the Federal Government—through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training—to provide leadership in the promotion of training throughout 
industry. 

In this connection, there is one point I wish to emphasize. The responsibility 
for training industrial workers rests with industry. It is not the function of the 
Department of Labor or of any governmental unit to train industrial employees ; 
rather it is our role constantly to call attention to the need for training; to 
provide information on types and kinds of effective training that are presently 
carried on in industry today, and to assist by every means that we can devise 
in promoting, establishing, improving, nad expanding training programs. Gov- 
ernment is first of all concerned about having an adequate number of capable, 
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skilled, and well-trained workers to assure our national progress and national 
security. 

This is not intended to suggest that there is not today a great deal of effective 
training going on in industry. Training on the job, however, is by no means 
universal throughout industry and in many instances the training could be 
improved through better methods. 

One of the ways to speed the accomplishment of more and better on-the- 
job training is to make more readily available the know-how, the training 
courses, materials, and aids already developed by industry or government. 
Such materials, whether developed by industry or by government, have not on a 
substantial scale become either generally known or available. Yet their avail- 
ability would permit tens of thousands of plants who can’t afford the expense 
of developing training courses to engage in training for the first time; it would 
conserve the time and effort of training directors in preparation of training 
materials so that more of their efforts could be put into actual training activities. 
Further, widespread exchange of existing training methods and techniques 
will encourage more and better research in training methods which must be 
encouraged if training is to keep up with the demands that will be made of it 
in the years ahead. 

One source of assistance to industry is especially worth mentioning—the 
training programs developed and used by the Department of Defense for its 
4 million civilian and military employees. Some of the finest training programs 
in the country have been developed, tested, and used there. These same pro- 
grams have widespread applicability in industry since somewhere in the De- 
partment of Defense nearly every civilian occupation is encountered. If these 
materials were in the hands of industry, the added return on investment could 
scarcely be calculated. 

The Secretary has already indicated the work that has been done in the De- 
partment in recent months with the Department of Defense to assemble and 
catalog just a sample of their materials. Training directors from many in- 
dustries have seen the sample bibliography of 100 documents together with the 
proposal for establishing training materials reference centers. They approve 
and endorse the proposal and indicate their willingness to contribute their own 
materials to expand the collection. In addition, they have advanced many help- 
ful suggestions on ways and means of initiating and developing these reference 
centers. We believe this will materially help to get more and better training 
underway in all parts of industry. 

A major effort of the new training service in 1958 will be the assembly and 
‘ataloging of the materials—from management, labor, government, and schools— 
of developing systems to make known their availability and of establishing ref- 
erence centers in several cities. These centers will be maintained locally, housed 
in such places as universities, public libraries, or cther convenient spots deter- 
mined by the users in a given community. The Department of Labor will not 
staff these centers. As they are established, they will provide a tremendously 
valuable additional tool to the field staff of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in its work with industry on all types of training. 

The Secretary mentioned the communitywide surveys made in Phoenix and 
Tucson, Ariz., last summer to determine manpower requirements and training 
needs. These studies, actually carried out through the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service, had the full support and cooperative participation of all parts of 
the community, leaders of management and labor, the schools and colleges, loeal 
State and Federal Government representatives, the chamber of commerce and 
other State and local associations. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing participated in the planning for these studies; our two Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship representatives in Phoenix and Tucson were active in the operational phases. 
The results of the survey will be released within the next few weeks, but we think 
you will be especially interested in just a few of the findings. You will recog- 
nize the magnitude of the training job that lies ahead for these communities. 

The 1956 occupational profiles for the State and for Phoenix and Tucson were 
established, as well as projected 1961 occupational profiles. A comparison of 
the two profiles has shown clearly that while the expected level of population 
will provide a labor foree of sufficient numbers to attain estimated employment 
levels, the occupational characteristics of this numerically adequate labor force 
will not correspond to the occupational characteristics of the demand of Arizona 
firms. The report concludes that present training activities must be increased 
drastically to alter the occupational characteristics of the labor supply in line 
with the occupations that will be in demand. 
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Certain items from the report point up the training problems faced in Arizona. 
Of the more than 500 firms—large and small—in the study, 29 percent reported 
organized inplant training programs. While this is a substantial number, it 
leaves a long way to go. That the Arizona leaders recognize this is condensed 
by one of their action recommendations, namely “the most obvious solution to 
this (manpower) problem on a long-run basis, is the development of adequate 
training facilities necessary to meet and designed to meet the occupational 
requirements of the State—more inplant training, apprenticeship, and vocational 
school programs are needed. 

Of the 500 plus firms reporting, 228 indicated an active interest in apprentice- 
ship programs, nearly 10 times the number that are already established and 
operating. There are many findings in this first study carried out in Arizona 
which will be of great assistance to our Bureau as we go forward with the 
program of promoting and assisting in the extension of training in apprenticeship 
and other occupations throughout the whole economy. 

The promotion and service on apprenticeship and training must be ac- 
complished in the field by the staff of representatives throughout the country. 
To increase the effectiveness of the field staff it is necessary to provide them 
with more and better tools. This is the purpose of the training service—to 
supplement the apprenticeship service. 

Accordingly, during 1958 particular emphasis will be placed on the Division 
of Training Aids. Through cooperative efforts with labor, industry, other 
Government agencies, this Division will accumulate, identify, and catalog effec- 
tive training courses, materials and training aids for all occupations. Training 
materials reference centers will be established throughout the country and their 
eollections will be announced widely for use in training. This Division will 
provide promotional and technical assistance for both the apprenticeship and 
training services of the Bureau including audiovisual aids. It will prepare aids 
for presentation by the Bureau field staff and develop materials and aids for 
use in Bureau staff training. These are the activities for which we are request- 
ing funds for the training service. 

The job ahead of us is so big that it will require the closest coordination of 
the efforts of labor, management, the schools and State and Federal agencies. 
We believe that with the facilities and resources which we have requested of 
your committee, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training will be able to 
provide the leadership to make a long stride forward toward our objective. 


Mr, Foearry. All right, Mr. Christensen, we will be glad to have 
you proceed in whatever way you think best. 

Mr. Curistensen. We have a few charts here, Mr. Chairman. We 
have certain items to report in the way of accomplishments in the 
past. year, or year and a half. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FIELD STAFF 


During this period, our production and sales force, or field staff, 
carried on contacts with 133,000 establishments, 9,000 local unions, 
62 national or international unions, 100 national trade associations, 
and 200 local chapter associations of the trade association. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by that item on the chart, “the 
remaining workload”? 

Mr. Curtsrensen. This is the potential of the groups that we have 
more work to do with. 

Mr. Focarry. You have 200,000 firms and you have provided serv- 
ice for 133,000 in 1956? 

Mr. CuristenseNn. That is true. This is our estimated potential, 
and during 1956, calendar 1956, we worked with that number. 

Mr, yaaa ts You are going to try to service 200,000 firms; is 
that it 

Mr. CurisTeNsEN. We are going to attempt to get some more of 
these, as many more of these as we possibly can and still maintain the 
continuing type of contact necessary. 
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Mr. Focarry. Now, the next chart shows 77,000 local unions and 
you are servicing 9,000, now? 

Mr. CurisTenseNn. This was true in the past year, where we actually 
had contacts and worked with 9,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you hope to do this year? 

Mr. Curistensen. As much of the potential beyond the 9,000 as we 
possibly can. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have a figure? 

Mr. Denton. I don’t get the distinction between the national and 
local unions. 

Mr. Foearry. In the next column is national unions. You have a 
potential of 99, and you’re serving 62 national unions now. 

Mr. CuristENsEN. We have, in the past year, actually worked with 
62 national unions. The program being a national program, we have 
to work with both the national and local organizations. 

Mr. Focarry. The next group is local association chapters. What 
does that mean? 

Mr. CurisTensen. Local trade groups and chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have a potential of 4,300 and you have actually 
serviced 2,000? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. All right, let’s take a look at the next chart. 


REGISTERED AND UNREGISTERED APPRENTICES 


Mr. CurisTrensen. Currently, our registered apprentices through- 
out the country number 180,000. According to our estimates, largely 
by individual contact, there are now between 45,000 and 50,000 so- 
called nonregistered apprentices in programs similar to the registered 
programs, 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think about those programs? 

Mr. CurisTeNsEN. Well, for a variety of reasons some employers 
and joint committees choose not to register with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Focarry. Some are good and some are not so good. They run 
that way, too, don’t they ? 

Mr. Curistensen. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. I happen to know of some that are pretty good and 
have never requested services. 

You have 180,000 registered and you estimate there are 225,000 in 
training. What do you hope will be the accomplishment in the next 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. CurisTensen. During the past fiscal year we had an increase 
of 17,000 registered apprentices, and we hope we will be able to con- 
tinue at that pace, or as near there as possible. 


WORKLOAD COMPARED TO BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for more money? 

Mr. CurisTensEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are not estimating any faster progress? 

Mr. CurisTENsEN. We would hope to do as well this year as we have 
in the past year, if not better. That is our aim, of course. 
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Mr. Fogarty. If you get what pe are asking for, we will expect 
you to do a lot better than you did last year. 

Mr. CurisTensENn. This past year we showed an increase of 17,000 
registered apprentices. We hope we can do that well or better. 

Mr. Focarty. That is my point. If you get three or four hundred 
thousand dollars more, you ought to do much better than 17,000 more. 

Mr. Gosuen. I think this point enters into that, too: We would 
have to admit that we have gotten some big bulky programs and 
now we will get some from smaller businesses where there won’t be so 
many but there will probably be as much work in establishing the 
programs, and we expect to hit some of them. 

Mr. Curistensen. And the number of them is but one measurement, 

Mr. Fogarty. You used that, showing you were able to get: 17,000 
more in the program, to justify your program ? 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. As one measurement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, you put it right out there so we can all take 
a good look at it, and I would expect you probably would hope to do 
the same if you had more money—proportionately so. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Foearty. Go ahead. 


JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


Mr. Curistensen. We think one of the most significant things to 
report in the area of accomplishment during the past year has been 
the number of joint apprenticeship committees that have seen fit 
to arrange financing plans for their own programs. Where they have 
invested money of the committees to carry out more of their own 
administrative work, and to provide full-time coordinators or direc- 
tors of apprenticeship and training for the committees. 

During fiscal year 1956, this number of financing plans 

Mr. Focarry. What is a joint apprenticeship committee? 

Mr. CurisTensen. It is a committee made up of representatives of 
management and labor, who set up the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. Just those two, management and labor? 

Mr. Curistiansen. Yes. Frequently a consultant from education 
or the public will be there, but primarily management and labor. 

A year ago there were 228 financing plans that joint committees 
had, and the number had gone up to 1,140. 

Mr. Fogarty. In 1 year? 

Mr. CuristTensen. In 1 year, yes, sir. And the number of full-time 
salaried coordinators that these groups employed increased from 24 
to 94, in the fiscal year. 

We think this as a type of proper contribution that our staff can 
make. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that is good. 

Mr. Lanuam. Those coordinators are members of your staff? 

Mr. Curistensen. No; they are financed by the committee. By 
funds coming from management and labor, and as a rule on a 50-50 
basis. They are not paid by us. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is a participation of skill development chart, 
for the calendar year of 1956? 
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Mr. CurisTensen. Yes, sir; by joint apprenticeship conmimittees 
and firms. These are largely in the area of the bppreatoenens ) pro- 
grams and journeyman programs for increasing the knowledge of 
materials and techniques and so on, for a journeyman as well as an 
apprentice. 

By quarters, the participation increased gradually, and we put the 
red bar in the last quarter, though the length of the line is the same. 
The numerical increase shows that as the year unfolded the progress 
continued to be on the upswing. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PUBLICITY 


In the area of publications and publicity, we had two major pam- 
phlets developed during the year, printed and distributed. The one 
in particular which you may have seen is entitled “Apprentice Train- 
ing.” It is a green and white booklet and describes the national 
apprenticeship program, and we had 50,000 of those printed; 30,000 
have already been distributed through joint committees, through our 
field staff, through management, labor, schools, and so forth. 

Then, in terms of the total program, there have been a number of 

magazine articles published directly in the area of apprenticeship 
and journeyman training. 
Speeches by personnel from the national office—34 of those. There 
were over 2,100 speeches by members of the field staff before various 
qroune interested in apprenticeship and journeyman training and the 
like. 

Radio and TV programs that were sparked by or initiated by—or 
had some assistance from—our field staff amounted to 243. 

There were 15 reprints of what we felt were significant articles or 
publications. 

During the year we were able to prepare one new exhibit that has 
a moving part that attracts much more attention. It has been used 
at 5 different conventions thus far. In fact, just a couple of weeks 
ago it was at the automotive show down at St, Louis. 

This, we have had actually available for use only a matter of 3 or 4 
months, and we anticipate we have a potential of 50 or more annual 
conventions and conferences in which this type of exhibit may be used, 
and we hope to strengthen our program in this area. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND JOURNEYMAN TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


Our objectives for the 1958 program are to increase the quantity 
and the quality of apprenticeship and journeyman training programs 
which we think will help improve the efficiency of skilled workers 
throughout the country in whatever way the Government may prop- 
erly promote and provide developmental materials and proper assist- 
ance to management and labor. 

We intend to do this through increasing our efforts in the field of 
apprenticeship training; by providing additional promotion ma- 
terials and information in the area of journeyman training, and 
augmented or supplemented by some steps in the field of training 
materials and developmental and promotional efforts in training for 
occupations not normally considered the apprenticeable trades. 

For several years, the indication has been that industry—manage- 
ment and labor—asked for and received with gratefulness, the kind 
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of service that our people can give. It can’t be only lipservice, it 
has to be the kind of specific assistance that will help get the programs 
underway and in operation. 


PHOENIX-TUCSON PILOT MANPOWER STUDY 


One of the outstanding clues as to the road ahead for 1958 is a 
recent study, which I believe the Secretary mentioned or commented 
on, in Arizona involving principally Phoenix and Tucson. The sur- 
vey involved over 500 firms: 29 percent of these indicated they already 
had inplant programs of some kind; 45 percent indicated an active 
interest—and this is beyond the 29 percent that are in operation: 10 
percent of these 500 plants now have a form of apprenticeship pro- 
gram, per se, but a great many more---in fact, 10 times as many, about 
228, indicated they would like to have service and assistance in setting 
up apprenticeship programs. That is just in one State. 

It is one of those shining examples that points out that there is a 
terrific job to do in the complexion of a community or State in terms 
of the current growth and industrial emphasis. It places great 
demands on the need for service and tools that will help these firms 
set up the kind of programs that will help solve their manpower needs. 


POTENTIAL COVERAGE OF FIELD STAFF 


As indicated earlier, we know that the potential of our field staff 
work is in the area between 100,000 and 200,000 individual estab- 
lishments—large, medium, and small. Our estimates are that there 
are 5,400 joint committees that our men should provide field staff 
assistance on. There are 40,000 local trade associations. 


BENEFITS TO EVOLVE FROM TRAINING SERVICE 


I believe the Secretary pointed out that within 8 or 9 years there 
will be a great need for more and better skilled workers. 

Now, after much discussion and much thinking, we feel that the 
best approach to provide the kind of service that industry says it 
needs and that we think can further strengthen the apprenticeship 
program, that can provide much needed assistance in the broad area 
of journeyman training programs, and the allied or related type of 
on-the-job training that require more than semi- or average skill. 
The most economical and effective approach to this is the establish- 
ment of a training service in the Bureau, on a relatively modest basis, 
dealing with these three major areas: 

Developing materials and information and promotional service in 
the area of manufacturing and technician training. Those kinds of 
systems in plants that will best serve the purpose, that will be flexible. 
Also, in the area of supervisory and clerical training, because these 
relate directly to apprenticeship with the journeyman or the super- 
viser coaching and training the apprentice, and so on. 

Then, we have the training aids, This is the area where we can 
accumulate, with the aid of the Defense Department, HEW, private 
industry, and labor organizations, the kind of things that have already 
been developed and that they are eager and willing to make available, 
so that the message can be carried out aad will help in some ways 
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to reduce the need for rediscovering America on a lot of the training 
materials. 

In summary, these training aids will contribute to the total pro- 
gram, we believe. As a result of collecting and analyzing the ma- 
terials, and then providing reference material on them so that the 
materials will be Maced in service centers operated by public libraries, 
or the schools. This area of training materials is something that has 
not been done on a substantial scale throughout the country. By 
providing promotional and developmental assistance to apprentice- 
ship and training services to industry and establishments, and prepar- 
ing the kind of tools that can be used by our own field staff in their 
development in doing a better job will materially help in improving 
the skills of all the highly trained workers in the country. 

Mr. Lanuam. You speak of their job. What will they do, enter into 
the training field itself? 

Mr. Curisrensen. No, sir, except for the promotion and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything else you want to add? 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASE 


Mr. Curisrensen. Just in the programing. This request amounts 
to 8298,000 over our current appropriation, That is the increase in 
program expense, 

Mr. Focarry. In the present fiscal year you have available $3,- 
446.500. This year, you are asking for $3,940,000, or an overall 
increase of $493,500. Of course, a big part af that is $150,000 for 
your contribution to the retirement fund, which is practically auto- 
matic, and the extra days’ pay, $10,000; or a total of $160,000, which 
is practically automatic. 

Hfow many new positions are you asking for? 


BREAKDOWN OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Curistensen. In this program increase, actually 30 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a breakdown of those positions, where they 
are going to be, and what grade. 

Mr. Curtsrensen. We intend to place 15 of these positions in the 
Division of Training Aids. 

Mr. Foearry. Where? 

Mr. CuristTrAnsen. In the training service. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where is that? 

Mr. CuristenseN. In Washington. 

This Training Service, at least initially, almost must be located in 
Washington, because we are going to be concerned with developing 
program materials, and tools for the field staff. 

Mr. Focarry. Give us a breakdown of those 15 positions. 

Mr. CuristENSEN. The top job, as supervisor, or director of this, 
isa grade 15 

Do you want them broken down by grades? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, Takethetopone. Whatishisjob? Whatare 
his duties ¢ 

Mr. CurisTENSEN. His duties will be to direct the staff in the Divi- 
sion of Training Aids, which will be the development of these pro- 
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ram materials, the promotional materials that go to the field staff, 
or calling attention to the kinds of materials that will be available in 
these reference centers. 

As assistants, there will be 1 grade 14, 1 grade 13, 1 grade 12, 2 

ade 11’s, 1 grade 9, 2 grade 7’s, and 6 clericals, ranging from 

S-5 to GS-3. 

Mr. Focarry. How many positions does that total ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Fifteen in the Division of Training Aids. 

At this time, we propose but two positions in the Division of Super- 
visory and Clerical ae 

Mr. Foearry. What are those positions? 

Mr. Crrisrensen, Grade 12 and grade 5. 

Mr. Focartry. They are in Washington ? 

Mr. Curistensen. Yes; in the Division of Manufacturing and Tech- 
nical Training, three positions, a grade 13, a grade 12, and a grade 3. 

Mr. Foearry. In Washington ? 

Mr. CuristensEN. In Washington. 

In the Division of Research, we are proposing three additional posi- 
tions: a grade 14, grade 12, and grade 9. 

In the Office of Information and Publications, four positions: a 
grade 9, grade 7, a grade 5, and a grade 4. 

There is 1 special assistant to the Director in the Director’s Office, 
grade 15, and 1 clerical, grade 5. 

For the Division of State-Federal Relations, a new position and a 
new activity, per se, a new title for it or a new handle. 

Mr. Stcm1ano. It should be distinguished that this is no longer 
in the training service activity, when you explain the Federal-State 
relations. That is a present apprenticeship activity. 

Mr. Curisrensen. On this State-Federal relations, one position, 

rade 15. 
* Now, this means that 15 of these 30 positions would be allocated 
to the training service. The remaining number include the research 
activity, the information and publications staff, and the Division of 
State-Federal Relations. 

The purpose for 1958 is mainly to develop these tools and promo- 
tional devices, which we think will make our field staff more effective 
and result in more activity and better quality of programs throughout 
the country. 

INCREASE IN WASHINGTON STAFF 


Mr. Fogarty. You must be aware of the feeling of this committee 
regarding the angus training program. We have supported 
it and have felt that it has been one of the good programs. We hope 
that this new idea of yours will help to strengthen that program. 

I think you also know that the committee has frowned on increasing 
your staff at the Washington level over the past years. In fact, we 
made it pretty emphatic a couple of years ago in our report, when you 
requested’ an additional $100,000, that ‘that $100,000 be used to 
strengthen the field staff. 

Again, last year when we allowed over $200,000 additional, we 
mentioned in our report that we expected that to be used in strengthen- 
ing the field staff, because that is where we felt that you could do the 
work, and not here in Washington. 
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In the face of that, all of your increase that you are requesting 
is at the Washington level. 

Mr. Curistensen. That is true. 

Mr. Sicrrrano. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that point, if I 
might ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. As the Secretary indicated yesterday, this particu- 
lar activity has gotten a lot of attention, from his point of view, per- 
sonally, and others. 

We have gotten into this activity because we feel it needs to be 
strengthened, just as was pointed out yesterday. 

But before we get to simply adding people in the field, I think we 
have come to a realization that these people who are presently in the 
field—and there are some 270 representatives in the field—need addi- 
tional tools or techniques with which they can work, so as to better sell 
anprenicesup. 

hat is the sole purpose of this so-called training service. It is just 
that. In other words, to develop some of the bibliographies and some 
of this material for the people in the field—and they want it. We feel 
this is the considered opinion of the regional directors and the field 
representatives themselves, and we invite the committee, in fact, to 
check into that if they wish. 

I think there is no denying, as far as the field representatives are 
concerned, that they need more materials in order to better do their 
job. It is with that intention that we have started this initial, so to 
speak, training service. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES AS PART OF TRAINING AID 


Mr. Fogarry. What are these contractual services in connection 
with training aids and promotion? 

Mr. Curtsrensen. This is for the development of additional pro- 
motional devices, such as exhibit materials to be used at conventions 
and various meetings, for the development of film strips and some 
short movies that help to point out some of the effective ways to set 
up training programs, such as “How to set up an apprenticeship pro- 
gram.” We have had booklets that are used as handouts. 

Mr. Focarry. That doesn’t come under contractual services, does it, 
booklets? 

Mr. Curtstensen. No, sir. In the past we have had booklets but 
to strengthen our promotional activities, we feel we need to have some 
tools for use on the very programs and in groups where visuals may 
be used, in film strips or motion pictures, to convey ideas to a larger 
audience in a shorter perior of time, in a mass media vehicle, that we 
do not now have. 

AGREEMENTS WITH STATES 


Mr. Foearty. Do you have agreements with States? 

Mr. (CHRISTENSEN. We have written agreements with 2 or 3 States. 
We have what you might call oral working relationships with all of 
the States that have apprenticeship councils and State staffs. 

Mr. Focarry. I haven’t heard much about those in the last few 
years, now, but there was some problem with those agreements, and I 
was trying to think what it was. 
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Mr. Curistensen. From time to time, there will be a problem arise. 
The most recent one was in connection with the State of Massachusetts. 
This, we believe, was solved very satisfactorily to all concerned, as a 
result of a meeting with the labor commissioner and the director of 


apprenticeship for the State or Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
with our staff. 

The result of the meeting was the drawing up of a written agreement 
on which there was a general understanding on relationships and the 
work of both the State staff and the Federal staff. Operations since 
have gone ahead in much better fashion than before. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton—— 

Mr. Denton. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lanham 


NUMBER OF FIRMS COVERED 


Mr. Lanna. I notice on one of those charts you set out 500 firms 
and only 28 had training or apprenticeship programs. That seems 
to be a mighty poor record in the field. 

Mr. Curistensen. Of these 500 firms, a sizable number are rela- 
tively new to the State. The fact that 28 have apprenticeship pr 
grams in operation is a record that you might not point to with pride. 

Mr. Lanuam. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. CurisTensen. In that State, most of the programs are in the 
construction field, and this study involves principally manufacturing. 

Mr. Lannam. How did you select that 500? 

Mr. Curistensen. They were selected as a result of the community 
survey which had a number of groups interested. The chambers of 
commerce and the schools. That was the Phoenix-Tucson study. 

Mr. Lannam. Thak you, sir. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any further statement to make? 


REASON FOR REQUESTING POSITIONS IN NATIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. Curistensen. Just this, that in connection with why we are 
requesting these positions for the national office, we believe that at this 
time, the most effective way to strengthen our total program is to do 
this development job to provide these tools that will make our field 
staff more effective next year and in the years to follow. 

We think this is the most economical and practical approach to doing 
the job ahead—there seems to be general agreement on this in the 
Department and among our counselors. All of us think it needs to be 
done. 
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Mr. Gosnen. Mr. Chairman, I have been with the agency a great 
number of years, and our people that we have in the field have been 
given considerable training in helping industry to develop appren- 
ticeship programs. 

We are now getting into some of these other types of training where 
we are encouraging industry to develop training programs. Our 
field has not had as much experience in that, neither in their work 
before they came with the Government had they worked in that par- 
ticular field. For that reason, I think it is more necessary that we do 
give some thought to the training of the fieldmen that we have in this 
particular line. 

Now, they have the natural ability. They understand industrial 
relations, which is the type of work we do, but I think with some tools 
and more training with them, we will find when they go into a plant 
they cannot only assist with the apprenticeship but can also assist with 
any other types of training that happens to be in a plant that needs 
another type of program. 

As Mr. Christensen has said, we don’t teach but encourage industry 
to do the teaching. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right, but you will remember very well a 
couple years ago—— 

Mr. Gosuen. I remember further than that 

Mr. Focarry. You will remember the questions being asked about 
the oflice being top-heavy here in Washington, and the action taken by 
this committee, so it shouldn’t come as any surprise to you that we are 
questioning it now. 

Mr. GosHeN. We do need some help to develop the material whether 
it is done here in Washington or someplace else. I think it has to be 
developed if we are going to accomplish it in industry. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean you couldn’t do it with what you have? 

Mr. GosHen. I don’t think we have enough. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there anything further you want to say? 

Thank you, very much. 

Mr. CurisTensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepbnespay, Fepsrvary 6, 1957. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE 

DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 

H. DANIEL DARLING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

GERALD A. FOSTER, ACTING ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR BUDGET 
AND MANAGEMENT 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES 

HERBERT A. MEYER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES 
AND EXPENDITURES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
1. Veterans’ placement serv ma. off $971, 306 $1, 061, 700 $1, 125, 009 
2. Farm placement service 423, 588 420, 400 149, 200 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market informa- | 
Gt cha bécudekacka seduces 580, 916 | 609, 100 732, 900 
4. Assistance in maintaining public ‘employment se “vices 693, 426 | 701, 000 | 856, 800 
5. Unemployment insurance service : 740, 399 | 780, 400 879, 100 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State “oper: i- 
tions. 1, 515, 391 1, 577, 600 1, 828, 200 
7. Executive direction and manageme mnt | 159, 059 | 149, 000 156, 600 
8. Central administrative services | 323, 378 312, 100 330, 200 
Total obligations__-.-..-.....---- ‘ | 5, 407, 463 5, 611, 300 | 6, 358, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts - - — 58, 100 — 53, 300 
Unobligated balance no longer available - - - G87 , 
Appropriation (adjusted) -.-.......---- : : 5, 350, 350 5, 558, 000 | 6, 358, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 


| 740 768 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 1 1 |} 
Average number of all employees | 709 | 740 
Number of employees at end of year i | 729 | 768 | 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary _......-- ; ; . bac tt $6, 533 | $6, 474 
Average grade. ........- GS-8.6 


01 Personal services: | 
Permanent pot ions $4, 608, 850 
Positions other than permanent 


$4, 787, 400 


7,578 | 6, 500 
Regular pay above 52-week bas« 14, 640 
Payment above basic rates | 20, 807 14, 000 


4, 651, 875 
349, 649 


Total personal services 


02 Travel 


4, 307, 900 
399, 500 


03 Transportation of things 13, 215 | 12, 500 
04 Communication services 90, 359 86, 800 | 
05 Rents and utility services 579 | 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 99, 463 | 117, 000 
7 Other contractual services 107, 948 | 97, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 48, 213 47, 800 
08 Supplies and materials 29, 447 29, 400 
0$ Equipment-. ‘ 11, 875 9, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Contribution to retirement fund 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 200 
5 Taxes and assessments 1, 100 





fotal obligations 5, 407, 463 5, 611, 300 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation : . - 
Transferred from ‘‘ Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
3ureau of Employment Security’ (70 Stat. 182) 


$5, 021, 250 $5, 558, 000 


329, 100 |_ 


5, 350, 350 | 
334, 212 | 
cdi 1,770 


Adjusted appropriation _- 
Obligated balance brought forward 
Restored from certified claims account 





5, 684, 562 5, 819, 525 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


} 

Expenditures- 
Out of eurrent authorizations. -- weeual 5, 089, 608 | 5, 178, 475 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ ai 319, 433 | 261, 525 | 

Total expenditures__..........-.-- : LISS | 5,400,041 | 5, 440, 000 | 

Balance no longer available: | | j 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) _- sctiaailellattiatieatiat Sa Cs. iso biol 
OE ee ee “arene 14,779 |__- ae 

Obligated balance carried forward. - --- SRES  aeaeies 259, 755 | 379, 525 | 

Sarre 
Total expenditures and balances._............-.-.-----. 5, 684, 562 5, 819, 525 





Mr. Fogarry. The committee will come to order. 
has before it the Bureau of Employment Security. 


GS-8.6 | 


| 1958 estimate 


830 
1 


7838 
830 


$6, 499 
GS-8.6 


$5, 097, 800 
6, 500 

19, 100 

14, 000 

5, 137, 400 
456, 300 
12, 500 

90, 000 
500 

120, 900 
102, 200 
57, 800 
32, 400 
23, 800 


320, 900 
2, 200 
1, 00 


6, 358, 000 


1958 estimate 


$6, 358, 000 


6, 358, 000 
379, 525 


5, 900, 475 


379, 525 
6, 280, 000 
~~ 457, 525 


6, 737, 525 


The committee 


Mr. Goodwin, first we will place your prepared statement in the 


record. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF Rovert C, Goopwin, Drrector, BuREAU oF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1958 REQUEST FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, we have reached the point where we believe that the staff 
of the Bureau of Employment Security must be increased. I would like to tell 
you why we reached this conclusion. 

The Federal-State employment security system is now in its third decade. 
It has operated in periods of great unemployment, wartime emergencies and 
in times of high employment and extreme shortages of skilled workers. As the 
system matured and proved its ability to be an important factor in the economic 
well-being of our country it has been given new responsibilities and has been 
requested to furnish new and expanded services. 

Although our nationwide employment service was started in 1933 and the 
unemployment insurance program began in 1935, the Bureau of Employment 
Security as it is presently constituted, dates from 1949 when the employment 
service and unemployment insurance programs were again combined after 
World War II. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION INCREASED BUREAU WORKLOAD 


Since World War II there has been increasing recognition that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility for maintaining the stability of the economy. 
Much of this recognition has been in the form of legislation passed by the 
Congress. Since 1949, new Federal legislation affecting the employment security 
program has been enacted by the Congress each year. Funds have been made 
available for the direct costs of carrying out some of this legislation. However, 
in all cases we have had to absorb at least a part of the cost. A review of that 
legislation and our responsibilities in carrying it out gives some insight into 
the problem which faces the Bureau of Employment Security today: 

In 1949, Congress passed the Agricultural Act which is the basis for the 
program for importation of Mexican agricultural workers. In calendar 
year 1956, 445,000 of these workers were contracted. 

In 1950, the School Construction Assistance Act was enacted and the 
amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act extended the employment service 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Under the Federal Civilian Defense Act passed in 1951 and by request 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization we are required to plan and bring 
into standby status an emergency manpower program and organization. 

In 1952, the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act established the Federal 
unemployment compensation system for Korean veterans. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 recuired the Bureau to determine occupa- 
tional qualifications and provide job assistance to refugees. 

The 1954 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act required the 
Public Employment Service to provide a specialized program of job assist- 
ance to the physically handicapped. In 1954 also, the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act and the Social Security Act were amended to establish the 
system of unemployment compensation for Federal employees and to extend 
the coverage of the State unemployment insurance laws to 1,400,000 more 
workers in private employment. In addition in 1954, the Employment 
Security Administrative Financing Act earmarked Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act collections for employment security uses and required the Bureau 
to administer a loan fund and redistribute moneys to the States. 

Under Public Law 86 of 1955, the Bureau is required to provide information 
on the expected impact of tariff changes on local area employment and 
unemployment. 

In 1956, Public Law 896 extended the Wagner-Peyser Act to Guam. Also, 
the School Construction Assistance Act was extended so that in 1957 we are 
making 123 manpower studies in defense-impacted areas. 


NEW SERVICES TO EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


In addition to the work required by the passage of legislation by the Congress 
the executive agencies of the Federal Government have demanded more service 
from the Bureau so that they in turn could carry out their own responsibilities 
better. While the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and the Presi- 
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dent’s Commfssion on Veterans Pensions were in existence for a relatively short 
time, they required large amounts of Bureau staff time. Currently, staff time 
is being devoted to such agencies as the President’s Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped, the Federa] Council on the Aging, the President’s Committee on 
Scientific and Professional Personnel, the President’s Committee on Youth Fit- 
ness and the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Council of Economic Advisers have required an increasing amount of manpower 
information and service. 


EFFECT ON STATE PROGRAM GROWTH 


During the same period the State programs have been growing in scope and 
coverage of employers and workers. This has required program modifications 
and development of solutions to new problems. To help in the solution of these 
probiems the States have requested increasing amounts of technical assistance 
frou the Bureau. Also, there is an increasing amount of legislation affecting 
the program considered by the State legislatures each year. To aid in the con- 
sideration of this legislation the Bureau has helped the States with research on 
labor market problems. In addition as the States have improved their employ- 
ment services they have called on the Bureau for assistance because it has avail- 
able the experience of all States. 

As these new responsibilities have come to the Bureau over the years we have 
requested consideration of our needs. Unfortunately, with few exceptions our 
increased needs at any one time have been relatively small so that in a good 
many instances we were told to absorb the increased work. We have had again 
and again to absorb work. In fact, since 1949, the number of employees working 
on basic programs has been reduced from 673 to 629. 

To begin to build up our inadequate staff we are asking this year for a net 
increase of 48 new positions and $335,300 in our 1958 request. The balance of 
the increase, or $411,400, will provide $320,900 for contributions to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund, $3,400 for an increase in the departmental working capital 
fund, and $87,100 for 14 positions which were financed in 1957 from funds appro- 
priated to the Office of the Secretary for the older worker program. The request 
also reflects a decrease of 3 positions and $10,000, which is related to a reduc- 
tion in the work of the unemployment compensation for veterans program where 
the volume of benefits being paid is declining. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


To improve the financial management and business administration of the State 
employment security agencies we are requesting 12 positions and $95,100. This 
will enable us to increase our work in several areas. For a number of years 
we have not been able to closely evaluate with the State agencies the work being 
done in the tax-collection function. Review and evaluation of State performance 
in the field of tax collections is essential to the intergrity of the program. The 
problem of assuring that the fiscal management and business administration op- 
erations of the State agencies are being carried out in a satisfactory manner has 
been the subject of much concern, in recent years, by the Bureau, the States, and 
the Congress. We have increased the scope of the annual audits to include a 
review of State agency fiscal management and controls and have instituted a 
program for more comprehensive management surveys. The five State manage- 
ment surveys made so far have resulted in significant recommendations for im- 
provements in management and operations. Funds requested for 1958 will 
enable us to carry forward and expand this program. The rest of the increase 
in this category is for work with the States on critical problems of staffing and 
personnel management, 

MANPOWER RESEARCH 


Twelve positions and $62,300 are requested for employment, unemployment, 
and labor-market research. This is for the Bureau's part of a joint undertaking 
with the States. There is a growing demand for the Bureau to improve the labor- 
market information arising out of employment-security operations. Information 
on employment, unemployment, labor resources, and related data for the Nation 
as a whole, and by State and local areas, is being demanded increasingly by both 
private and public groups for recruitment of workers, job guidance and coun- 
seling services, determination of plant locations, and development of community 
employment programs. These data are used by the Executive Office of the 
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President, committees of Congress, and Government agencies in the formula- 
tion of national economic policy. 

To meet this growing demand, the Bureau is placing increased emphasis on 
its labor market information activities. This includes assistance to the State 
agencies in improving survey techniques, developing procedures for organizing 
and analyzing information on job opportunities for State and local area use, 
and improving the analysis of economic and human resources in areas with 
substantial and chronic unemployment. 

In recognition of its field resources, the employment security system is called 
upon to provide information regarding the manpower impact on local labor 
market areas, key occupations, industries, and individual establishments of pos- 
sible changes in tariff schedules under the reciprocal trade agreements program. 
We have been handicapped by lack of staff to carry out the necessary studies in 
the past and an increased workload is expected in 1958, because of the expira- 
tion of the trade agreements program and congressional study of possible re- 
newal. We have had to discontinue work on the New Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and other important work on occupations in new industries because of the 
priority demanded for a study of the watch and clock industry related to tariff- 
revision proposals. These tariff studies require special field surveys to collect 
data on occupational skills, employment levels, and economic trends, past and 
present, from representative firms in the industries affected. Possible disloca- 
tions of employed workers and problems relating to the reabsorption of displaced 
skills are evaluated in the light of important defense-manpower implications and 
economic stability. Tariff changes may have a major impact on the economy of 
a particular area where an affected industry may be concentrated. Our findings 
are used by the Government in its consideration of specific proposals for tariff 
modification. 

In the operation of our farm placement program, there has been increasng 
concern in recent years over the greater use of supplementary foreign labor with 
the continuing decline of the domestic farm labor force. We need more detailed 
facts on the size, characteristics, geographic movement, work experience, and 
earning of migrant workers. Such data is necessary to evaluate and improve 
the operation of the annual worker plan for scheduling the employment of mi- 
grants, so that the declining numbers of American farmworkers will be used 
more efficiently. We must also study the effect of the importation of foreign 
workers on the employment opportunities, wages, and working conditions of 
domestic workers. 

MODERNIZING EMPLOY MENT SECURITY 


We are requesting 27 positions and $187,900 for improving and modernizing 
State employment security service to workers and employers. These positions 
are needed for our work on problems related to private plans for supplemental 
unemployment benefits ; communities of chronic labor surplus; improving services 
to the physically handicapped and young people entering the labor market; 
preventing improper benefit payments; determining the adequacy of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit payments; determining the adequacy and balance of tax 
and benefit schedules; providing staff assistance to the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor: and for one additional position in the national office for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. The request will also provide one position in 
each regional office to coordinate and follow through on the intensified program 
for evaluating State programs and operations. 


EMPLOY MENT SECURITY TODAY 


As this committee is aware, the Federal-State employment security program is 
dynamic and facts regarding its operations are changing constantly. I am sure 
that the members of the committee, particularly the newer ones, will be interested 
in being brought up to date on some of the more important aspects of the pro- 
gram. The single most important fact is that today about two-thirds of the 
eivilian labor force, some 48 million workers, are covered by the unemployment- 
insurance programs of the employment-security system. More than 4,500,000 
of these workers received a total of almost $1,400 million in benefits for periods 
of involuntary unemployment in 1956. 

In the last 2 vears 38 States have liberalized the benefit provisions of their 
unemployment-insurance laws. As a result, in the State programs, the average 
benefit payment for a week of unemployment rose to $26.33. In both 1954 and 
1955 the President recommended such actions to the States. 
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WHO GETS EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


In 1956 the State employment services made more than 6,300,000 piacements 
in nonagricuitural jobs. Of these, almost 25 percent or 1,568,000 were for vet- 
erans and 290,000 were for physically handicapped workers, many of them having 
severe disabilities. 

While the placement of an individual in a job is important, it is perhaps even 
more important that he get a job for which he is suited. The Employment Serv- 
ice conducted 1,445,000 counseling interviews and administered 1,314,000 apti- 
tude tests to job applicants in 1956. In 1958 we expect that 34 percent of these 
services will be given to older workers who are having problems of vocational 
adjustment, 27 percent to physically handicapped workers, 14 percent to non- 
handicapped veterans, and 20 percent to young people just entering the labor 
market. These groups will receive 95 percent of all counseling service. 


OLDER WORKERS 


You will recall that last year we told you of the plans of the Department and 
the Bureau to get the facts about the performance possibilities of older workers 
in order to promote more job opportunities for them and to overcome some of the 
hiring policies that have operated against them. 

We have now completed studies in seven cities to find out what employers think 
about the use of older workers, what the older worker in today’s job market 
has to offer, and how the employment office can most effectively bring the two 
together. These studies show that although most of the job orders received from 
employers have restrictive age limits, and most older workers who lose their 
jobs have a real problem in getting reemployed, intensive counseling, job develop- 
ment, and placement efforts by the local office will definitely pay off. Special 
Employment Service efforts produced almost five times as many placements of 
older workers in an experimental group as were made in another group of older 
workers given normal services. 

Another study conducted under Department and Bureau direction dealt with 
pension costs as one of the barriers to employment opportunities. A committee 
of experts in the pension and insurance field, appointed by the Secretary, con- 
cluded after thorough study that in general the cost of private pension provi- 
sions should no longer be considered a real obstacle to the employment of older 
workers. 

The program has now entered the operational stage. Provision has been made 
for the appointment of older worker specialists in each State office and in local 
offices in one or more major cities in each State. We are providing the State 
and local offices with instructional and training materials which will help them 
with the placement of older workers in jobs. As we and the various States de- 
velop the new methods, they will be introduced to all States through regional 
training meetings. 

During 1958, the entire employment security system will engage in an aggres- 
sive program to combat unfounded prejudices and unfavorable attitudes about 
the job skills, work performance, and characteristics of older workers. We plan 
to continue to provide facts about the characteristics of older job seekers and 
their employment problems. It is also proposed to issue a Job Guide for Older 
Workers, a casebook of desirable employer practices, a pamphlet on the special 
problems of workers over 65, and other special pamphlets dealing with older 
worker employability to help bring about better community and employer under- 
standing of the problems and to aid in improving job-opportunity development 
for older workers. 

DOMESTIC FARM PLACEMENT 


The employment service is concerned with the employment problems of the 
agricultural, as well as the nonagricultural, sectors of the labor force. The 
State farm placement services made more than 9,200,000 placements in agricul- 
tural jobs in 1956. The seasonal character of most farm jobs makes if necessary 
to recruit workers not normally in the labor force such as housewives, older 
workers, and youth. 

Last summer, the State employment service placed over 300,000 school students 
on farms. The millions of dollars which they earned enabled some to continue 
their education and others to contribute to family income. Their work was an 
important factor in the harvesting of crops. 
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Through the annual worker plan, job services have been provided for thousands 
of family groups, crews, and farm employers. The annual worker plan is a 
device for scheduling workers to a series of farm jobs as short-term needs for 
labor develop. Contact is maintained with the workers during their migrations 
so that they can be given information on crop conditions, changes in their 
schedules and other facts to help them secure the greatest amount of work and 
farmers get the people they need. 

After intensive recruitment and all efforts to utilize fully the domestic work 
force on the mainland, farmers needed still more workers at the peaks of agri- 
cultural activity. During the past calendar year, the farm placement service 
brought in 15,000 workers from Puerto Rico and it is estimated that 15,000 more 
who had been recruited in previous years were able to get mainland jobs without 
using our services. 


FOREIGN FARM WORKERS NEEDED 


Foreign workers also were needed in large numbers by American farm em- 
ployers. In fiscal year 1956 more than 428,000 Mexican nationals, 5,700 Cana- 
dians, and 9,500 workers from the British West Indies helped to produce and 
harvest our food and fiber. We are well aware of the possible effects on the 
employment opportunities, wages, and working conditions of American workers 
which might result from the employment of foreign workers. We have made 
every effort to see that our domestic workers are not adversely affected, consistent 
with the resources available to us. 


REED ACT 


Another item in which the committee has expressed interest is the way in 
which the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954, known 
as the Reed Act, is working. The excess of Federal Unemployment Tax Act col- 
lections over employment security administrative expenditures at the end of 
1956 was large enough to complete the building of the $200 million loan fund. 
In addition, there remained a surplus of more than $33 million for distribution to 
the States. In 1957, it is estimated that about $65 million will be distributed to 
the States. The loan fund has been used by the Territory of Alaska. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Last year we discussed with the committee our plans for making the Veterans 
Employment Service more effective in its work of seeing that veterans receive 
preference for jobs for which they are qualified. During the year we have been 
working with the State veterans employment representatives and State agency 
officials to put this intensified program of functional supervision of local offices 
into action. Progress has been made and will continue. However, with Mr. 
Omohundro and his very small professional headquarters staff spending so much 
time in the field, we have a problem in keeping up with the work here in Wash- 
ington. We have requested one professional position to help in the analysis of 
operating reports from the State veterans employment representatives and to 
send back recommendations for action. Mr. Omohundro is here today and I 
hope that the committee will be interested in hearing from him. 


Mr. Focarry. You go ahead, Mr. Goodwin, and tell us about your 
programs and any special problems you may have. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, there are a few points which I would 
like to emphasize in relation to our request. I think I can best il- 
lustrate the problems we have and the position of the Bureau by a few 
charts that we have prepared. Those I think have been distributed to 
the members of the committee. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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CHART No. 1. 
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CHART No. 3. 
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BUREAU’S BACKGROUND AND CURRENT REQUIREMENTS 


Our requests this year for salaries and expenses is $6,358,000, which 
provides for a net increase of 48 new positions. ‘The sheets I believe 
show 65 positions but 17 of those are involved in transfers from other 
parts—transfers on 14 of them and reduction of 3 positions on unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans. ; 

The employment security system has been in existence on the Em- 
yJloyment Service side since 1933 with the passage of the Wagner- 
Pevscr Act and since 1935 on unemployment insurance with the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act. 

However, the Bureau as it is constituted today, dates from 1949 
when the Unemployment Insurance and Employment Services were 
put together and placed in one bureau. These charts make some com- 
parisons, therefore, with 1949. 


GROWTH OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Chart No. 1 gives a few figures on the growth of the system. It 
shows that the coverage has increased in unemployment insurance 
from 32,500,000 in 1949, to an estimated 43 million in 1957. The 
number of covered employers in the system has gone up from 1, 
460,000 in 1949, to 2 million in 1957. 

Two-thirds of the labor force is now covered by unemployment 
insurance. 


FUNDS INVOLVED IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Chart No. 2 gives some of the figures on the funds that are involved 
in the program. 

The Bureau now manages $348 million in funds spent by the States. 
That is 140 percent more than the $144 million spent in 1949. The 
States now have grants for unemployment compensation for veterans, 
and unemployment compensation for Federal employees as indicated 
in the second bar from the top of this chart. In addition, the grants 
appropriation has increased from $144 million to $250 million in the 
same period of time. 

GROWTH OF BUREAU STAFF 


I would like to direct your attention to the bottom part of that chart 
which shows what has happened on the staff of the regular employees 
of the Bureau. In 1949 we had 673 and in 1957 we had 629. The first 
figure is 3.9 percent of the 2 appropriations and the second figure 
is 1.6 percent of the 5 appropriations. I would draw your attention 
to the fact these figures do not include the Veterans Employment 
Service which is dealt with separately and funds for which are ear- 
marked by the Congress. It doesn’t include Public Law 78 which is 
still on an emergency basis, as a temporary program, and it does not 
include the Refugee Relief Act employees. That is also a temporary 
program. 

PERSONNEL IN STATE AGENCIES 


I would like to turn to chart No. 3. This chart shows that in the 
State agencies, relatively, the personnel there has kept pace with the 
growth of the program. 
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In 1949 eo were 39,137 people employed by the States in this — 
gram. In 1957 , 46,560. That is up 19 percent over th: at per iod of 
time. At the bottom of the chart you see that the Bureau’s personnel 
was reduced from 673 to 629, or a drop of 6.5 percent. 


CASELOAD OF STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Lanuam. How did the caseload go up for the State agencies 
duri ing that period ? 

Mr. Goopwry. You get a rough indication of that, sir, in these 
tigures on chart No. 1, which show that the cover age went from 32.5 
million to 43 million and the employer workload went from 1,460,000 
to 2 million. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS ADDED TO BUREAU 


I might say in addition to those overall figures it is much more 
complicated than they would indicate because the C ongress has added 
different kinds of programs. For example, they are des ling not with 
the one basic program of unemployment insurance as they were back 
in 1949, but they are now Ridlion with special programs of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees, unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and other specialized programs. 

We have an increase in the number of programs connected with 
the Employment Service in one way or another, too, so that the gen- 
eral answer to your question, Mr. Congressinan, is that the caseload 
has increased at least as much as their “funds and probably more. 

Mr. LannAm. You don’t think it is an unreasonable increase? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Oh, no. There is no element of criticism at all in 


that. Asa matter of fact, we have asked for every nickel of it and 
more. 


CASELOAD OF PROCESSED CLAIMS 


Mr. Denton. How about the caseload of processed claims? How 
does that stand? Not how many people are covered, but the number 
of claims that have been made and processed. 

Mr. Goopwin. That has gone up generally. It has gone up for one 
reason because the coverage of the program has expanded. 

As you know, Mr. Congressman, the workload in this program 
fluctuates considerably with economic conditions, particularly in un- 
employment insurance. The long-term trend has been up because the 
coverage of the program has gone up. 


COVERAGE INCREASE 


As I indicated here a minute ago, coverage in this period of time 
has gone up from 32.5 million in 1949, to 43 million in 1957. These 
figures are not presented with any implication at all that appropria- 
tions have been too generous for the State agencies. We think, as 
a matter of fact, that in many instances the States could have used 
more money very effectively. Never have they had enough so that 
the money has been wasted. 

These figures are presented merely to indicate that the system has 
grown, that we are now expected to do a bigger job because of the 
growth of coverage and because of the addition of more programs, 
and that we have not kept pace with those changes as far as the 
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Bureau staff is concerned. We have come much closer to keeping up 
with those responsibilities as far as the State agency staffs are 
concerned. 

That is the only point I intended to make. 


ABSORPTION OF NEW PROGRAMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


The next chart, chart No. 4, gives an indication of some of the 
changes that have been made during this span of time, by way of new 
programs that have added a load to the Bureau. These have also 
added loads to the States but that is not covered by this chart. 

You will see here that beginning back in 1949 when Congress passed 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, which authorized the Mexican ae 
that each year there was at least one new program added which placed 
an additional responsibility upon the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

In 1950 Congress amended the Wagner-P eyser Act adding Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Is lands to the system and the School Construction 
Assistance Act was enacted under which we are required to make 
certifications in sata wioh with defense employment. The Federal 
Civil Defense Act has added a great deal to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau. The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 established the Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 
Program. The Refugee Relief Act was enacted in 1953. In 1954 we 
had four programs added: (1) Employment Security Administrative 
Financing Act, commonly referred to as the Reed Act, (2) the Social 
Security ‘Act was amended adding the unemployme nt compensation 
for Federal employees program, (3) the Federal U nemployment Tax 
Act was amended that year, (4) and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act amendments were added in that year. 

In 1955 we had Public Law 86 which placed responsibilities on us 
for surveys in connection with tariff policy. In 1956 we had the 
extension of the School Construction Assistance Act and the extension 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act to Guam. 

We have received some additional money for some of these programs. 

On a number of them we received no money for them ‘at all. I 
might indicate what a few of those are. For example, Public Law 
86, the employment impact for tariff polic: y, where we are required to 
make studies of employment conditions and the possible effect of 
changing the tariff one way or the other. We received no funds at 
all for that and it is a ver y hace load. 

We received no funds for the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
amendment. We secured none on the Employment Security Admin- 
istrative Financing Act, and we received none or very little on the 
Federal Civil Defense Act. We did get a little on that, but very little. 

Now, what happened on a number of these cases is that the impact 
of any one of them has not been very great. We have been told either 
by the Bureau of the Budget or occasionally when we got approval of 
small amounts there, we have been asked by you gentlemen to absorb 
the cost. The cumulative impact of that has really put us in a very 
bad way. 
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WORK SUSPENDED BECAUSE OF SPECIAL STUDY PRIORITY 


This year when we were asked to take on a study of the watch 
industry in connection with the tariff program we had to suspend 
some work on the occupational dictionary in order to do it. The 
administration felt that was a priority item that had to be done. We 
were the only agency of Government equipped to do it or at least we 
were the best one equipped to do it, so we were asked to clo it. We 
had to suspend our regular work in order to do it. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNE 


The story I would like to get over to you gentlemen is that we have 
here an accumulated need, something which has put us in a very bad 
position. We are asking for a net of 48 new jobs which are justified 
in detail in our submittal, which we think will help get us out of this 
bad hole that we are in. 

That is in essence our main story here. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Keenan has anything he wants to add or not. 

Mr. Keenan. I have nothing. 

Mr. Goopwin. If not, in the interest of brevity, Mr. Chairman, we 
will stop at that point as far as “Salaries and expenses” are concerned 
and be prepared to answer any questions or present any other in- 
formation. 


1958 BUDGET COMPARED TO 1957 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Focarry. In 1957 you have available $5,611,300 and you are 
asking for $6,358,000 for 1958. That is an increase of $746,700. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. $6,645,500. 

Mr. Focarry. What was it they disallowed? 

Mr. Love. In terms of money? 

Mr. Foearry. In programs and jobs. 

Mr. Love. There was about $300,000 disallowed in those figures. 

Mr. Goopwin. The cuts that they made were pretty well across the 
board. In other words, the cuts affected a number of functions. One 
of the characteristics of our request this year, Mr. Chairman. is that 
we have asked for some help on most of the functions of the Bureau. 
We had done that in our submittal to the Bureau of the Budget. Their 
cuts for the most part shaved the requests that we had made on each 
of the items. Mr. Keenan can give you a little more on this, I think. 

Mr. Keenan. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for funds in four 
general categories. The first one was in the 1 improvement of financial 
management and business administration in the State agencies, work 
that would allow us to bri ing our audits up to date and give us more staff 
to work in the field of fiseal surveys and management surveys of State 
agencies. In that general category we asked for 25 positions and our 
request was reduced to 12 positions. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the reason they reduced that ? 
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Mr. Keenan. I don’t know that I can answer that exactly, sir. I 
suppose they must have felt that we were asking for too much in that 
category. I can’t answer exactly. 

The next general category, which is “Employment, unemployment, 
and labor-market research,” we asked for a total of 32 positions, and 
we were reduced to 12 positions, or a reduction of 20. 

The third general category, which was entitled “Improving and 
Modernizing ‘E mployment Security Services to Workers and Em- 
ployers,” encompasses our general administrative work in both the Em- 
ployment Service and unemployment insurance; our largest request 
was in this category. We asked for 65 positions and we were given 
approval for 27 of those positions. 

in the fourth category, which are transfers from the departmental 
budget, those positions are already filled. There were 14 positions, 
and there was no reduction. 

In total, we asked the Bureau of the Budget for a $740,300 increase, 
which amounted to 136 positions, and they : Grulavsite at $439,400 increase 
for 65 positions. This is for program work. There are the other 
items, retirement and so forth, which are not included in here. 


INCREASE FOR VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Focarry. Now, on page 5 of your justification, your first in- 
crease is for the Veterans’ Placement Service. You are asking for 
one new position there. 

Mr. Goopwin. That isright. One new position there. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that here in Washington ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We have Mr. Omohundro, here, who is Chief 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service. I think at the appropriate 
time you might ask him for comments. 


INCREASE FOR FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarry. You ask for an increase of $28,000 for farm place- 
ment. This includes a new position for working with the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. That committee has been doing very good work, 
closely related to the work of the Farm Placement Service, and the 
purpose of that job is to have liaison with the Committee and to work 
with the Committee on joint problems. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the only position you have for that purpose ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing now ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been doing it with part-time services of our 
personnel. We have been doing a number of these things, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have been stealing from other parts of the Bureau to get 
it done, and they suffer. I would say, in addition to that, the work of 
this Committee is being stepped up. There will be more to be done. 

Mr. Focarty. How much are you spending in the Farm Placement 
Service now 4 

Mr. Love. $449,200. That is for 1958. $420,400 in 1957. 
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Mr. Focarry. It has been brought to our attention that some of the 
conditions that exist in these areas are not very good. What do you 
have to say about that ? 

Mr. Goopvwin. I expect, sir, that has to do with the administration 
of Public Law 78 in the Mexican farm program. ‘This is for the 
domestic farm program. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am talking about the domestic farm program right 
now. We will talk about the Mexican later. Some of the conditions 
under that program are certainly bad too, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I have seen some that were. 


LIVING CONDITIONS AND COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF MIGRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. What about the conditions of some of these migra- 
tory workers, as far as housing and sanitation, and their acceptance 
in the community are concerned ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Our authority in dealing with that problem is much 
less direct than it is in the Mexican program. 

Mr. Foearry. It is much less direct, but we are spending about a 
half million dollars. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am speaking of the honsing problems and living 
conditions and that sort of thing. Most of the money we spend on this 
has to do with organizing the placement of them and handling that 
part of it. 

We also work with community groups on housing problems and 
community problems for the migrants. 

The President’s Committee and our own farm placement service 


have been stimulating the establishment of State groups that are 
dealing with this problem on housing and so on. 
Mr. Keenan, did you want to add to this? 


DOMESTIC FARM WORKERS PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Krenan. This $420,000 item Mr. Love mentioned is primarily, 
if not solely, for the placement activities of domestic farmworkers, 
which is what we are legally in business to do. 

Mr. Fosarry. That helps the States and helps these farmers to get 
the migratory workers in and out ? 

Mr. Keenan. There were some 9 million placements of farmwork- 
ers made by the State agencies. We have been expending a great deal 
of our efforts in the national office on what las been called the annual 
worker plan, to attempt to regularize and lengthen the work season 
of domestic migrant workers. 

There is a pattern that comes up the east coast with recruitment in 
Florida in the late winter. The crews are actually contacted by the 
State employment service people and our farm placement men, and 
jobs are lined up for those crews through the Carolinas into Virginia, 
and on up into New York, for the summer season, and then back down 
through the Carolinas until they can resume employment in the 
Florida vegetable and citrus work in the wintertime. 

We have been, during the past 2 years, extending that program to 
the central part and the western part of the United States, in an effort 
to get these domestic migrant workers more man-days of employment 
ineach year. It has been highly successful. 

It is that kind of effort for which this $420,000 is being used. 
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AUTHORITY TO CORRECT LIVING CONDITIONS 


When you come to the question of the lot of migrant workers in 
terms of housing, their wages and their working conditions, we have 
no legal authority to make changes or corrections, and I believe the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor was established in an effort 
to bring all the resources of the Federal Government to bear upon 
those problems and encourage the States to establish similar com- 
mittees, so that the health, educ ‘ation, employment, and welfare re- 
sources at the State level could be mobilized to try to do something to 
improve the conditions of these workers. 

They have, for example, come out with housing codes and trans- 
portation codes—the transportation code was enacted into law by 
the Congress last year, for domestic workers. 

So that is a coordination effort, while ours is a placement effort and 
an effort to lengthen the employment of migrant workers. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION NEEDED 


Mr. Focarry. No housing code has yet been developed 4 

Mr. Keenan. No; I think the President’s Committee has recom- 
mended that to the governors of the States and asked the States to 
consider it. There has been no further legislation on housing for 
domestic migrant workers. 

Mr. Foearry. I would think that if States do not want to cooperate 
in this matter that maybe we ought to get out of this placement service, 
too. 

Mr. Keenan. I think the placement work can be separated from 
whether or not there are State and Federal laws. There is an oppor- 
tunity to do something for these people by regularizing their seasonal 
employment and lengthening their seasonal employment. 

Mr. Foearry. I think you have made a good step forward there, and 
I think that has worked out and is working out. But you haven’t 
gone far enough. I don’t think it is right to regularize their employ- 
ment and have them livi ing in places where you wouldn’t let an animal 
live. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I would say this on that point, Mr. Chairman, that 
although we have no authority to tell farmers what kind of housing 
they must provide, that this is constantly being used in the discussions 
with the farmers, and under certain conditions when it gets too bad, 
we just don’t recruit. We are constantly telling the ; growers that un- 
less they improve conditions, they can’t get workers, and the conditions 
have improved a lot. 

Remember this, that with the domestics, there have been shortages, 
and the farmers can’t get them any longer under the conditions that 
they used to in a surplus labor market. 

I am not saying by that, that it is as good as it should be. It isn’t 
by a long shot, but it has improved a lot. 

Mr. Focarry. The point I am trying to make is that I think you can 
do a better job than is being done. 

Mr. Goopwin. On the housing? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. By telling these people that these services 
would not be available to them unless conditions are improved. 
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Mr. Krenan. We do not accept substandard orders in the Eiaploy- 
ment Service. That is the general test we apply, and the local office 
do not recruit workers at substandard wages and conditions, but iin 
is nothing that forbids an employer of the United States to go out and 
use other resources to recruit farm workers, regardless of the condi- 
tions. If he can find workers to accept the job, he is perfectly free 
to recruit. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do. you mean to say all the placement services that 
you are giving are going in areas where their standards are above 
the regula ir standards ? 

Mr. Keenan. Not above desirable standards perhaps, but the gen- 
eral rules are that they are equal to the prevailing wages and working 
conditions existing in those communities. 

If an employer gave a local office a clearance for workers at 20 
cents an hour and they are paying 60 cents an hour in the community, 
the Employment Service would not put that kind of an order into 
clearance. 

Focarty. I am aware of that, but I am talking about their 
living conditions. 

Mr. Keenan. Well, we have the power of moral persuasion and 
that is about it, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. That is pretty powerful at times, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwry. Oh, yes, and that is being worked on and used con- 
stantly. That is responsible for much of the improvement that has 
taken place. 

Mr. Foeartry. I hope when you come back next year, you can show 
us a lot more improvement. 

Mr. Goopwin. We hope so, too, Mr. Fogarty. 

You know, these migrant workers have been pretty well neglected 
In many ways. 

Mr, Focarry. We have been talking about it for 8 or 9 years now, 
to my knowledge, and we haven’t done much about it. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. They have been left out of most of the Federal legis- 
lation in the past, as well. 

Mr. Keenan. There is a limit to what the Employment Service 
can do. 

Mr. Foearry. I know, but you have some persuasive powers. 

Mr. KEENAN. Some, but we are a service organization. We render 
service to the employer and to workers. If employers don’t choose to 
come to us-——— 

Mr. Foearry. Whenever you render a desired service, you are in 
a pretty good position. 

Mr. Goopwin. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in the Mexican 
program where we have direct authority to deal with this problem, we 
have undertaken to tighten down on the housing standards there 
within the last 2 months, and the lid has blown off. 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, it was so bad that you had to do something, 
isn't that about right ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think so, yes. Although even there, there has been 
a lot of improvement made and bad conditions are only a minor part 
of the total, but it is very important that it be cleaned up. 
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FUNDS FOR LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Mr. Foearry. The next increase you are asking for is $123,800 for 
the collection and interpretation of labor market information. 

How much are you spending in that field now? 

Mr. Love. $609,100. 

Mr. Foearry. This would increase the amount to $732,900, is that 
right? What do you want this increase for? 

Mr. Goopwirn. There are four jobs there. Two of them are improv- 
ing survey techniques on employment and unemployment. As you 
know, in this program we have a tremendous amount of data that 
can be used in varlous ways, as economic indicators. Our tax data in 
the unemployment insurance program is an example of that. We are 
attempting (or we want to attempt with these additional jobs), to 
make the maximum use of this data. 

Now, an example is in our area statistics. We have about the only 
area statistics that are available on employment and unemployment. 
It is very good. It is for covered employment—the workers who are 
in the unemployment insurance system. We get direct tax information 
and payroll information. However, in the types of employment that 
are not covered under unemploy ment insuranc e, we need to have some 
refinements and some improvements to make the best use of our area 
data. 

One of the things that we hope to do in this cooperative program 
with the States, is to improve that data so that it can be used for a 
wider variety of economic analyses. 

Mr. Fogarty. You say in your justification it is to provide addi- 
tional staff for studies to obtain information on employment, for 
the purpose of developing programs to assist areas with su bstantial 
and chronic unemployment and provide the basis for establishing a 
permanent job opportunity program. 


ASSISTANCE TO CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 


Give me some specific exainples of programs that have assisted 


areas of substantial and chronic unemployment, and also give me a 
specific example of some program that has established a permanent 
job opportunity program for a specific area. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think Cumberland, Md., is a good example of 
where we assisted the State in an analysis of the labor market con- 
ditions, making a thorough survey of conditions in that area. 

The basic thing that was done, however, was that the community 
organized to meet its problem, and using the data that was developed 
by the Employment Service, developed a community wide program 
that really brought results. It got additional industry into the com- 
munity and helped reduce the unemployms ant in that community. 

Mr. Denton. Do you mean those statistics did that, or did you help 
get industry in there? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; the statistics were the first step, Mr. Congress- 
man, m analyzing what the problem was, what their labor force was, 
what kind of skills they had in that community. That information is 
basic if you are going to an industry and try to induce them to come 
into your community. You have got to know what you have to offer. 
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Now, it goes beyond that kind of information; of course, there must 
be an an: uly sis of the community. 

Mr. Denton. Labor Statistics is doing that right now, are they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not this particular job, no, they : ire not. 

The analysis of the industrial potential of the community is done 
by the Department of Commerce, and we work cooperatively with 
them. 

The first step in developing a program of this kind for a community 
that has chronic unemployment over a long period of time, is an analy- 
sis of the labor market situation. It has been done successfully in a 
number of communities. 

Mr. Motley, the Assistant Director on the staff, has been closest to 
this problem, as it comes under his direction in the Bureau. He may 
want to add something to what has been said about it. 

Mr. Movrtry. Mr. Chairman, I have here a specific example of the 
sort that you just mentioned and it appeared in the Missouri De evelop- 
ment magazine, December 1956. It explains the way in which a 
branch plant of the Pacific Mercury Co. was brought to Joplin, Mo., 
which was a surplus labor market area, and explains the joint effort of 
the chamber of commerce, the local office of the Missouri Employment 
Security Agency, and the pub ie schools. It starts first with an analy- 
sis of the labor supply in the Joplin area. The second point of action 
was the determination of the skills and potential skills of the available 
workers in the Joplin area. 

There were discussions with Pacific Mercury on the type of jobs 
required, the amount of training, the setting up of training classes in 
the Joplin schools, the training programs, and then the assignment of 
these workers to this new branch of Pacific Mercury. 

There was a case of (1) an analynne of labor ‘supply of the com- 
munity, (2) determination of the type of training program needed, 
and (3) the training of the indiv iduals and the selection, and (4) the 
assionment of the workers to the plant. 

I believe that is the sort of an example that you were looking for. 


RHODE ISLAND LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. Focarry. Now, I happen to have an area right in my back yard 
that needs that sort of attention. As you know, the city of Woon- 
socket, R. I., has the highest percentage of unemployment of any city 
of its size in the country, because it is a city with a working force 
largely made up of textile workers. 

As a result of the depression in the textile industry and some of 1 
moving south, and the importation of cheaper goods from Japan and 
other countries, we find ourselves with a surplus of labor. 

Then in northern Rhode Island, we have another bad situation that 
has just developed, which affects the town I live in and 3 or 4 adjoining 
towns, because of the closing of a couple of more mills. They were 
really the backbone of employment for that whole area of the State 
of Rhode Island. 

Now, what can you do about that particular situation ? 

Mr. Morey. Your State director, Mr. Bride, has been in touch with 
the various industrial groups, the trade associations, and the chamber 
of commerce in Woonsocket and other communities you mention. 
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We have offered on several occasions to develop the type of labor 
market analysis that we think would bring to light the potential skills 
of the areas that you mentioned. 

Mr. Foearry. We have this additional area that I have just spoken 
about. 

Mr. Moriey. We should develop that area, as well. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you then go in there and contact them, and see 
what can be done in that area ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Focarry. When? Soon? 

Mr. Goopwin. We will do it right away. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the town of Burrillville, the town of Glo- 
cester, the town of North Smithfield—Burrillville is where this mill 
was operating that just closed, throwing these people out of work. It 
is that general area in the northern part of Rhode Island which 
adjoins the city of Woonsocket. 

T recently received a letter from a businessman in the town of 
Chepachet, that is in this area, which in a plain straightforward way 
sets forth this problem—better than I have done I expect. I am going 
to ask that that letter be placed in the record. 


/ 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


CHEPACHET SERVICE STATION, 
Chepachet, R. I. 
Hon. JoHN FocGarry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR JOHN: With my pen in hand a desire to make myself heard, or under- 
stood, I’m appealing to you to take special note of this area of northern Rhode 
Island as it is affected by the loss of most of its vital plants and is affecting the 
income of the people up here. 

The businessmen up this way are mostly dependent upon the employed per- 
son. But they perhaps have no champion for their cause. liere, in my opinion, 
is a wonderful opportunity for you to make a try at some sort of relief of this 
area, by using the Senator Paul Douglas bill to the advantage of one of your 
immediate distress areas, Pascoag, R. IL. affecting Glocester, Smithfield, North 
Smithfield, Burrillville, Rhode Island communities. 

As you may know, I’m one of the small businesses up here that has had to 
strive through the past for existence in trying to keep going. It is not, however, 
myself that I’m concerned about, but this general area. There is very little 
I could do to lift up, up here, but I do employ 7 or 8 persons, all of which have 
families. It is not a masterful job Ido. I can only do as I am capable, a small 
job, since that is the category of my own ability. I’m not well educated but I’ve 
got that heart for my fellowman that will drive me to try to get all in my power 
for him to enjoy the good resources of this land of ours. As I ramble on, I hope 
you will be able to grasp what I’m driving at. 

As I said, it is not selfish, only rightness in claim. Would you agree, I hope, 
that the people of Rhode Island are a resourceful lot? Good tradesmen, good 
workmen. How is it that we are on the graph downward, in a rising economy 
nationally? How is it that we cannot induce venture capital into our State to 
prevent our people from having to travel hundreds of miles for employment in 
hordering States? How will we sell our people the goods they want; the goods 
produced at twice the going wage our people receive? Is it logical to say we 
deserve parity as well as a farmer or others who may get it? Buy an auto 
produced at $2.40 per hour with a wage of $1.40 per hour, 

These and many more are the thoughts that run through my mind. If I have 
only refreshed yours with them I will be satisfied. I think I can understand 
the busy schedule you must maintain, but I still believe you have a responsibility 
to this area and that this area is definitely a distress one. You are not un- 
acquainted with it in your own back yard, so to speak. When you get up this 
way again, why not move around the people up here, talk to the many people up 
here, help them as much as youcan? I’m sure you'll get results. If I could give 
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you figures that I knew to be sure, I’d attempt to say truthfully what unem- 
ployment is up here. But I know you can find that out much better than I. 

These few remarks are strictly my own. I’m using only my own imagination, 
hoping you'll excuse the poor way of expressing it. But if you are moved to 
alarm at our plight I'll have done a little bit. 

Respectfully yours, 
Pau G. Harsic. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to say a word or two more on this. 
First, I would like to say what is fairly obvious, that these are not 
simple problems to solve, as I am sure you know. There is no subst 
tute for self-help or community organization. U nless the community 
will organize and work hard on the program there is not too much 
under existing programs that the Federal Government can do. 

Mr, Focarry. That is where you people come into it. If you have 
an area that is comprised of 3 or 4 separate townships—it isn’t like 
a county that you have in some States; they are all separate towns— 
you might be able to go into an area like that and get them haastney, 
and to develop some sort of program and give them some leaders ship. 

Mr. Goopwtn. We will get together with the State agency and 
undertake to do that right away. 


STAFF TO STUDY CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 


Mr. Krpnan. We have, in the statistical end of it, the equivalent of 
half a person working on this now; and in our Employment Service. 
two people working on it. We are asking for 1 person in the statistical 
end of it and 1 more person in the E mployment Service. Part of the 
reason we want that other person in the Employment Service is that 
we will have someone who can go out and meet with the groups in this 
community and do the kind of thing you are talking about. 

As you can see, it is a very modest staff that we have in either opera- 
tions or statistics now, and our total increase, I believe, is for two more. 

Mr. Focarry. You see, it is difficult for people in areas like that— 
and there are areas all over the country that are in a similar position— 
it is hard for them to understand why they are out of work and the 
Nation as a whole is enjoying good times. There are more people 
working than ever, in the country as a whole, today. 


FUNDS FOR TARIFF STUDY 


What about this $14,300 for studying the effects of changes in tariff 
schedules ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the function I referred to as little while ago. 

Mr. Fogarty. About the watch industry ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is one example, yes. 

We are expecting to get additional ones. I think the estimate is 
that we will get about 12 industries this coming year where surveys 
will be requested. 

Mr. Focartry. What industries do you expect that they will be? 
I hope textiles is one. 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t have a list of them. 

Mr. Morrry. An example of some that may be considered is the 
optical industry, the lens grinders, binoculars, and related parts of 
that industry. Also the cutlery industry, relating to cutting edges. 

Possibly twine and cordage, though I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Focarry. Why not textiles? 
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Mr. Morey. Probably it will. 

Mr. Siciwiano. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on this for a 
moment ‘ 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Sicitiano. The reason it is a little indefinite at the moment is, 
that under the provisions of the Defense Production Act, an appeal 
must be made to the Office of Defense Mobilization, charging that the 
tariff is actually hurting such an industry 

The first such appeal has been from the watch industry and this 
resulted from an appeal to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. This study should come out during the next month, 

Following that, there are at least 12 other industries awaiting the 
outcome of this initial determination. 

There is every reason to believe that as soon as the watch industry 
result is announced, these others will then petition for the same kind 
of treatment, and studies and surveys will have to be made. 


COOPERATION WITH TARIFF COMMISSION IN TARIFF STUDY 


Mr. Lannam. I just wanted to ask how you worked with the Tariff 
Commission in this connection. When they appeal to the Tariff 
Commission for relief under the escape clause, does the Tariff Com- 
mission call on you? 

Mr. Sictriano. Yes, sir; we have an interagency comunission on 
tariff questions themselves. We have a representative of the Labor 
Department who serves on that. That is in a somewhat different type 
of category than the Defense Production Act, which deals with ques- 
tions that might involve skills that could be considered to be essential 
to national defense. That type of case goes to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The great bulk of cases are still handled by the Tariff Commission, 
but the « question of essentiality to national defense is one that follows 
another route through the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Fogarry. I was going to ask a question similar to that which 
Mr. Lanham asked about the possible overlapping of this and the 
work of the Tariff Commission. Don’t they do similar work? 

Mr. Siciwiano. Not in this area of the effect on the labor market. 
They go to the Labor Department. 

Mr. Focarry. Why shouldn't they reimburse you for those services 4 

Mr. Siciziano. I don’t really know if they are able to do that, s 

Mr. Focarry. If they had the money, they could. Perhaps they 
think that you nige get money more easily than they could. 

Mr. Sicitano. 1 don’t really know that. 


INDUSTRIES INCLUDED IN TARIFF STUDY 


Mr. Fogarry. Do you have a list of those 12? 

Mr. Siciz1ano. We can get a list of the 12, approximately 12 in- 
dustries that we assume will be applying for special study work. 

Mr. Mortey. They are not final. 

Mr. Stcm1ano. These are not final and there is a question, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to whether the Office of Defense Mobilization would consider 
it wise to release them if the request hasn’t been actually made. For 
those that have been made, we would be glad to get them. 
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(List requested is as follows :) 
Following are the names of a number of industries that have made application 
for tariff relief under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Dxtension Act of 1955: 
Analytical balances 
Pin lever and clock and watch 
Cordage 
Fluorspar 
Oil 
Clinical thermometers 
Wooden boats 
Wool felt 
Wool textiles 
Photographic shutters 
Stencil silk 
Mr. Lanyam. Do you know whether the textile field has been ex- 
plored in this conte: 
Mr. Sicm1Ano. I don’t know with accuracy, sir. 
Mr. Lanuam. I mean the field of unemployment as a result of the 
tariff reductions and the GATT agreements. 
Mr. Goopwin. It hasn’t been done up to now. 
Mr. Lanuam. The Tariff Commission hasn’t requested your help in 
this field ? 
Mr. Goopwin. No. To the best of my knowledge, they have not 
proposed a study in this field, 


STAFF ASSIGNED TO TARIFF STUDY 


Mr. Focarry. You did have one man assigned to this tariff problem 
in the Secretary’s Office, did you not ? 

Mr. Sicm1ano. Mr. Arnow. 

Mr. Focarry. What were his duties? 

Mr. Stcmiano. He assisted the Tariff Commission on the determina- 
tion of the escape-clause provision type of cases. They go to the 
Tariff Commission. 

The kind of thing we were talking about here, the watch industry 
survey, is another section of the law that is not a Tariff Commission 
ease. It is an Office of Defense Mobilization case. In other words, 
the appeal there is that tariffs are injuring our national defense. 


NONREIMBURSABLE WORK DONE FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Fogarty. Then, why shouldn’t the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion reimburse you for this work? 

Mr. Stcrm1ano. I can say categorically there, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Office of Defense Mobilization says it doesn’t have any money 
at all. 

Mr. Dopson. It seems to me there is another point made for the 
Labor Department financing it. Certainly, any impact on the labor 
of this country 1s a responsib ility of the Labor Department, to know 
what that impact is and take steps or make recommendations to cor- 
~ such an impact if it is going to have serious harm to labor. 

I look at it as being a direct responsibility of the Labor Department 
under its mandate to look after the welfare of the w age-earning people 
of this country, even though the results do have benefit to this tariff 
question. 
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Mr. Foearry. You have the sum total of one man a year working on 
this problem in the Secretary’s Office. It would appear you haven’t 
given it too much consideration in the past. 

Mr. Dovson. That is correct. Also a request will be coming up this 
time in connection with the BLS, that makes a further study. into the 
field of impacts on domestic employment and wages imports and ex- 
ports may have. 


REIMBURSEMENT POLICY 


Mr. Fogarty. It would appear, if they are required to do it by 
law, you people should be reimbursed for that work. If some other 
agency tells you they don’t have any money, und they come to you and 
you can find it somewhere, it looks as though we gave you too much 
money—if you have some to throw around that way. 

Mr. Sicitrano. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak to this one, because 
I am on this committee on the watch industry study—as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Goodwin indicated that the work on the occupational dic- 
tionary. had to be suspended, and some 6 of the occupational analysts 
have been working for the past 3 months specifically on surveys in- 
volving about 12 companies on 9 so-called essential skills used in watch 
produci ing. Our people were taken off their regular jobs and put into 
another line of activity. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me you should be reimbursed for every- 
thing you do for other agencies, if any substantial amount of money 
is involved. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS REIMBURSEMENT POLICY 


Take, for instance, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They get re- 
imbursed for practically every survey they make for any agency; or 
they have been in the past. 

Mr. Dovson. That is a survey they are making 

Mr. Fogarry. Their transfers and reimbursements amount to quite 
a sizable sum every year. 

Mr. Dopson. Their sizable sums were either in or immediately after 
the war years. The really heavy reimbursement goes back to War 
Labor Board days, the price-control days. 

Mr. Foearry. You have Defense Mobilization now. That is a cate- 
gory similar to the War Labor Board. 

Mr. Keenan. Mr. Chairman, we have gotten caught in the switches 
on this type of thing several times in the past. It is very frustrating. 
When a program comes along and an agency says to us, “We have a 
function to perform under this law, and it is in your bailiwick; will you 
do it for us?” and they delegate it to us in writing to do, we do it be- 

cause it is our line of work. Then we ask the agency for money, and 
the agency tells us that they didn’t get any money from the Congress 
to do ‘it, that we are to take the delegation we have been given and go to 
Congress to get the money. 





SCHOOL-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


For example, in the school-assistance program, we have never re- 
ceived a penny. We have asked HEW 3 consecutive years. The first 
year the Bureau of the Budget gave us a little bit out of some emerg- 
ency fund. The HEW has turned us down. They say, “We have no 
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money from the Congress for this. You goto the Congress and get if.” 

The administration policy on the rural-development program was 
for us toask for money from the Congress. 

On this ODM thing, ODM said, “We have no money. The Con- 
eress gave us no money for this function, but they gave us the fune tion. 
We haven't any staff to do this kind of work. You do it.’ 

And the Department decided it should be done. It was a priority 
item and, as Mr. Sciliano said, we have six occupational analysts out 
doing it, and ODM has no money to give us. They have given us a 
delegation to do the work, and we are stuck. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not stuck; you are just being outsmarted, 
that is all. 

Mr. Kernan. We are appealing to you, sir, for the money, so we 
can go back into our regular business. 

Mr. Focarry. I would suggest you tell them to go to Congress and 
vet the money to run their programs. 


REIMBURSEMENT POLICY OF BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Now, in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, they seem to be gett ing re- 
imbursed for a lot of things they are doing. In checking their 
schedules in the budget I see they are being reimbursed by the Depart- 
ment of Agr iculture, the Wage and Hour Division, the Department of 
the Navy, ‘the National Science Foundation, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation—they are getting 
reimbursed for work they are doing for those agencies this venr. 

It seems to me we either gave you too much money or they have 
outsmarted you. There is something wrong when you do another 
agency’s work free of charge. 

Now. as far as the school-construction program is concerned, we 
have given HEW every cent they ever asked for for that program 
since 1950. 

Mr. Keenan. We are supposed to ask Congress for money for work 
that comes into our bailiwick. That is what they tell us. 

Mr. Goopwiy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think this is a policy that has 
been made clear in the past. I mean, so far as I know, this thing had 
been done both ways. I have never heard that this was the policy 
that we were to follow. 

Now, this year we are in a position where we are caught. They 
don’t have it in their request. 

Mr. Foearry. It seems to me, from this discussion, anybody can go 
to you and get you to do their work with your funds. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 


Now, to get back to school construction, again, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has the responsibility of the inspection of 
these schools. They vet their money out of the HEW appropriation. 
That is included in the HEW request. 

Mr. Goopwin. Which one? 

Mr. Fogarry. Housing and Home Finance. They have the re- 
sponsibility of overseeing the plans and doing the inspection work in 
connection with the building of these schools, and HEW includes 
funds for that work in their budget each year. And funds have been 
appropriated each year for this purpose. 
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Mr. Keenan. They tell us that this is our function and we should 
zo to the Congress and get the money direct from the Congress. 

‘That is the er thing that ODM tells us on this tariff policy. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t happen to agree with them. It looks to me 
like that is the reason they have given you, but it is not a good reason. 

Mr. Dopson. With regard to the transfers in the Labor Department 
to BLS, from a management point of view, we operate one tabulat- 
ing unit in the Department of Labor. It happens to be in the BLS. 
So, as the other bureaus in the Department need tabulating work done, 
they pay the BLS for doing it. 

Mr. Focarry. I know in the past when they have made surveys and 
gathered statistics for other agencies, they were reimbursed for the 
cost. 

Mr. Dopson. That work would be work particularly pertinent to 
that particular agency. They have operated as a job shop for work 
that an agency particularly needs. 

The only point I was trying to make in the tariff question was 
whether or not we have been as active as we should have been in the 
past. This tariff work and the impact on employment is of equal 
importance to the Department of Labor, if not more so, than to the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Keenan. We submitted this item, sir, to the Bureau of the 
Budget and explained what we have been asked to do, and they thought 
it was proper that it be incorporated in our request to the Congress. 


PREVIOUS ACTION ON DEPARTMENT'S REQUESTS RELATING TO ODM WORK 


Mr. Foeartry. I am looking at our report for 1956 when the first 
request. came before us for an appropriation to the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for civil defense and 
defense mobilization work. 

We said at that time that the committee has disapproved all requests 
from both departments for civil defense and defense mobilization 
activities. 

It is the committee’s firm belief that the scattering of the basic program 
authorities throughout the executive branch and the piecemeal consideration of 
appropriations for these activities by the legislative branch can result only in 
confusion and waste of public funds. It would appear that the only businesslike 
way to handle this matter would be for the central ageney charged with the 
primary responsibility to prepare and present to the Congress a total integrated 
program. The committee will expect the Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization each to present such a program in time for 
appropriate action during the session of Congress. 


That was pretty plain and explicit. 
CONGRESSIONAL POLICY VERSUS BUREAU OF THE BUDGET POLICY 


Mr. Kernan. We are caught, sir, between the policy of the com- 
mittee and the policy of the Budget Seveak. 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, the policy of the Congress has always prevailed, 
as far as appropriations are concerned, over ‘the Bureau of the Budget. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget does not tell the committee or Con- 
gress what we are going to do. We tell the Bureau of the Budget 
what will be the policy as far as appropriating funds are concerned. 
Tn this case I don’t see how we could have made the policy much 
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clearer. However, they have not yet become the appropriating agency 
of this Government, and they won’t as far as I am concerned, so I 
expect the policy will continue to prevail. 

Mr. Keenan. We posed the question to the Bureau of the Budget 
as to how we get the money for this clock and watch industry which 
ODM asked us to do. They approved it in our budget. 

Mr. Stcru1ano. Mr. Chairman, may I speak on that? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Srcm1Ano. I think it is entirely legitimate for the surveys, with 
respect to the impact of tariffs to be included in our own budget. 
After all, we would not want to see this work carried on by any other 
Government agency. 

We think we have the equipment and are best prepared to carry 
it on. We think it is very legitimate to justify it in our budget in 
terms of an additional program, just as if another law had been 
passed. 

We realize within the last 2 or 3 years a great deal of attention 
has been given to the question of the impact of tariffs on American 
goods, so that we think it is just as if—it may not be a law, but it is 
still another program. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you are the best qualified to do it, but I 
think you should be reimbursed for that work because you are not 
the Tariff Commission. That is the primary responsibility of the 
Tariff Commission to get this work done. If you are the best agency 
to do it, they ought to have you do it and reimburse you for it. 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary of Labor has a responsibility as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, if he doesn’t agree with the Pres- 
ident’s Committee to make it known. When this work is done by 
the Department of Labor, which is the one best qualified to do it, 
he is in a better position to take a position adverse to what might 
be the recommendation of the President’s Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Tariffs. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, we are in a box for this vear, assum- 
ing that this policy controls. They don’t have it in their budget 
request. 

Mr. Fogarty. We can do something about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. Is there any way it could be transferred, to their 
request ? 

Mr. Focarry. We can do something about it. 

Mr. Donson. We are really in the middle. I know how this com- 
mittee feels and I made it known to both the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Director of ODM. 

Mr. Fogarty. This isn’t any brainstorm of mine. To my know]l- 
edge, this has been talked about for 10 years by this committee, and 
my predecessors felt the same as I do. 

Mr. Dopson. They planned to come up and talk to the leaders of 
Congress, the Appropriation Committee chairmen about this problem 
before we ever came up. It was my understanding they were going 
to do so, 

Mr. Focarry. If they have, I haven’t heard of it. 


TRANSFER FROM SECRETARY’S OF FICE, OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Your next increase is a transfer from the Secretary’s Office due 
to changes in the older worker program, is that right ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focartry. As I underst:ndd it this is just a transfer of work and 


the funds that pay for it. Is there any increase? 
Mr. Goopwin. No. 


IMPACT OF FOREIGN WORKERS ON DOMESTIC WAGES 


Mr. Focarry. The next one is additional staff for surveys on the 
farm employment and labor market information programs. What is 
that for ? 

Mr. Goopwin. One thing we feel it very important to do is to make 
a study of the effect of the foreign workers in this country upon the 
domestic labor market, particularly on wages. We have had foreign 
workers in large numbers for some years now, and it is growing. 

The policy established by the Congress is that the foreign worker 
shall be paid the going rate, the prevailing rate for domestic labor. 

‘here is indication that in some places in the country the presence 
of foreign workers is having an adverse effect upon the domestic wage 
situation. 

We feel that it is highly important that that matter be studied. We 
have asked for money in the “Salaries and expenses” request for it, 
and we have asked for some money in the “State grants,” with the 
idea that arrangements will be worked out with a university, or per- 
haps two universities to assist in making this study of the impact of 
foreign workers on domestic wages. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the principal item, there. 

Mr. Fogarry. Then, you have your contributions to the retirement 
fund, and then the working capital fund. 


INCREASE FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The next increase is assistance in maintaining public employment 
service. You are asking for an increase of $155,000. Give us a break- 
down of that. The first item is nine positions in the headquarters 
staff. 

Mr. Goopwin. The first one has to do with the older worker. 


TARIFF STUDIES 


The second one is the employment service part of the tariff studies, 
This would be in the same category that we were just discussing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is that in two places? 

Mr. Keenan. The total number we are asking for is six positions. 
We are asking for 3 on the previous page in our research activity and 3 
in the employment service activity. The three jobs in research will 
be for going out into the communities and working with the States and 
the communities to determine the impact of changes in tariff policy 
on employment in a community. It is a special area labor market 
study. 

You raised the question earlier. Our understanding with the BLS 
is that we do the area labor market work. We are in the statistical 
business on the area basis, because our local employment offices and 
the State agency offices are the best equipped to make area labor market 
studies. That is the phase of the tariff policy that accounts for our 
three positions in our Research and Analysis Division. 
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On the employment service side, these 3 positions we are talking 
about now would be for occupational analysis, to do the kind of work 
that the 6 people are doing now in the clock and watch industry. 

They actually go out into the employer’s plant and make a study of 
the jobs in the plant. Right now, it is covering some nine occupations 
in the clock and watch industry. 

It divides itself i in two phases. The effect on occupations within the 
plant and on employment on an area basis. 

The 6 positions we are asking for are divided, as indicated here, 3 
for research and 3 for employment service. It is all part of the same 
thing. 

Mr. Focarry. What is your next increase? 


INCREASE FOR STUDY OF CHRONIC AREA UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. The next one has to do with chronic area unemploy- 
ment. That is for one job. 

Mr. Keenan. This is the position I referred to earlier, Mr. Goodwin, 
when I said we had two positions in the Employment Service, and we 
are asking for one new one. 

It ties back to the justification that Mr. Goodwin gave earlier, Mr. 
Chairman, where we have a half a position in “Research” and are 
asking for one now. 


COUNSELING, TESTING, AND PLACEMENT OF YOUTH AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Focarty. What is the next one, which involves an increase of 
$13,000 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Two jobs having to do with the counseling, testing, 
and placement of youth and the physic ally handicapped. 

Mr. Foearry. How much are you spending i in this area now ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have a total of 21 jobs in that branch. There are 
11 or them that are in testing. They are developing the various tests 
that are used in the Employment Service. 

Mr. Foearry. Has this helped to increase the placement of the 
physically handicapped, this counseling and testing ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, it does, very materi: ally. 

Mr. Focarry. I remember when this was started, putting emphasis 
on counseling and testing, there was some apprehension by some of us 
as to whether that was good or not. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I would suggest Mr. Motley might want to say s 
word on that. 

Mr. Mortey. I think I might do best, Mr. Congressman, by giving 
you an example of how counseling can be used in the placement of a 
phy sically handicapped person. 

The New York State agency, in their last annual report, reported 
the problems involved in the placement of a person with cerebral palsy. 
He was very seriously handicapped, and his limitations were great. 
After considerable counseling with the individnal, it was felt that the 
best possible solution would be employment in a hospital in a semi- 
skilled capacity. 

After completing the case and determining the applicant’s “desires” 
our counselor went to the hospital and talked to the personnel manager 
about the employment of this individual. 
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The personnel manager was lukewarm about the case. Finally, our 
counselor took this person to the hospital and introduced him to the 
personnel manager. The personnel manager accepted him and he has 
been able to work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Focarry. You haven't done that very often, though ‘ 

Mr. Motiry. We are doing more of that, Mr. Congressman, as we 
get into the placement of the severely handicapped, which is a result 
of our working arrangements with the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 





PLACEMENT OF MENTALLY RETARDED 








Mr. Fogarty. Does that include people with some form of mental 
retardation / 

Mr. Moriey. Yes. We have through our aptitude tests found that 
people who are mentally retarded do have higi finger dexterity, and 
excellent eye and hand coordination. We have found there are many 
jobs in industry where those aptitudes are more needed than high 
intelligence, and as a result these people are satisfactory and are con- 
tent, and they doa very good production job. 

Now, what we are doing is ascertaining the jobs in industry that 
do not require high intelligence but do require these other things 
which will fit those who are slightly mentally retarded. 

I think that is a very productive and constructive work. 


PROGRESS IN PLACING HANDICAPPED 





















Mr. Goopwrn. Our overall placement figures, Mr. Chairman, indi- 
cate we are making some progress with work with the handicapped. 

When this law was passed 2 years ago, I believe it was the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, at that time we were 
placing 208,000 handicapped people a year. That figure has now gone 
up so that last year we placed 290,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes a person with epilepsy or cerebral palsy 
or mental retardation is not considered a physically handicapped 
person, but, of course, they are handicapped. 

Mr. Morttey. As far as our program is concerned, we consider them 
as a physically handicapped person. 

Mr. Fogarty. Some do not. 

Mr. Mortry. The President’s Committee has some question about it. 

Mr, Focarry. It was suggested to me that the word “physically” be 
dropped from the language of the bill appropriating funds for the 
committee and that would include, then, people with cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy. or mental retardation. 
I am glad to hear that it doesn’t affect your placement service. 
Mr. Motrey. It does not. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED 








Mr. Focarry. What emphasis, if any, do the State administrators 
put. on placement of the handicapped? I don’t recall many adminis- 
trators unless they had some personal interest themselves, extending 
themselves in this field. 

Or has this been emphasized since the passage of these amendments 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act? 
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Mr. Goopwin. That has been emphasized during that period, yes. 

Mr. Focarty. It has been developed in the last couple of years. 
Maybe that is the reason, then. 

Mr. Keenan. Practically every State in the country now has either 
a full-time or part-time supervisor for placement of the physically 
handicapped. 


NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED PLACED 


Mr. Fogarty. I would be interested in getting a report as to how 
many handicapped people have been placed in the past year. 

Mr. Goopwtn. 290,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And a breakdown by the form of incapacity involved. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Do we have a breakdown on that? 

Mr. Moriry. We don’t have a breakdown, Mr. Congressman. We 
have cases where we have worked in those fields. 

es Focarry. Get together whatever you can and put it in the 
record. 


(The information requested follows:) 


The following actual cases are representative of some of the more severely 
handicapped applicants who have been successfully placed. 

A 41-year-old veteran, a victim of paralysis resulting from polio, who walks 
with two crutches, placed in light assembly work. 

A quadruple amputee (veteran) placed in a textile finishing plant and per- 
forming “very satisfactorily” according to the employer. 

A mentally retarded girl with no previous work history placed in benchwork 
in jewelry manufacturing. 

A 22-year-old youth, blind from birth and with very poor hearing, placed as 
a jewelry polisher. 

A 60-year-old man who lost both legs and most fingers from both hands, but 
whose remaining capacities included very good vision and hearing, placed as 
a stamping-machine operator. 

A blind youth, 22 years old, placed as an inspector in an aircraft parts plant. 
(He had received special training in a school for the blind.) 

An epileptic, 55 years old, successfully placed as a warp hanger in a textile 
mill. 

A paraplegic suffering from congenital paralysis of both legs, placed as as- 
sembler, bench, in the jewelry industry. 

A college graduate, stricken with paralysis of the throat muscles, placed in 
journalism. 

A 16-year-old victim of rheumatic heart disease, served by the Heart Associ- 
ation as well as the Employment Service where tests revealed clerical aptitudes, 
was placed part-time in a manufacturing plant in assembly work and gradually 
shifted into clerical duties. 

A girl of 20, with heart disease, through arrangements made by the Employ- 
ment Service with the Heart Association and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency, received a 1-year course in junior accountancy and was placed in a 
printing establishment. 

Six totally deaf boys were placed as bench assemblers in the jewelry industry. 


COORDINATION WITH VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DIVISION 


Mr. Focarty. What is your relationship with the counselors of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division? They have counselors for that 
purpose, too. 

Mr. Mortrey. We work very closely with them, and I can give you 
examples of exactly what we are doing. 

We have made a joint study with the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, of the cases that they had completed in Miami and Baltimore, 
for the purpose of determining what results were obtained as these 
cases were released by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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We are encouraging the States to do more joint study of the results 
of this combined program, 


INCREASE FOR LABOR CLEARANCE AND IMMIGRATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr. Goodwin, let’s go right down all these 
increases. Tell us what they are for. 

Mr. Goopwin. The next one is the one for $19,300, two additional 
jobs on our labor clearance and immigration program, There has 
been an increase in the workload on our labor clearance work. It 
grows out of this kind of a labor market where there are more people 
who cross State lines in order to take employment. We have had an 
increase in our workload there which is responsible for that increase 
in our request. 


INCREASE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. What is the next one, “Unemployment insurance” ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We now go to “Unemployment insurance.” In the 
first item, we have asked for three positions, which has to do with the 
strengthening of the State control over the tax collection program. 


TAX DELINQUENCIES INCREASING 


This was a problem even before we had the recent extensions in 
coverage. The figures on tax delinquency show that the problem 
has increased substantially with the recent extensions in coverage. 

My recollection is that out of 28 States, 22 of them had an increase 
in delinquencies in the last year; 13 of those 22 had doubled their 
delinquencies in the last year. 

In some of those cases, the base was pretty small, so the doubling 
is not a startling fact, but this is a sufficiently serious problem that 
we feel it important that we do some intensive work with the States 
in the next year 


IMPROVEMENT OF CLAIMS PROCEDURES AND FRAUD PREVENTION 


The next item is for four positions to work on improving the claims 
procedures and the fraud prevention work in the States. We have 
11 people on it now; we are asking for 4 more people on that function. 

Mr. Foaarry. With regard to the prevention of fraud, is that prob- 
lem getting more serious, or have you been able to check it? I know 
of 2 or 3 States that have been having trouble. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think we have made considerable progress on the 
problem, Mr. Chairman. It is the kind of problem that you never 
completely solve, and you have to be working constantly on it. Such 
figures as we have, from random sample surveys, indicate there is 
some improvement, although there is still plenty of improvement to 
be made. 

Mr. Fogarty. During the past year, can you give us any examples 
of nig you have been able to prevent or what you have been able to 
correct ¢ 


88498—57——-11 
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Mr. Goopwin. Well, we could give you a statement on the things 
that we have been doing in working with the States on it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Put that in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT ON OVERPAYMENTS 


An energetic program to prevent and to detect overpayments to unemployment- 
insurance Claimants is continuing. Fraudulent claims are being dealt with 
more severely by the States. Administrative penalties for willful misrepresen- 
tation have increased, and the number of cases prosecuted in the courts and con- 
victed have increased in 1956 by 36 percent over the preceding year. All States 
have programs of action covering each of the following points : 

1. Investigation.—Suspicious cases are referred to specialized investiga- 
tors qualified to deal with intricate cases of caleulated deception to obtain 
benefits fraudulently. In addition, most States pick small samples of 
claimants at random for investigation to detect unsuspected sources of fraud 
and error. 

2. Detecting concurrent earnings with benefit payments.—Various tech- 
niques are used. The States which obtain quarterly wage reports from em- 
ployvers on all covered workers are able to match these reports with benefit- 
payment records to discover improper payments. Other States borrow 
quarterly wage reports from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
for this purpose. About 40 States use this method. 

For similar purposes, States obtain current payroll information hy ex- 
amination of employers’ records for comparison with benefit payments. 
Thirty-one States use this method. 

3. Recovery of overpayments.—About two-thirds of all improper payments 
detected are ultimately recovered, either in cash or by offset aginst subse- 
quent benefits which the claimant would otherwise have received. 

4. Prosecution.—Criminal penalties for frandulent claiming are feund in 
all State laws, and in all States prosecution is commonly instituted in the 
more flagrant cases. 

5. Public information.—As a warning to would-be offenders, successful 
prosecutions are publicized in the press, and adequate warnings of the pena!- 
ties for fraudulent claiming are included in the informational leaflets 
furnished all claimants. 

In addition to the above activities in all States, many States employ a variety 
of supplementary methods, such as local-office audits, return-to-work checks, 
spot-check letters to employers, and others. 

This action program in the States has received leadership and guidance from 
the Bureau of Employment Security principally through its specialists in the 
Benefit Payments Control Branch. ‘The Bureaun’s work with the States has fol- 
lowed these lines : 

1. Field consultation with States on the development and operation of their 
overpayment and fraud programs. 

2. Field conferences on a regional basis to provide for an interchange of 
information among all States on experience with the various control measures 
being used. 

3. Periodic evaluations of State programs, following a prescribed outline, 
conducted by the regional offices and analyzed at headquarters. 

4. Issuance of a revised basic-cleims procedure with improved methods 
caleulated to identify and give intensive scrutiny to those claimants who are 
the most likely to be subject to questions of eligibility. 

Intensive work in this area of unemployment-insurance operations indicates 
that the key to control of improper benefit payments is additional emphasis on 
preventive measures. To meet this need as well as other aspects of the prob- 
lem the Bureau, in cooperation with the State agencies, plans to (1) improve 
the claims-taking process through more frequent and more effective interviews 
with claimants to recheck their eligibility and to ascertain whether or not there 
are suitable jobs for them: (2) strengthen the detection of overpayment activi- 
ties by the introduction of diversified methods to insure that as nearly as possible 
no overpayments go undetected: and (3) increase the Bureau’s program of 
field visits to individual States which have special problems in the overpayment 
area and need individualized assistance in meeting those problems. 
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INCREASE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. Focarry. What is your next one? 

Mr. Goopwrn. On the next one we have four positions. These all 
have to do with improving unemployment insurance. One of them 
is for working with the States on problems that arise out of the pay- 
ment of private, supplemental unemployment benefits. We have a 
number of States where that is a major factor. It is a large factor 
not only in Michigan, but in a number of other States. It presents 
special problem, and we are asking for one person to work on that. 

We are asking for one person to work on beneficiary studies; we 
have some of those already underway in the States and we want to step 
up the activity. We are asking for one person to work with the States 
on the beneficiary studies. 

We ask for two positions on our actuarial work, That is the study 
of the financial conditions State by State, advising the States on the 
financial and technical problems that are involved in maintaining a 
solvent fund. It may mean recommendations for changes in their 
law in order to be on a sounder financial basis, or something of that 
kind. 


FIELD GUIDANCE AND STATE OPERATIONS AUDITS 


Mr. Focarry. You next item is field guidance and auditing State 
operations, an increase of $250,000. 


FIELD STAFF FOR EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Mr. Goopwin, This is a request for one additional person in each 
regional office. It is primarily to take responsibility for the program 
evaluation of the States. We have worked out during the past year, 
or 2 years, a program of evaluation of the employment security pro- 
gram from top to bottom. This grew out of a study made by con- 
sultants to the Secretary, including Mr. O’Connell, here, who partici- 
pated in that 2 or 3 years ago. We now have a formalized method 
for evaluating just exactly where we stand in the employment security 
program in every State in the country. The e ateation has. to do 
with their legislation, how adequate it is, and how close it comes to 
the recommendations that have been made by the President and the 
Secretary of Labor. It has to do with their financial operations and 
it has to do with their administrative problems. We need one addi- 
tional person in each regional office to perform that task properly. 
That is what these 11 jobs are for. 


STAFF INCREASES FOR STATE AUDIT PROGRAM 


On page 9, four jobs are for the State audit program. We feel the 
need for further strengthening of that program. The committee has 
given us some increase in this staff for the last 2 years. We feel that 
we need to further strengthen that staff. We are asking for four 
positions there. 

At the present time we have 22 people involved in the State audit 
for the country as a whole. This would bring it up to 26. This would. 
make it possible for us to get our audits on a current basis. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF STATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


The next one is the improvement of financial management and busi- 
ness administration in the State agencies. Two positions to work on 
our State management appraisal. This is one we regard as a good 
bit of insurance in improving the operations in States. Most of this 
work is done on request of the States. We have just completed a sur- 
vey in Texas. We were invited in to make it. They are making a 
number of changes in their administrative processes as a result and 
have been most enthusiastic about the results of the survey. We think 
that by doing more of this type of work, we can avoid some of the 
troubles we have had where questions arose as to the management 
of funds and that sort of thing. 

Tied in with that, we are doing work on improving the personnel 
administration of the States throughout the country. The States have 
been having increasing difficulty with their personnel problems. It 
has been hard to recruit. The policies they have been using in the 
past in order to recruit and retain employees are not working too well 
in this kind of a labor market. New policies are needed to meet that 
situation and we are asking for these two people to work with the 
States in the development of a program to meet those problems. 

We are asking for one person to work with the States in improving 
the training programs in the States. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MERIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Foearty. What is this item for the Seattle regional office, $10,000 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 


Mr. Goopwtn. That has to do with the administration of the merit 
system. This work is done in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and rather than set up a separate program of our own 
to do it, we have handled our responsibility by an agreement with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We reimburse them 
for their services. Now, we have not had adequate coverage in our 
northwest region. This is to permit them to add one professional 
and one clerical person to their staff to give us additional service in 
our northwest region. 

Mr. Foaarty. And you are going to pay for it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we are. We have done this from the beginning. 
We are following your principle in this case, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearty. That is right. I find no fault with that, provided 
it works both directions. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is an arrangement that. we have had with them 
ever since we were in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Fogarty. You should pay for the work they do for you and 
they should pay you for the work you do for them. 


VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Now, “Veterans Placement service” is the next one; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. You may want to hear from Mr. Omohundro on this. 

Mr. Omonunpro. Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct privilege to appear 
before this committee and give you a report on the operation of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service during the past 12-month period. 
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TOTAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


For 1958 we are requesting $1,125,000, an increase of $63,300 over 
our estimated obligations for 1957. The increase is due to the changes 
that Mr. Goodwin has told you about—the addition of one position 
in our Washington staff with appropriate travel and other funds to 
service this position together with the services’ “retirement contribu- 
tion” of $56,800. 


STATUS OF REVISED PROGRAM 


Last year Mr. Goodwin and I appeared before this committee em- 
phasizing that, in our opinion, what was needed insofar as programing 
for the Veterans Employment Service was not a new program but 
rather a change on emphasis in the existing program. Our conclusion 
was that the primary responsibility of the State veterans employment 
representatives should be functional supervision of the services pro- 
vided veterans by the local employment service offices. 

With your approval of this decision we set out to furnish the State 
veterans employment representatives with adequate instructions and 
tools to enable them to make this evaluation. We also defined clearly 
the other activities to which they should devote their efforts and the 
proportion of their time which should be spent on each. 

Six biregional training meetings of veterans employment represen- 
titives were held last year. At these meetings our revised program 
was thoroughly discussed. The State employment security admin- 
istrators also participated in these sessions so that our program would 
be understood and accepted. 

Upon completion of the final training session in San Francisco a 
revised State VER Handbook was prepared by the headquarters 
staff. It incorporates our ideas for the program and reflects our 
experiences in these meetings. Before publication the handbook was 
reviewed by a committee composed of members of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Interstate Conference and representatives of the 
American Legion, AMVETS, DAV, and VFW. Their recommenda- 
tions were considered before it was finally published. 

The reaction of the State veterans employment representatives, 
staff of the State agencies, and State administrators to our revised 
program has been good. Since September, veterans employment rep- 
resentatives have been visiting local offices of the State agencies 
utilizing the evaluation and programing tools provided in the hand- 
book. We feel that results have been excellent. 

Members of my staff and I have been engaged in followup visits 
to each of the veterans employment representatives for evaluation and 
supervisory purposes. Of course in any major change in programing 
there are difficulties. However, those that we have found have been 
minor and far outweighed by the professional acceptance on the part 
of our own staff and of that of the State agencies in carrying out a 
general strengthening of procedures involved in the program of spe- 
cial services to veterans. 

My own feeling on our efforts thus far is that our revised program 
seems to have engendered a new enthusiasm in the efforts of the State 
agencies and has served to put new strength into the efforts of our 
veterans employment representatives in the carrying out of their 
duties and responsibilities. 
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NUMBER OF VETERANS INCREASING 





The total number of veterans in our population continues to in- 
crease. The Veterans’ Administration reports that at the end of 
November 1956, there are 22,564,000 veterans: 4,936,000 of these had 
service since the start of the Korean campaign; 1,730,888 applications 
for employment were filed by veterans in local State employment 
offices as of November 30, 1956. 

This amounted to a 10-percent decrease as compared with the period 
ending November 30, 1955. We believe that the decrease is due [to a] 
favorable labor market and also to the increased use of educational 
and training benefits of which so many veterans have taken advantage. 
However, local State emploment offices made a total of 1,419,458 vet- 
eran placements which approximates a 14-percent increase over the 
year ending November 30, 1955. As of November 30, 1956, 122,385 
applications were received from disabled veterans, representing a 
6-percent increase over the year ending November 30, 1955. 





















NUMBER OF DISABLED VETERANS PLACED 





The local State employment offices throughout the United States 
made a total of 115,347 disabled veteran placements which represents 
a 27-percent increase over the year ending November 30, 1955. The 
annual discharge rate from the Armed Forces continues to be in excess 
of 450,000. We expect a continuing demand for services from newly 
discharged veterans during 1957 and 1958. Local ceaployament service 
offices will find that their facilities will continue to be taxed heavily 
by demands of veteran applicants. Selective placement techniques 
will have to be improved to meet the heavy changing needs of older 
veterans applicants, newly discharged veterans who have had little 
vocational experience previous to their entry into the Armed Forces 
and the disabled veteran. 











OTHER SERVICES PERFORMED FOR VETERANS 







In addition to the basic services available to all applicants—that is, 
registration, counseling, testing, referral, and placement—the local of- 
fices provide a number of services which are designed to better the 
veteran’s position in the labor market, insure that he is aware of all 
veterans rights and benefits which are related to employment and 
strengthen the possibility of his obtaining employment at his maxi- 
mum skill. Each local State employment office has a veterans em- 
ployment representative who is trained to provide these additional 
services and to make sure that other local office personnel are also able 
to provide them. These special services include : 

1. Screen veteran applicants to determine whether they have re- 
employment rights. 

9. Advise potential eligible veterans of their rights to education 
an‘ training under Government-sponsored programs and upon request 
assist them to find suitable on-the-job training opportunities. 

3. Assist disabled veterans to obtain rehabilitation services from the 
Veterans’ Administration or State departments of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

4. Provide special placement services to Veterans’ Administration 
hospital patients who have been out of the labor market for extended 


periods. 
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5. Provide preferential treatment in local office service to all dis- 
abled veterans. 
6. Provide priority in job referral to qualified veterans and disabled 
veterans, 
ASSISTANCE FROM AND GUIDANCE TO STATES 


The State veterans employment representatives recognize that local 
office services to veterans will be only as good as the services available 
to the general public. Consequently the. major responsibility of the 
State veterans employment representative will be to continue to assist 
State agency staff in developing procedures, training local office per- 
sonnel and local office veterans employment representatives, and evalu- 
ating local office services in order to improve the quality and increase 
the coverage of State employment service operation to veterans. 

The St ate veterans employment representative will continue to 
assume primary responsibility for developing relationships with other 
agencies such as the Veterans’ Administration, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Armed Forces separation points, local committees on employment 
of the physically handicapped, Bureau of Veterans Reemployment 
Rights, civic service groups, and veterans organizations. 


ASSISTANCE FROM VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


State veterans employment representatives are continuing efforts to 
obtain the assistance of veteran organizations in the development 
of specific employment programs for veterans in cooperation with 
the State agencies. I appeared before each of the administrative 
councils and executive committees of the American Legion, American 
Veterans of World War II, Disabled American Veterans, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at their national conventions to give a full 
report on our operation as well as general labor-market information. 

Each of these organizations pledged increased effort in their respec- 
tive employment programs. Resolutions supporting the programs of 
the Labor Department and the Bureau of Employment Security with 
its Veterans Employment. Service were passed at these national con- 
ventions. We feel that it is important to conduct a program that will 
continue to merit support from the veterans groups because when we 
do that kind of a job we are accomplishing the task that you have 
given us. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS OF OPERATION 


Our programs of operation as set forth in the narrative description 
of our appropriation request are being carried forward vigorously. 
To enable us to do the job that we are set up to do, that we are prepared 
to do, and that which we wish to do, we respectfully request this eom- 
mittee to approve our 1958 budget request for $1,125,000. 

I would like to review some of the more important things in the 
yrogram and some of the services offered to veterans in the local and 
State employment a, offices. 

This committee last year approved our plan to place inereased em- 
phasis on the eapiheibility of the State veterans employment repre- 
sentatives to give more intensified functional supervision of the serv- 
ices provided veterans in the local employment offices. 

During this past year we have been working with our State VER’s 
and the staff of the State employment security agencies to give better 
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services to veterans. The reactions of our State veterans employment 
representatives, the State agency staffs, and the State administrators 
have been good and we feel that our results have been excellent. Our 
program has also been presented to the major veterans’ organizations 
who have in turn endorsed it. 

In the year ending November 30, 1956, in the local offices of the 
State employment security agencies, they made a total of 1,419,458 
veteran Scbetsinti which was an increase of 14 percent over the pre- 
vious year. Also placements of disabled veterans have increased 
sharply. 

Although in the year ending November 30, 1956, there was only ¢ 
6-percent increase in the number of applications received from dis- 
abled veterans, there were 27 percent more placements of disabled 
veterans than in the previous year. 

The intensified field program has required that our small headquar- 
ters staff and I spend substantially much more time in the field work- 
ing with the State VER’s and the State employment security agency 
personnel. Therefore, one additional professional position is being 
requested in the national office to assist in reviewing the reports of our 
State veterans’ employment representatives and following through 
on these reports with their recommendations. 

In the national office, I have a professional staff of four, including 
myself. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Omohundro. 

I think you are doing a good job and I think you have improved 
the service to these veterans. 


STATUS OF REPLACEMENT APPLICATIONS FROM VETERANS 


What about your total applications for job placements from vet- 
erans? That has gone down? 

Mr. Omonunpro. As of December 31, 1956, there were a total of 
546,033 applications for veterans in the local employment offices, of 
which 57,513 were disabled veterans. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your total applications for employment are going 
down. How does that compare with your placement percentage! 
Has that gone down or up? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Our placement service has gone up. 

Mr. Fogarty. You said that about the disabled veteran. 

Mr. Omonunpro, And also for the veterans. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though the applications have gone down, the 
placement has gone up? 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You feel that is because of the intensified program 
that you have put into effect in the past year, by getting out as you 
have in these various local offices? 

Mr. OmoHuNnpDRO. We certainly do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems that isso in my area. They seem to be trying 
a little harder and doing a little better job. Thank you very much. 

That finishes this particular appropriation and then we go to 
“grants to States.” 

Mr. Denton. 
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CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Den‘ton. I am very much interested in this item on page 5, to 
provide additional staff and studies to obtain information on employ- 
ment and unemployment for the purpose of developing programs to 
assist areas with substantial chronic unemployment and to provide a 
basis to establish a permanent-job opportunity. 

Now, in the district where I live, my hometown, Evansville, has a 
very serious labor surplus problem. The Department of Commerce 
his been in there investigating it and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been investigating it and [ have an appointment at noon with a 
man who has been engaged through a college out there to make some 
surveys for the Government. 


HOW SURVEYS BY AGENCIES DIFFER 


How does your survey differ from these other 2 or 3? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t happen to know myself what the BLS is 
doing there, 

Mr. Denton. I can tell you what it is, it has to do with youths 
not going to school—dropping out of school either after the eighth 
grade or after they get through high school. They want to make 
a check of that in that area. 

Mr. Keenan. It is a special project in connection with the youth 
program, measuring school dropouts. I think they are conducting 
four throughout the United States to try to get some factual informa- 
tion on school dropouts, why the chun drop out, where they go, 
and see if they can get any measure of the problem in terms of what 
it would take to keep them in school. 

It has nothing to do with the basic employment or unemployment 
situation in the area. 

Mr. Denton. Isn't it a terrific waste to have three agencies making 
the same investigation ? 

Mr. Keenan. We are making no study of youth. 

Mr. Den'ron. How about the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Krenan. Our program and the Department of Commerce’s 
PIOgran on surplus labor areas is a completely integrated one. We 

ave two men in the employment service and they have a slightly 
larger force in the Department of Commerce. We work hand in glove 
with them. As they have the largest staff, they generally do the field- 
work. We would work with the Indiana Employment Security 
Agency in the conduct of the area labor market survey. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce works with the chambers of commerce, the manu- 
facturers associations, and individual employers in an attempt to try 
to get industry to move into the area, based on the kind of labor supply 
that we find is available there. We analyze it by skills, for example. 


METHOD OF MAKING CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 


Mr. Denton. Do you take a census, is that the way you do, or do 
you get reports from the manufacturers, from your own agency or 
what, to find out these facts? { 

Mr. Krenan. The local employment office sends their men around 
and interviews the personnel people in the individual plants in Evans- 
ville and builds up from that information the type of information on 
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the skills of workers that are employed or the skills of the workers if 
there is a layoff coming, that are going to be laid off. 

They analyze the registration cards of the local employees in the 
employment office. 

Mr. Denton. That unemployment is caused very largely by the 
drop in employment in one large industry that formerly employed 
a great many people. 

I don’t think it would take a great deal of investigation to determine 
the skill of those workers. 

Mr. Krenan. I don’t think it will either, sir,and we are only asking 
for one man for this work for the entire United States to work with 
the States. 


INTERPRETATION AND USE OF SURVEYS 


Mr. Denton. Now when you have these figures, what are you going 
to do with them? 

Mr. Keenan. One of the things we do with them is give them to the 
Department of Commerce so they can proceed with their part of the 
divided responsibilities which as I mentioned is working with the pro- 
curement agencies, the chambers of commerce, the manufacturers 
associations and employers, and in many States as Mr. Motley said 
earlier, they have State development organizations or State industrial 
development commissions in the Department, and the Department of 
Commerce works with them. 

Mr. Goopwin. When the community gets to the point where they 
are going to try to induce industry to locate in there, this information 
is basic, because this is what the community has to offer. If they 
have skilled people in a certain line that an industry would need in 
putting out their product, this becomes one of the most important 
arguments that the community can use in trying to induce an industry 
to come into that area. 

Mr. Keenan. The Department of Commerce relies on us for the 
labor market information. They don’t make these labor market sur- 
veys. We do that for them. 

Mr. Denon. It looks as though we are about the best investigated 
community in the world but if you can give us any help there I would 
surely appreciate it. This large industry I spoke of had a contract 
to make wings for airplanes. They had a very large amount of Gov- 
ernment tools. I am not sure of these figures, but I think there were 
$99 million worth of Government tools in that plant. For some rea- 
son they have lost that contract. If some Government contract of that 
kind were renewed we wouldn’t have this problem. 

That would help us a lot more than investigating the condition. 
That is the problem that bothers me. I just don’t see any great prob- 
lem in going into find out what work this particular industry did. I 
don’t see why anybody needs any help on that. Any industry can 
come in there and say, “That industry closed down, we know what those 
people did, we don’t need any Government agency to tell us that.” 

Mr. Goopwrn. The industries aren’t doing that by and large. In 
some of these areas that have had chronic unemployment problems for 
a long time; they have sort of scared industry off, so a selling job is 
necessary. That is why I said earlier that you don’t get very far on 
this type of problem unless the community is interested in it and or- 
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ganizes to do,something about it. Then, if they take those steps, they 
can use the kind of information that you can get out of the employment 
security system. 


GOVERN MENT CONTRACTS TO CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 


Mr. Den'ron. I would be glad to have any help we can get in there 
but I have been asked a dozen times, “What are you investigating?” 
They want to know what good they do. They say, “The Government 
took this contract out of this community. That is the difficulty.” 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know what happened in that particular 
situation. One of the other things that we do, however, is that we 
classify these areas to give some help on Government procurement. 
Now, that has not yielded dramatic results, but it has helped some. 

Mr. Denron. Government procurement officials told me that wasn’t 
a factor they considered at all in placing a contract. 

Mr. Goopwin. According to the rules and policies of the Goyern- 
ment, they are supposed to. 

Mr. Denon. That. they would have to have legislation on that be- 
fore they could take that into account as a factor. 

Mr. Goopwin. Who said that? 

Mr. Denton. That is what one of the Government procurement 
agencies told me. 

Mr. Goopwin. The area is now classified as a surplus area, isn’t it? 

Mr. Denton. If it isn’t, it should be. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is. 


ADEQUACY OF REPORTS ON CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Keenan. The last report at the end of the year indicated seven 
and a half percent unemployment in the labor market area which 
was considerably greater than the year before. 

Mr. Denton. These figures are put out every year by your Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Goopwry. Do you mean on the classification of the area? That 
is what I mean. 

Mr. Denon. I have heard labor people say that those reports are 
not adequate. Another person told me they checked the chamber of 
commerce and manufacturers association records on people who had 
lost their jobs and these figures didn’t begin to give the same picture. 

Mr. Goopwin. We checked with all the sources in the community. 
I think if you had looked into that, Mr. Congressman, you would find 
those figures are as good as it is possible to get. We have the basic 
figures to start out with. 

Mr. Denton. One man said he saw the figures. They related to a 
certain number of factories and showed a certain number of men 
have lost their jobs there. That gave a figure much larger than yours 
did. 

Mr. Goopwry. Perhaps some of them were reemployed in other 
places. 

Mr. Denton. Some of them left the community. 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of them left the community, some of them 
were reemployed in other places. 





FACTORS CONSIDERED IN AREA EMPLOYMENT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Denton. The bad feature of this is that this unemployment sit- 
uation is spreading all over the district I represent. ‘The eastern por- 
tion was a boom area and now it is beginning to feel the unemploy- 
ment problem. A good deal of that is caused by the Government 
procurement policy. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I should point out that the administration does have 
a bill before. the Congress or will have shortly which if passed will 
give more help on this. 

Mr. Denton. I hope the administration gives us more help in get- 
ting that bill through this Congress than they did a year ago. I 
hope that distressed area bill goes through, too. 

Another thing I want to ask you about is this tariff situation. Have 
they ever asked you to check into the coal situation and the production 
of oil by small, independent companies? 

Mr. Goopwin. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Congressman, the 
only kind of consideration given to this kind of investigation so far 
has been for those industries where a case could be made on the basis of 
national defense. 

Mr. Denon. Can you think of any industry more than coal or oil 
that would enter into national defense? 

Mr. Goopwin. I should have explained more on it. The considera- 
tion would be in terms of maintaining a labor force that could per- 
form these highly skilled jobs in case of war and in case we were cut 
off from other countries. 

Mr. Denton. If we were cut off from other countries is there any- 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it would be difficult to make a case that you 
have to have that kind of tariff protection in order to keep a labor 
force for those industries. 

Mr. Denton. Coal? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know of any industry where they have to be 
trained for longer than coal mining? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; but there is a surplus and there has been for 
several years. 

Mr. Denton. You must believe, then, the phrase, “Once a coal 
miner, always a coal miner.” 

Mr. Goopwin. Of course, the labor force in coal has been dropping 
for many, many years. That has been due to mechanization prin- 
cipally I suppose. I don’t know what the workday is in coal mines 
now but it is certainly not the maximum by a long way. 

Mr. Denton. You think that would be the feature. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I am merely saying this is the approach they have 
taken in these studies up to now. 

Mr. Denton. How about crude oil? For national defense I don’t 
know of anything we need more than crude oil. If imports prevent 
your development of oil 

Mr. Goopwin. But you see, here is the approach that was taken 
and the argument that is used in connection with watches. They 
said that here you have a very unique, highly skilled group of jobs 
involved—men and skills needed on precision instruments in case of 
war. 


thing we would need more than a supp of crude oil and coal? 
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If you don’t protect the American jeweled watch industry you are 
going to lose that highly skilled labor force. Then, in case of war 
you won’t have it for these very highly skilled operations that are tied 
in to the war and that are urgently needed in war. 

My point is simply this: When you get into some of these other 
industries, you have more difficulty in making the case that the skills 
are high skills, or scarce, or that they can’t be obtained from some 
other place in the economy. 

Mr. Denton. Now, right there, it takes years to develop a coal 
miner; you know that. They don’t learn that overnight. 

Mr. Goopwin. I realize they don’t. 

Mr. Denton. In every war we have had, the question of an ade- 
quate fuel supply was one of the most important elements you have 
had to deal with. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think so. 

Mr. Denron. I would think for national defense that coal and oil 
problem would come ahead of practically anything. Well, I don’t 
want to belabor that any more. 

Another thing they complain a great deal about in my district is 
plywood. They say foreign plywood competition is displacing local 
labor. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I probably established this in my prior discussion, 
but we don’t initiate these studies. 

Mr. Sicmu1ano. Industry does. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Industry initiates them, and ODM asks us to do 
them. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS 


Mr. Denon. Now, one other question: In 1950 you had appro- 
priated $4,675,000. Last year you had appropriated $5,558,000, which 
is an increase of $1 million, or almost 20 percent. Now, this year you 
are asking for an increase of $800,000, which is almost 35 percent over 
what it was in 1950. I realize part of that is due to salary increases 
and some added functions that have been given your department 
by Congress, but isn’t that a large increase over the period of years? 

Mr. Goopwin. The increases have not been in the number of people. 
The figures I presented I know will balance out with these. 


DECREASE IN STAFF OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS 


Mr. Krrenan. The staff has gone down in those same years con- 
siderably, from 673 people to 629 people in 1957. So the increases 
in costs are solely attributable to the things that you mentioned. 673 
people were employed in 1949, and 629 people in the fiscal year 1957, 


PERSONNEL INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Denton. Your appropriation does ask for an increase of 62 
positions, but you say that number should be reduced by how many? 

Mr. Keenan, 14. Or are now employed alsewhere in the Depart- 
ment and have been transferred. 

Mr. Denton. The increased cost is largely because of additional 
personnel. 
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Don’t you think this is a bad year to ask for an increase in personnel ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Not from the standpoint of need. 

Mr. Denton. We have this exceptionally large request for appro- 
priations and, as you know, there are many distressed areas that are 
feeling the financial pinch pretty badly. There are a number of 
surplus labor areas or distressed areas that are feeling the pinch pretty 
bad. In those circumstances, isn’t it a rather bad time to ask for too 
much of an increase? 

Mr. Goopwin. Part of what we have asked for is to do a better 
job in some of those areas. 

Mr. Denton. If there was a lot of unemployment I wouldn’t want 
to see your Department not have enough personnel. We had that in 
1954. Of course, that was in the local or State offices. I wouldn’t 
want to see that prevail. 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird 


















COVERAGE INCREASE COMPARED TO PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Chairman, in the presentation, these charts were 
used to portray the operations of the Bureau of Employment and 
Security. I have a question in mind with regard to one of these 
charts. Chart No. 3 would seem to indicate that State personnel has 
increased at. a much more rapid rate than the coverage—an increase 
of 19 percent since 1949; 39,137 employees to 46,560 employees. Has 
your caseload increased at that same rate ? 

Mr. Keenan. The first chart indicates that the number of covered 
employees has increased 32 percent. 

Mr. Goopwtn. And the number of covered employers 30 percent 
in that same period. 

Mr. Keenan. There is a 19 percent increase in the number of State 
employees. 

Mr. Latrp. The first chart shows the increase in 1949 to 1957 as 32 
percent increase. The States had to increase their employees by 19 
percent. 

Mr. Keenan. To handle the increase plus what chart 4 shows, cer- 
tain additional functions. In other words, the total workload in the 
State is approximated by the number of covered workers and covered 
employers but in addition to that there are these new functions which 
in our judgment increases the workload even more than this 32 percent 
increase in the number of covered workers would indicate. 


















SECURITY 





COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS IN BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 











Mr. Latrp. In your testimony you referred often to the joint 
studies, the President’s Committees and public and private committees 
upon which you have representation. How many of these commit- 
tees are there in the Bureau of Employment Security ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think those committees you are referring to, Mr. 
Congressman, are ones elsewhere in the Government for whom we are 
called upon to perform some function. 

Mr. Latrp. How many of them are there that you are referring to? 
Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know that we can supply them at the moment. 
Mr. Latrp. Could you supply that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITIEES ON WHICH THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcCUR- 
ITY REPRESENTS. THE MANPOWER INTEREST OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Intérdepartmental committees on which the Bureau of Employment Security 
Serves: 

Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, HEW 

Task Force on Low-Income Families, Council of Economic Advisers 

Advisory Board of Economic Growth and Stability: Subcommittees on 
Low-Income Families and Local Unemployment Policies. 

Technical Committee on Essential Activities, Commerce 

Interagency Committee on Essential Activities and Critical Occupations 
(with Commerce) 

Joint Editorial Committee on Joint Employment Situation Release of Com- 
merce and Labor Departments 

Surplus Manpower Committee, ODM 

Committee for Review of merit system examination questions (with HEW) 

President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, working group 

Comittee on Occupational Classification, Bureau of the Budget 

Central Coordinating Committee, ODM 

Committee on Specialized Personnel, ODM 

Subcommittee on Defense Manpower Policy No. 1, on Manpower Policy 
Comunittee, ODM 

Advisory Committee on Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance Statistics 

Committee on Labor Supply, Employment, and Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of the Budget 

Federal Committee on Economic Statistics, Bureau of the Budget 

Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements 

Committee on Comunity Surveys of the Aging, Federal Council on the Aging 

Federal Agency Population and Housing Census Council, Bureau of the 
Budget 

Committees with which the Bureau of Employment Security cooperates: 

President’s Committee on the Physically Handicapped 

President’s Committee on Scientific and Professional Personnel 

President’s Committee on Youth Fitness 


TIME SPENT ON JOINT SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


Mr. Latrp. It seems every time you diseussed one of these the term 
‘Yoint study” or “joint survey” was used. You must spend a lot of 
time on these. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We do spend a lot of time on this work. 

I think this goes to a very important point, Mr. Congressman, and 
that is that this whole employment process has been expanding as far 
as Government programs are concerned. 

Take the Employment Act of 1946 and all that has developed out of 
that. We do a lot of work now that ties in with the Council of 
Economic Advisors. They look to some of the indicators we have 
coming out of the unemployment insurance program. Government 
has been expanding this area of its work and we are right in the 
middle of it, getting the impact of it. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN LABOR ON DOMESTIC LABOR MARKET 


Mr. Largp. You are initiating a study of the effect of cheap foreign 
labor on the domestic labor market ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Weare proposing that. 

Mr. Lairp. That isn’t done by any specific legislative authority, 
that is under your broad authority given to the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Part of our responsibility under Public Law 78, the 
Mexican program, is to protect the domestic labor force against com- 
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petition from any Mexicans we may bring in. That is a very com- 
plicated problem. We feel we need studies of the kind we are pro- 
posing for that. 

Mr. Siciz1ano. There is one other area that calls on this kind of 
service. The basic Immigration and Nationality Act has in it a pro- 
vision with respect to the bringing in of alien labor. Alien labor other 
than Mexicans can be brought in at the discretion of the Attorney 
General. 

The Mexican program, as has been indicated, is a specific responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Labor by virtue of law, but the others can be 
brought in at the discretion of the Attorney General under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

There is a provision there, that the Secretary of Labor should and 
has to advise the Attorney General with respect to what the effects 
might be of other alien labor coming in, and we are now faced with 
such a request from the Attorney General. 


INITIATION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION SURVEYS 


Mr. Latrp. The Activity No. 3, Collection and Interpretation of 
Labor Market Information, are the presently constituted studies 
being carried on in the Department of Labor, initiated by the Con- 
gress; or were they initiated by the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, some of them tie in with requests. I think in 
most cases they would be initiated by the Department in carrying 
out its responsibility under the basic law. 

Mr. Latrp. What would stop the Department of Labor from study- 
ing the effect of the importation of cheap labor rates abroad on the 
jobs of American working men and women ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have no jurisdiction, or at least we wouldn’t 
in the Bureau. 

Mr. Sicmrano. Not in the Bureau, but there is a responsibility, 
Mr. Laird, insofar as the Department of Labor is concerned, because 
there is a question your committee will get within the next few days 
in terms of a specific budget, being made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, namely, to try to analyze to the extent they can, the effect 
of low wage rates in foreign countries. 

Mr. Larrp. Your Department, though, is carrying on trade or 
tariff studies only when you are requested for them by the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. You don’t feel you can make those studies and initiate 
them yourself without request from the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Sici1ano. The request must come from the industry afflicted. 

Mr. Larrp. All of these other studies were initiated by the Depart- 
ment, but when it comes to investigating the effect of importing cheap 
labor rates in the form of foreign production, you say you can only 
study this if requested by the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Srcrizano. Iam sorry. The request from the afflicted industry 
must be made to the Office of Defense Mobilization, if they charge 
that national security is involved. 

The Tariff Commission works with another law which has in it 
some technical provisions with which I am personally not familiar. 
I do know of one; the escape-clause provision—we do serve on an 
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interagency group there, but the kind of field study we were talking 
about with respect to the watch industry goes via the route of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Now, that is the kind of tariff-impact question that we get specifi- 
cally as a result of the industry itself asking. These other areas that 
we mentioned, namely, a study of the effects of alien labor in this coun- 
try on domestic labor being employed, we think fall very squarely 
within the responsibility of the Department. Not only by virtue of 
Public Law 78, but by virtue of other laws, such as the Immigration 
Act. 

Mr. Keenan. In areas where we have the responsibility for adminis- 
tration—for example, unemployment insurance—we would normally 
initiate studies. For example, we have an advisory council composed 
of labor, management, and public representatives. If they say to us, 
“Ts $25 a week an adequate benefit amount?” we make a study to come 
up with an answer. We initiate that on our own, because that is the 
program we administer, Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Service. 

If it comes to a program we don’t administer, such as tariff, we 
would only go into it if we were asked by the agency responsible. I 
think that is the difference. We would not initiate studies in areas 
where we don’t have some administrative authority, unless someone 
else asked us to. 


EFFECT OF CHEAP FOREIGN LABOR ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. Latrp. I would think the effect of cheap labor abroad could have 
tremendous long-range effects on unemployment compensation in this 
country. 

Mr. Keenan. We were looking at it from the standpoint of the 
Mexican-labor impact on the American worker, because we are bring- 
ing in the Mexican workers. 

Mr. Latrp. We are bringing in large amounts of Japanese ply- 
wood. Since 1947 the amount of these imports has grown from less 
than 4 percent of our total hardwood plywood consumed to over 45 
percent today. Have you studied the effect of this importation of 
cheap labor rates on American labor ? 

Mr. Keenan. We considered whether we should look at all foreign 
workers and their impact on American wages, but it is a pretty big 
order and we do administer the Mexican program, and have a lot o 
problems there, so we thought we would start on that. 

Mr. Dopson. The Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics will go 
into this in more detail and will explain our responsibilities and what 
we want to do in connection with the general overall impact upon em- 
ployment in this country by cheap labor in foreign countries. 


ENFORCEMENT OF HOUSING STANDARDS 


Mr. Larrp. I have a trade newsletter, that was evidently circulated 
in certain sections of the country, protesting the request for additional 
funds by the Department of Labor for enforcing new housing 
regulations: 

Suggest wire be sent Congressmen and Senators requesting assistance. Ask 
Congress to rescind housing standards for farm labor. Impossible to comply 
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without bankruptcy to some. These regulations ‘were fermulated without. per- 
mitting farm associations or users to be heard. 

Urge that you request Secretary of Labor to rescind regulation and in any 
event grant a hearing before putting them into effect. 


Do you have any comment? 

Mr. Goopwin. This has to do with the Mexican program. 

Mr. Lairp, Well, I don’t want to take the committee’s time going 
into it before we come to that appropriation, but, since I have another 


meeting this afternoon and may not be able to be here when the Mexi- 
can farm labor program comes up, I would appreciate it if you would 


prepare a statement on this subject and place it in the record. 
(The statement requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The additional foreign labor service representatives we are requesting for 
fiscal year 1958 are needed to carry out the enforcement of all provisions of 
Public Law 78 and the Migratory Labor Agreement. Housing is but one part 
of the problem. The basic justification for the increase is that the number of 
Mexican agricultural workers who have been brought into our country have 
approximately doubled in the last 3 years, and we have had but a small increase 
in the number of fieldmen. Last year we brought in 445,000 Mexican nationals 
and they were used by about 44,500 American employers. An important part 
of the jobs of these foreign labor service representatives is to point out to em- 
ployers and workers their responsibilities under the international agreement and 
if we had enough fieldmen to adequately do this we believe the number of com- 
plaints and the number of compliance investigations could be kept at a minimum. 

We do not believe it is necessary or desirable to rescind our housing standards, 
These standards were issued only after a number of field inspections which indi- 
cated that some housing being furnished Mexican workers was so poor that im- 
mediate corrective action was necessary. These standards were issued during 
the winter when the number of Mexican agricultural workers in this country was 
at a minimum, so that employers would have ample time to get their housing in 
order prior to the spring planting season. We are confident that most housing 
now being furnished Mexican workers will meet the Department’s standards. 
As the standards themselves were taken from the California housing law, the 
Migrant Labor Agreement with Mexico, and the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, we do not believe they contain provisions 
which will be construed generally as being unreasonable. 

We are meeting with our special farm labor advisory committee composed of 
growers and farmers from each of the 48 States on February 13 and 14 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At that time these housing standards will be discussed in detail 
and if after this consultation changes are necessary they can be made. 

We would like to indicate specifically that under the terms of the Migratory 
Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, the United States Government has the 
responsibility of assuring that Mexican workers are housed in suitable quarters. 
The standard work contract signed by the worker and employer stipulates : 

“The employer agrees to furnish the Mexican worker, upon the Mexican work- 
er’s arrival at the place of employment, and throughout his entire period of 
employment, without cost to such Mexican worker, hygienic lodgings, adequate 
to the climatic conditions of the area of employment and not inferior to those 
of the average type which are generally furnished to domestic agricultural 
workers in such area. Such lodgings shall include blankets when necessary, and 
beds or cots, and mattresses when necessary. Mexican workers may not be as- 
signed to any lodging quarters in such numbers as will result in overcrowding of 
the premises. Sanitary facilities to accommodate them shall also be furnished 
by. the employer * * *.” The international agreement provides: 

“The Secretary of Labor, can under the following circumstances, refuse to 
issue a certification to an employer or revoke one that has been previously issued : 

“Where the Secretary of Labor finds that housing, sanitary facilities, or drink- 
ing water is inadequate, in accordance with the terms of this agreement, The 
Mexican Government may object to the housing facilities and may request applica- 
tion of the procedure provided for in article 30.” 

There has been substantial public criticism from responsible sources protesting 
some of the conditions under which Mexican workers have been housed. Repre- 
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sentatives of the Mexican Government have too frequently found it necessary to 
convey the protests of Mexican workers and the Mexican Government to the 
Secretary of Labor about some housing conditions. 

The defects in the housing of Mexican workers include such things as toilet 
buildings which are structurally unsafe to enter, toilets without any sanitary 
precautions, or insufficient in number to accommodate the workers involved; 
open sewage ditches adjacent to kitchens and sleeping quarters; and no facilities 
for heating even though in some areas where the workers are employed the 
temperature drops below freezing. While most of the housing for Mexican 
workers is good, some housing is deplorable and it is imperative that action 
be taken to remedy those situations. 

There are only a few States that have housing codes or regulations setting 
forth minimum conditions for the housing for agricultural workers. Even in the 
States with housing camp codes, a substantial number of units are exempt from 
the code. 

The telegram referred to in the testimony is an example of the efforts of 
organized opposition to our housing requirements. To stimulate such protests 
as are exemplified in the telegram a statement has been widely circulated that 
if housing does not meet the Bureau standards, employers will be fined $10,000 
or sentenced to jail. The statement arises from a misinterpretation of the 
text of title 18, United States Code, section 1001, the “false information” statute. 
The text of the statute is reproduced on a housing form which the employer is 
required to execute as a condition to employing Mexican workers. The “false 
information” statute applies to the giving of false information to any official of 
any United States Government agency in carrying out the official functions of 
that agency. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTERING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW 


Mr. Lairp. In the administration of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law, sometimes there is adverse publicity that hurts the whole 
program, 

Oftentimes the States place the responsibility for this or that abuse 
on requirements of the Department of Labor. You do not force 
States to adopt a specific program or ever suggest that administrative 
funds will be withheld from the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the situation on that is this, in general: We 
have a Federal act which sets up certain minimum conditions that 
the States must meet as a condition of getting Federal grants and as 
a condition of approval of the State law. 

Now, those requirements are few and they are pretty broad. There 
are two areas where you have an entirely different. situation : 

One is in the administration of unemployment insurance for Fed- 
eral workers, and the other is unemployment insurance for veterans. 
In both of those cases, the States act as agent for the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are required in both of those cases to follow specific rules 
and regulations in carrying out those programs. 

We also have regulations i in connection with the expenditure of the 
money which is appropriated by the Congress. The grants money. 
the administrative money for the State agencies comes 100 percent 
from the Federal Government. 

We have regulations that are designed to protect the expenditure of 
that money. 

I do not know what they are referring to specifically in this situa- 
tion, but the States have great freedom in the administration of the 
program. Standards are relatively few, but there are these exceptions. 
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RESPONSIBUATY FOR ADMINISTERING SUITABLE WORK PROVISION 


Mr. Larrp. What about the refusal of a person to accept a specific 
job of a different classification than established in his filing for unem- 
ployment compensation payments ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That sounds like a provision on suitable work. That 
is controlled by State law. 

Mr. Larrp. You would not interfere with the State law? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Mr. Wagenet, would you like to comment on that 

oint ? 
, Mr. Wacenet. We do have a specific provision where the State 
can’t deny benefits to a person if the work is unsuitable, for instance 
where the wages offered are not those prevailing in the community. 
That type of provision is in the Federal law. But we wouldn’t get 
into administration of that with respect to any individual case. 

Mr. Latrp: If the State’s definition very broadly fitted that pattern, 
there would be no attempt to withhold Federal administrative funds 
from that particular State. 

Mr. Wacener. That is correct, unless it gets beyond the point 
where there is a refusal by the State in a number of cases so that the 
administration of the State law is actually not in accordance with the 
provisions of the State law. 

Mr. Lar. Of course, that would be something that would be de- 
termined by the State; would it not? 

Mr. Wacenet. It could be both. There could be a case, though we 
haven’t had any of this particular type, where there would be a con- 
stant denial of benefits, where the jobs were unsuitable. 

Mr. Larrp. You wouldn’t interfere with the States in the determi- 
nation of what is a suitable job? 

Mr. Wacenet. Not in any individual case. 

Mr. Latrp. Then, no State stands in jeopardy of losing Federal 
administrative support for its program, as far as their using their 
own definition of “suitable” work is concerned ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They have submitted that to us as they do all their 
laws. 

If we certify the law and accept it, they proceed under that law. 

Mr. Latrp. Have you refused to certify any suitable work sections 
in any State law? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I don’t recall any. There have been none recently, 
I know that. 

Mr. Wacenet. I have heard of no such case. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 


CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS IN THE STATE 


Mr. Lanuam. Could I ask one other question: Do you have any 
control of the administrative costs in the State ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. We have the final say on the amount that 
is allocated to the States from the appropriations made available to 
us by the Congress. 

Now, there are a number of things over which we have no control, 
either. I mean the workload is one of them. The Congress has met 
that situation in recent years by the establishment of a contingency 
fund to meet those costs when they arise. 
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On the salary question, this committee has gone into that a number 
of times. We have a policy of requiring that the salaries in this pro- 
ram be comparable with the salaries in other State departments, and 
if they go up within that policy, there is no control over that either. 
We do, however, make the decision within the limits prescribed by 
the Congress of the amount that goes State by State. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think before we go into these grants to States and 
the Mexican labor program, we had better adjourn for lunch and 
come back at 2 o’clock. 

Wepnespay, Frepruary 6, 1957. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
with the Bureau of Employment Security. The next thing we will 
take up will be grants to States. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 














Program by activities: 





1. Unemployment compensation.-_.._...___- -------| $119, 226, 882 | $125, 883,000 | $134, 057,000 
2. Employment service -__------ Seance eon ee eee | 81,526,150 | 81, 181,000 91, 173, 000 
3. State administration... __--- .----| 25,499,920 | 26, 544,000 | 28, 802, 000 
4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation sishaidnbick peace 3, 201, 787 2, 760, 000 | 2, 099, 000 
5. Unemployment compensation for Federal employees. 1,811, 720 | 1, 632, 000 1, 869, 000 
6. Contingency fund.................-..- taonnnenenane| jjieia iia 12, 000, 000 
Program obligations of the States..............._..- 231, 266, 459 250, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 

7. Financing adjustment for advances to the States__.____| —191, 733 1, 261, 900 = pinnate 
CE OO, AE EER be, le 270, 000, 000 

Financing: | 

Appropriation available from subsequent year. -.___- .| —19, 738, 100 —21, 000, 000 —21, 000, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year- - ; 19, 929,833 | 19,738, 100 21, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available._.................| 18, 788, 541 |.-.-..........]----.2-.-..... 








Oils Sntls cntte dttnitiiniaccnacoseacess de 250, 000,000 | 250, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 





1957 estimate | 


1958 estimate 



































Total number of permanent positions. ..........--- FL ae | 131 128 128 
Average number of all employees-- - -- ut shilcs.tIe 123 126 | 126 
Number of employees at end of year--....-...--...--.---------| 126 128 | 18 
Average salaries and grades: vey stir 4 ; 7 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary.........- : $5, 002 $5, 031 | $5, 031 
Average grade.___-......... GS-6.3 GS-6.6 GS-64 
01 Personal services: ie , , Ho; F enaniad 
Permanent positions. -. — nes | $613, 092 $631, 400 $631, 400 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - : 1, 998 2, 400 
Total personal services 615, 090 631, 400 | 633, 800 
02 Travel_- é 1, 084 1,000 | 1, 000 
03 Transportation of ‘things. 2 
04 Communication services --- - 17, 788 17, 000 | 17, 000 
08 Rents and utility services___-- 116, 080 110, 000 | 110, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -- 11, 789 3, 000 | 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ - 18, 005 16, 000 | 16, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 7, 607 7,000 | 7,000 
09 Equipment : 4, 101 2,000 | 2, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions 230, 283,133 | 250, 474, 300 269, 169, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund. : 41, 000 
15 Tax s and assessments..--------- 47 200 | om 
Total obligations. - _------ = SuserOudaveds -daceve eneawh Meesee4, 786 | 261, 900 | 270, 000, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation - sais | $250, 000, 000 | $250,000, 000 | $270, 000, 000 
yn an available from subsequent year. : 19, 738,100 | 21,000,000 | 21, 000, 000 
Appeoeriaion available in prior year. - --- | —19, 929, 833 | —19, 738, 100 —21, 000, 000 
oO igated balance brought forward - - i --} 2, 187, 410 | 1, 967, 174 14, 871, O74 
Total budget authorizations available_.__.............--. 251, 995,677 | 253,229,074 | 284, 871, 074 
eateiitenil or 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations - 200, 369, 467 | 215,390,826 | 233, 129, 000 
Out of authorization to expend from ‘Subsequent ‘year 
appropriation _.| 19,738,100 | 21, 000,000 | 21, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.. ill 2, 062, 366 | 1, 967, 174 2, 871, 000 
SR ccreinevccnescyorsetescencsecastecnde| | Seay eee 933 238, 358, 000, 257, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: | | 
Unobligated (expiring for een ialsditieacnileiasabiiativtaasaiiert 18, 733, 541 abies 
ty eatin is bene Sdinhaienians saa uiiauabutil 125, 029 |..-- ie padaiad dete meal 
Obligated balance carried forward..................----.----.-- 1, 967, 174 14, 871, 074 27, 871, 074 
Total expenditures and balances. -_..-........-.-...----. 251, 995,677 | 253, 229, 074 284, 871, 074 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Foearty. Since we have all had a chance to read your opening 
statement, Mr. Goodwin, we will just place it in the record at this 


point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin. Drrector, B 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


UREAU 


OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
ON 1958 REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEM- 


PLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION, BUREAT 


OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, for grants to States for administration of their employment- 


service and unemployment-insurance programs we are requesting $270 million, 
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which is $20 million more than was appropriated for 1957. Major items of 
increase are for higher salaries for State agency employees which are required 
by State law, for providing better placement and counseling services for such 
groups as the physically handicapped and older workers, for improvement of 
claims-taking and tax-collection operations to minimize error, and for a larger 
tax collection workload in New York which has €ctended the coverage of its 
unemployment-insurance law to smaller firms and their employees. 


BUDGET ASSUMPTIONS 


As the members of the committee know, both the nature and level of economic 
activity have important effects upon the volume and kinds of workloads which 
must be performed by State employment security agencies. Changes in employ- 
ment and unemployment, the turnover rate, labor force growth, or in the number 
and kinds of layoffs affect the work of the local employment-security offices. 

In preparing this budget we have assumed that the economy will continue 
to expand at a moderate rate in fiscal year 1958. This expansion, we believe, will 
be supported by further increases in consumer demand, continuing large-scale 
outlays for new plant and equipment, and increased State and local expenditures 
for schools, roads, and other facilities. The higher levels of economic activity 
will be accompanied by a further increase in total employment sufficient to 
absorb the normal growth of the civilian work force. Unemployment is ex- 
pected to remain relatively stable, except for normal seasonal movements, at a 
rate not likely to exceed 4 percent of the civilian work force. 

The increase in total employment in 1958 is expected to be widespread with 
most industries and geographic areas showing gains. Little change is expected 
in the volume of short-term layoffs which result from normal business adjust- 
ments in production due to competition, new market developments, or to the 
introduction of new styles and models. Under the favorable economic conditions 
anticipated, employment opportunities will be widespread. Additional labor 
shortages are likely to develop in some areas and in some occupations. A few 
communities may face problems of rising temporary unemployment as market 
demands shift. There may be a few areas experiencing the continuation of the 
chronic unemployment of the last few years. 

Since we anticipate that economic conditions in fiscal year 1958 will approxi- 
mate those of fiscal year 1957, our unemployment-insurance workloads are based 
on an estimate of a weekly average of insured unemployment of 1,225,000, the 
same as is expected in fiscal year 1957. Consequently, the claims and benefit 
workloads contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget requests are the same as those 
expected in fiscal year 1957. However, workloads related to the tax-collection 
functions are expected to increase because more employers and workers will 
be subject to State unemployment insurance laws in 1958 as coverage is extended 
to smaller establishments. 


TAX-COLLECTION FUNCTIONS 


To enable State agencies to meet the increased workload in tay-collection 
activities and to strengthen their performance of those responsibilities, we are 
requesting $2,424,200. Following the amendments of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act in 1954, 24 States broadened the coverage of their unemployment- 
insurance laws to include employers from 4 to 7 workers as of January 1, 1956, 
and 4 additional States amended their laws to include employers of fewer than 
4 workers. This resulted in an increase of 25 percent in the number of employers 
covered by the unemployment-insurance system in the country as a whole and 
an increase of 50 percent in the 28 States affected. Although much of this work- 
load increase is being experienced initially, during fiscal 1957, in New York, 
the impact of the law change extending coverage to employers of less than 4 
workers will not be felt until fiscal year 1958. This will result in the addition 
of an estimated 75,000 new employers to the unemployment-insurance system. 

Part of the process of extending coverage is securing the understanding and 
cooperation of the new employers. The States have experienced some problems in 
employer tax delinquency with these smaller firms. The latest report shows 
that 22 of the 28 States which extended coverage have experienced increases in 
the rate of delinquency and in 19 of them, the rate has more than doubled, 
in ecomprison with the record of the preceding year. This record is not alarming 
under the circumstances but it cannot be allowed to continue. The States must 
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take prompt and decisive action to collect delinquent taxes and conduct a greater 
number of field audits. 

Apart from the cost of extending coverage, there is a need for improved per- 
formance in the tax-collection functions as a whole. We have been working 
with the States on the strengthening of procedures for the maintenance of more 
adequate internal accounting and control of tax proceeds. A systematic program 
of auditing employers’ books on their premises is the only means of deter- 
mining whether employers are reporting payrolls correctly as a basis for tax 
payment and the determination of claimant’s benefit rights. Although such 
audits are fairly costly, they pay off in terms of discovery of unpaid taxes. 


CLAIMS DETERMINATION FUNCTIONS 


An increase of $1,685,200 is requested to improve the quality of claims-taking 
and benefit-payment work to assure the proper payment of benefits. The in- 
crease will provide for more intensive interviewing of claimants to determine 
whether benefits are properly payable. In addition, we have been working 
with the States in the introduction of a systematic procedure for identifying 
claimants who should be given the closest scrutiny and designating the content 
and frequency of the claim interviews, so that the greatest benefit can be ob- 
tained from the time spent on these interviews. We are requesting an increase 
of 29 man-years for overpayment and fraud detection activities so that the de- 
tection programs in some States can be broadened to provide a more diversified 
attack on the problem. 

There is need for improvement in the method of handling disputed claims. 
Deficiencies in present methods include such omissions as failure to make a 
record of the facts on which the decision was based and failure to give claimeits 
a statement of the reasons for the decision. To enable States to give this func- 
tion the full attention that it needs and correct present inadequacies we have 
requested about 8 percent more time for this function. 

Workers who migrate from State to State do not lose their protection under 
this program but may claim benefits through interstate arrangements which are 
operative in all States. These arrangements have recently been expanded and 
perfected in 41 States to provide benefits based on the combinations of a worker’s 
employment in several States. Thus a worker with limited eligibility for bene- 
fits in any one State can receive his full benefit rights on the consolidation 
of his earnings in other States. It is estimated 30 more man-years will be re- 
quired by the States to adequately process these interstate claims. 


JOB PLACEMENTS 


In 1956 funds were made available to the States to begin rebuilding their 
employment services. The States did a commendalbe job in utilizing the addi- 
tional employees which they were able to hire. However, funds available for 
1957 did not permit further improvements to be made. The request for 1958 
propose some additional improvement in the services rendered to applicants and 
employers through the various State agencies. 

In 1957 the States expect to place 6,232,000 workers in nonagricultural jobs 
and in 1958 it is estimated that 6,450,000 such jobs will be filled. The increase 
in the number of placements is expected to be largely composed of older and 
physically handicapped workers. To give better Service in the hard-to-fill job 
categories and to increase the number of placements, we are requesting $3,235,400. 


COUNSELING AND TESTING 


To meet the demands for counseling and testing services for youth, the physi- 
cally handicapped and older workers, we are requesting an increase of $1,948,200. 
The counseling service helps young people to understand their abilities and 
potentials and to make a better choice of vocation. It is estimated that gradu- 
ating students in over 6,000 high schools throughout the country were given 
counseling and testing service during the 1955-56 school year. The number in 
need of such service will increase as our youth population grows during the next 
several years. More counseling interviews will be needed to guide these young 
people into the technical and professional fields where such acute shortages exist, 
into the skilled trades, service, sales and into other jobs that are consistent with 
their abilities. This service will also be directed toward the school dropouts 
from whom stems at least part of our problem of juvenile delinquency. 
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In counseling school dropouts the advantages of further education is stressed 
in addition to giving information about jobs in the labor market. More counsel- 
ing service is needed, too, for youth in rural areas 2nd small towns where knowl- 
edge of job opportunities is limited. In 1958 we expect to counsel 240,000 young 
people under 21 years of age, 15,000 more than in 1957. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Counseling also helps in the adjustment of handicapped persons who must 
find new occupational outlets for their capacities and abilities after recovering 
from illness or accident. Our local offices are dealing with increasing numbers 
of applicants with such conditions as cardiac illness, epilepsy, arthritis, or with 
some disability resulting from accident. About one-half of all such applicants 
require and are given counseling. This service, together with placement as- 
sistance, becomes more and more important as the expanding vocational rehabili- 
tation program under the stimulus of Public Law 565 enables greater numbers 
of severely handicapped individuals to enter the labor market and look to local 
employment offices for guidance and placement in jobs that will utilize their 
skills and physical capacities. We estimate that 30,000 more handicapped peo- 
ple or a total of 245,000 will be given counseling services in 1958. 


OLDER WORKERS 


As you know the Department of Labor for a number of years has engaged in a 
program to help older workers find employment. Studies have shown that 
workers 45 years of age and over have increased difficulties in finding jobs if 
they become unemployed. The Bureau and the States inaugurated an expanded 
and improved service for such workers last July. Specialists have been desig- 
nated to give special attention to the employment problem of this group in each 
State office and in the local employment offices in about 70 of the major cities. 
Many of these workers have become “rusty” in the technique of job seeking and in 
relating their acquired skills and knowledges to the requirements of jobs in 
today’s labor market. A large proportion need guidance and counseling as well 
as job development and placement services if they are to find employment. As 
indicated in our statement on the ’’Salaries and expenses” budget request, we are 
developing an aggressive program to help counter the unfavorable attitudes about 
the abilities and characteristics of older workers that are so often reflected in 
employment policies. In 1958, about 120,000 more older workers, or a total of 
305,000 will be given counseling services. 


FARM PLACEMENT 


The farm placement service in each of the State employment services operates 
many types of local recruitment programs which are needed to supply agricul- 
tural employers with the regular and seasonal workers needed. These pro- 
grams are very important in today’s labor market which is experiencing such high 
levels of industrial employment. The supply of agricultural workers is diminish- 
ing without a corresponding decrease in manpower requirements for agricul- 
tural production. The State employment services will continue to improve and 
expand reeruitment programs to assure migrant farmworkers employment for 
as much of the year as possible. The annual worker plan provides this con- 
tinuity of employment and we must continue to increase our activities in this 
program until its full potential is reached. The increase of $369,300 requested 
for the farm-placement program will provide for expansion of the annual worker 
plan in 20 States where is it in the early stages of development; expanding the 
State’s share of the program for developing wage information in areas where 
Mexican nationals and offshore workers are used; for a study of income, em- 
ployment opportunities and housing conditions of domestic migratory workers 
and a study of the effect of importing foreign workers on the domestic economy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH, TECHNICAL, AND HOUSEKEEPING SERVICES 


An increase of $1,261,600 is requested for the “State administration” activity 
which, in addition to overall administration, includes technical services for the 
local offices, labor market research, and housekeeping services. State agencies 
will need an additional 72 man-years for improving management and field 
supervision of local offices. Management and supervision problems have in- 
creased with the continuous expansion and growth in complexity of the employ- 
ment security program. Work in these areas will include the review of fiscal 
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operations and controls, improvement in management planning, and a study of 
equipment modernization. 

A special problem exists in the field of personnel management and staff train- 
ing for which the States will need 77 additional man-years. The retention of 
competent employees and the recruitment of new staff in a tight labor market 
require more effective personnel management programs in the States. The 
States need to examine their policies and methods regarding recruiting, selec- 
tion, promotion, salary administration, fringe benefits and other employee incen- 
tives needed to hire and keep good people. They will also intensify programs 
to develop and train employees for promotion. This problem is becoming acute 
because of high staff turnover and also because replacement must be developed 
for the keymen of the manager group many of whom are approaching retirement 
age. 

Some States, in cooperation with the Bureau, have undertaken a wide variety 
of special studies to develop data for program planning and direction. Other 
States need to conduct similar studies. The extension of research activities 
to more States will require an additional 113 man-years. The types of studies 
to be initiated or extended include: the feasibility of covering some agricultural 
employment under State unemployment insurance laws, the solvency of State 
unemployment insurance trust funds, the adequacy of benefits paid claimants 
(to be extended to 8 additional States), the characteristics of unemployment 
insurance claimants (sample to be enlarged in some States for State use), and 
the current employment statistics and labor turnover programs which are car- 
ried out jointly by the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and State agencies. The current employment statistics program, 
which now covers 938 metropolitan areas in 41 States, will be extended to 47 
additional metropolitan areas in these States. The labor turnover statistics 
program will be extended to the remaining 8 States not now covered by the 
program. Part of the additional man-years requested are needed to expand and 
complete the work of converting records and data to the new Standard Industrial 
Classification Code adopted by all Government agencies. 

































FEDERAL INSURANCE PROGRAMS 





Both the decrease of $657,500 in the cost of administering the unemployment 
compensation for veterans program and the increase of $186,800 for admin- 
istering the unemployment compensation for Federal employees program are 
due to changes in the amount of benefits to be paid. 












STATE SALARY RATES 





The States have continued to increase the salaries paid to their employees. 
Since salaries paid to employment security agency employees are comparable 
with those paid to other State employees, they too have increased. The in- 
crease of $167 above the rate used in the 1957 allocation to the States will 
require an additional $7,745,000 in 1958. The rate used in preparing the appro- 
priation request was $4,150. In November 1956 the rate had already reached 
$4,112, which is $151 more than the June 1956 rate. The average State salary 
rate of $4,150 will be a beginning rate and the contingency fund will be used to 
pay for general increase made by the States during 1958, 















NONLABOR COSTS 





The increase of $953,000 for nonlabor costs is primarily for larger employer 
contributions to State retirement funds and is required because such contribu- 
tions are related to the total personal services costs which are estimated to be 
greater in 1958 than they will be in 1957. 









GUAM EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 










Public Law 896 passed by the last Congress, extended the Wagner-Peyser Act 
to Guam. We have requested $60,000 with which to establish an employment 
service in Guam as soon as the local legislature takes action. 










ANALYSIS OF FUNDS FOR THREE FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Focarry. You had available in 1957 $250 million and you are 
asking for $270 million in 1958, which is an increase of $20 million. 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did you actually spend in fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Goopwix. We turned back about $19 million of the contingency 
fund, or almost that much. 

Mr. Love. We spent $231,241,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what did we give you? 

Mr. Love. $250 million. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you expect to obligate this year, up to the 
$250 million ? 

Mr. Goopwrxn. We have commitments on the contingency fund 
now, $5,368,000. The base is $238 million. 

Mr. Foaarty. We gave you $250 million of which $12 million would 
be used for the contingency fund ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Of the $238 million basic appropriation for grants to 
States, how much have you obligated as of January 1? 

Mr. Love. The State “expenditur es are a better gage perhaps than 
Federal obligations because we make some advances. 

The State reported obligations, with postage, of $122,400,967 for 
the first 6 months of the year. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think you will obligate in the next 6 
months ? 

Mr. Love. I think our best guess at this time would be a total of 
around $243 million. It would be about $121 million for the last 6 
months but we can’t be sure of the total demands on the contingency 
fund. 

Mr. Focarty. That includes the $12 million for contingencies. 

Mr. Keenan. It includes $5 million out of the contingency funds. 


INCREASE FOR 1958 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase of $20 million for this 
vear? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, 

Mr. Fogarty. Which is about $40 million more than you spent in 
1956, and about $27 million more than you expect to spend in this 
vear. Is that right? 


CONTINGENCY FUND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Keenan. The $5 million contingency that Mr. Love mentioned 
is the contingency that has been earned so far. We figure we will 
allocate the full $238 million of the regular grant and as of December 
31 it appears the States were entitled to about $5 million of the con- 
tingency. Now, it is very hard to tell how much more of the contin- 
gency they will need between now and June 30. The figure $243 mil- 
lion that we e gave you, we made no estimate of that. If there are more 
salary increases in the States it will be more than $243 million. As 
we see it, that will be a minimum. If any more is needed from the 
contingene y fund, that figure would go up. 

Mr. “Goopwin. You run into difficulties in trying to make com- 
parisons of this kind when you use the contingency because the con- 
tingency is there to be used if certain conditions develop as prescribed 
by the Congress. Sometimes it js used, sometimes it isn’t used. 
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SURVEY OF FUND NEEDS FOR 1957 


Mr. Keenan. You may be interested in this fact, sir. Last year 
the Congress asked us to make a survey and apprise the Congress as 
to whether the States needed a supplement for this year. I believe 
that was done, as I recall it, by the Saunas committee. We asked for 
restoration of some funds in the Senate last year and they didn’t give 
it to us but they said to keep an eye on it and let them know whether 
there was a need for additional funds. 

We sent a questionnaire out to the States in November and had our 
regional offices meet with the agencies and we asked the States if they 
felt any real need for funds, to advise us. We received an estimate 
from each of the State agencies and evaluated it. 

The estimate indicated that in the opinion of the States there was 
a slight need. The need when we added it all up, countrywide, was 
so slight that in our judgment it did not justify a supplemental 
budget. As TI recall it was about $2.5 million or $3 million. It was 
their estimate of needs in addition to the $238 million base, but we 
didn’t feel that was enough to justify a supplemental request and we 
have so told the States. 

I think it is clear that the States feel they will need at Ieast the 
basic grant of $238 million this year, That is their judgment and it 
is ours. 

Mr. Focarry. Even though you indicated that a namber of pay- 
ments under the veterans’ unemployment compensation program will 
be dropping ? 

Mr. Kernan. Yes; the administrative costs of UCV are a very small 
part of the total grants. 

Mr. Focarry. About 10 percent. 


PROJECTED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1958 


Mr. Goopwin. Our estimate this year on the whole is that economic 
conditions will be about the same as in 1957. 

The increases that are projected here have to do with the salary 
increase, which is estimated at $7,745,000. That is 39 percent of the 
increase that we are requesting. About $4,100,000 is principally for 
tax collection purposes, that ties in with the extensions of coverage 
in the States. About $5,200,000 is for increased workloads on place- 
ment, counseling, and testing services in the Employment Service. 

Then, there is another $3 million on a variety of items here, includ- 
ing farm placement, manpower research, technical services to local 
offices, housekeeping services, improving the management of the State 
agencies, and larger contributions to State retirement funds. That 
last item is almost $1 million in itself, out of this $3 million. 

The increases that are projected here do not have to do with a lower 
economic level, but to these factors that I have indicated. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that make up the $20 million ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that makes up the $20 million. 


FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE TO OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearty. The Secretary mentioned that you people used about 
50,000 for this work in the employment of older persons. Am I 
correct in that? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. For what did we give you that money? The $450,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. There was not a specific item of $450,000 in the re- 
quest as submitted. We submitted a request for $230,100 on some 
studies that were to be made on the older worker program. 

The way that program developed, we had to do that in fiscal year 
1956. We started that soon after we were up here on a hearing. We 
were up here in the latter part of January on a hearing and pressures 
for further action on the older worker program developed soon after 
that and we got the studies underway in fiscal year 1956. As a matter 
of fact, they were concluded early in 1957 fiscal year. The studies were 
actually finished in September of that year. 

Then, following the study, it was important that we undertake an 
action program and in order to get action nationwide on this program 
and get it quickly, we earmarked $450,000 of the grant money for 
specialized employees to work on the older worker program in the 
States. We sent out in August a program document that spelled out 
what we expected each State to do on the older worker program. 
One of the things was, we expected them to appoint a person in the 
State office who had responsibility for supervision of the program. 
We expected them to appoint a full-time person in the larger local 
offices of the State and we expected certain things to be undertaken on 
training of personnel to deal with the problems of the older workers. 
That is the story of how we got the $450,000 allocated to the States. 

I might say that we do this rather frequently. If the decision is 
made from a policy point of view that a certain program should be in- 
augurated nationwide in the employment service, we will allocate 
money specifically for that purpose. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you generally do that without telling the Appro- 
priation Committees of Congress ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. If the plans are made at the time the presentation 
is made here, it is presented that way. Sometimes the plans develop 
after we have been up here and have made the justification. 


OLDER WORKER PROGRAM INCREASE REQUESTED LAST YEAR 


Mr. Keenan. We did, sir, in the workload request last year, present 
to your committee a specific request for an increase in the older worker 
program. We stated that the year before we had a workload of 
380,000 older worker counseling interviews, and we were proposing for 
this year an increase of 300,000 to bring the total to 680,000. That 
appears in the hearings of last year, on page 167. An increase of 
300,000 in counseling cases for workload when multiplied by the time 
factor works out to approximately $490,000. So we asked specifically 
for the older workers, $490,000 plus $230,100 for research in our 
budget. There was before you last year some seven-hundred-odd- 
thousand dollars for the Bureau program on the older workers. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened then ? 

Mr. Keenan. $450,000 of that amount was allocated to the States 
as Mr. Goodwin has just indicated. Some of it was spent to finish up 
the research projects which he said were started in 1956 and were 
finished in September of the year and the rest shows up in the 
workload. 

This workload is handled in two ways in the local office. 
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Mr. Focarry. What happened to your request to the Congress for 
the allocation of that $450,000 ¢ 

Mr. Krenan. There was no specific action of the Congress on it. 
The Congress did not say “Yes” or “No.” The Congress did not 
approve the amounts of our increase and it didn’t tell us to cut the 
time factors. It just gave us a certain amount. 

So in the allocations to the States what we did was tell them that 
we had prepared our budget in a certain fashion and we gave them 
the line items and then we told them there was a total overall reduc- 
tion which came to about 8 percent. You see, we make up tentative 
allocations to the State, Mr. Chairman, in about Februar v of the year. 
So, then we sent the approved figures out to the States w ith an 8-percent 
reduction, we asked them to apply that reduction and give back to us 
a revised budget estimating where they were going to take their 
cuts. That information came tous in November. 

Mr. Fogarty. The point I want to make is, we like to know how this 
money is to be used, and when you appear before a committee like this 
and justify something, we expect it to be used for that purpose, or if 
it turns out that it is not needed for that purpose, then turn it back 
tothe Treasury. I can see the way this report was written a year ago 
there is in the neighborhood of some $500,000 that was not specifically 
earmarked, We did give you about $8 million more than you had 
previously but we said it was for increased salary rates ‘and for 
changes in personnel costs due to workload. There was about $500,- 
000 to cover miscellaneous increases. I guess technically you could 
do that, although what the committee had in mind was to cover odds 
and ends of small increases in costs that come up every year. 

Mr. Goopwin. You will remember, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
made it quite clear last year that it felt we should be doing more on 
operations, as far as the older worker program is concerned. 

Mr. Fogarry. We haven't been satisfied yet with the progress you 
have made. If it wasn’t for the fact that we are all for that program, 
we would probably be even more concerned with what seems to be some 
deviation from the budget on which this year’s appropriation was 
based. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We used $450,000 to carry out that mandate. 


AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR OLDER WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you have budgeted in 1958 for that opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. On the basis of an estimate of the total amount to go 
into the older workers’ program this would be a share of plac ement 
work, counseling work, testing plus new applications. We estimate 
that it would be $18,400,000 which would go into it. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is in grants to States. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. 

In terms of the special earmarked money, which is the kind we have 
been discussing, we have $475,000 in special projects. That is part of 
the $18,400 ,000 figure I just gave you. 

Mr. Kren AN. That is for the State supervisors and the full-time 
persons in the larger local offices to supervise the work that Mr. 
Goodwin referred to and it compares to the $450,000 that we have 
this year. 
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PROGRESS IN PLACEMENT OF OLDER WORKER 





Mr. Focarty. Are you satisfied with the progress that has been made 
up to date on the employment of older workers ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I am rarely satisfied with anything we do. I think 
we have made pretty good progress in the last couple of years, Mr. 
Congressman. 
SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. Have you any specific suggestion where we could 
make more progress in this field ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. These studies that we made show clearly—one of the 
things that stands out clearly is that getting better results, placing 
more people in the older worker group is a pretty expensive proposi- 
tion, relatively. A lot of them have to make adjustment in the type 
of work they are doing. In counseling, a longer time is needed to 
deal with the problem, so far as the Employment Service operation is 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, I think that we are going to get results 
pretty largely in ratio to the amount of money we are willing to put 
mto it. There are other factors, of course, but that is one of the rea- 
sons why we requested some of this additional time. It is one of the 
justifications for a part of this $20 million. We want to increase the 
placement time, the counseling time, and the testing time for the older 
worker group. 

Mr. Focarry. In your own appropriation, what have you budgeted 
for this phase of the operation / 
Mr. Love. $87,100. 


POSITIONS TRANSFERRED FROM SECRETARY'S OFFICE 





Mr. Keenan. There are 14 positions which are transferred from the 
Secretary's Office 

Mr. Foearry. There is no increase. 

Mr. Keenan. No; though it is a shift. Last year most were in re- 
search and a few in the employment operations. This year the budget 
shows 5 are in research and 9 will be in the Employment Service. That 
represents a shift from making this seven-city study, to operating, so 
our people can go out and go to the States and to the local offices and 
work with them in trying to improve their older worker program, put- 
ting mto practical use some of the things coming out of these research 
studies, 

Mr. Foearty. You think there is room for further improvement? 

Mr. Keenan. We have just gotten it into operation, sir, about in 
September and we are in the proces of training the State people right 
now. They have some of the people hired and are in the process of 
working with them and training those people so that they are quali- 
lied to do the counseling work, with the older workers. 


TRAINING STATE PERSONNEL FOR OLDER-WORKER PROGRAM 







Mr. Morey. Starting in mid-March we will have our first biregional 
training of the State agency people in the older-worker program. We 
have completed our manual based upon the results of the older-worker 
studies, we have completed our training material. We are now ready 
to start training the trainers in the State agencies and we will proceed 
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with that program and have it finished sometime in September, when 
we complete the circuit of all the regions. 

From that point on, it is a matter of the State people picking up 
the responsib Nity of training their local office interviewers, which is 
a large job and we will have to work with them in the evaluation and 
in the progress which they make in the individual and local offices. 

Mr. Focarry. How long will it take them ? 

Mr. Mottey. To do what, sir? 

Mr. Focarry. For the States to train their people. 

Mr. Mortey. When we went into the physically handicapped pro- 
gram, as you will remember, when that bill was put into effect, it 
took approximately a year and a half before the States completed their 
work in training. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think this may give the wrong impression. This 
program has been going ahead with some training in the local offices 
ever since we sent it out last August. The job Mr. Motley is talking 
about is getting into full effect “all we learned from the seven- city 
studies. We learned a great many things in those studies and those 
are the things we have built into this comprehensive training pro- 
gram that he is talking about. 

In the meantime, we have an improvement in State operation and 
are getting better results. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN OLDER-WORKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Mortey. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the things we have to 
take into consideration in this program is that we have three groups 


we must educate. First, is encouraging the employers on the philos- 
ophy of giving equal consideration to older workers, based upon their 
experience and qualifications, rather than on the age factor. This is a 
sizable job and we propose to have a series of employer institutes in 
the various communities to bring the problems to the attention of the 
employers. 

Then, there is a problem of the education of the applicants them- 
selves. An older worker adopts a defeatist attitude when he has to 
change his profession. The third factor which is equally important 
is the training of our local office personnel in dealing with older work- 
ers, that they bring to the attention of the employers the things which 
the older worker can do, and not the negative aspects of the applic ant’s 

age. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand it is a problem but it is a problem that 
we expect you to solve. 

Mr. Mortey. And we will. 

Mr. Focarry. And if you don’t come in here and ask for sufficient 
funds and personnel to do it with, it is your fault and not ours. Is 
that plain ? 

Mr. Mottey. Yes, sir. 


MAJOR AREAS COVERED IN REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Keenan. I think you will find, sir, in this Employment Service 
increase, a great part of it is for additional work—more cases on older 
workers and handicapped; an increase of the time factor, So we can 
spend more time with the older worker and the handicap ved, and 
more time on the placement of the older workers and the one ‘apped. 
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I think you will find that these both show up in workload, time 
factors and increase in placements. I think that indicates that the 
major thing in the employment service area that we are moving on in 
this increase are the two items, older workers and service to the handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Focarry. You have had some decrease in the unemployment 
compensation for veterans and for Federal employees ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
Mr. Fogarty. How do they show up in this budget ? 





SAVINGS IN ADMINISTRATIVE COST FOR VETERANS UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION 





Mr. Goopwin. Are you talking about the administrative costs? 

Mr. Fogarry. Both. 

Mr. Love. There is about a $661,000 decrease in the administrative 
cost of the unemployment compensation for veterans program. 

Mr. Focarry. Where do those savings show up in this budget? 

Mr. Love. They are in activity 4. 

Mr. Focarry. And how many jobs were eliminated ? 

Mr. Love. 142 man-years. 

Mr. Fogarry. What happened to those 142? 

Mr. Love. The $20 million is a net of increases and decreases. 

Mr. Foearry. What is the actual increase? Its $20 million plus this 
$600,000, and what else ? 

Mr. Love. That is the increase. Everything else is minor. If you 
use increases of $20.7 million, I think that would cover it. 

Mr. Focarry. What about 1957—this year ? 

Mr. Love. We are not giving out to the States for that particular 
program any more than they are spending for administration. We 
pay them on a reimbursable basis for what they spend for the admin- 
istration of both F eder al programs. 

Mr. Goopwiy. Based on the actual cases they handle. 
























DISPOSITION OF SAVINGS IN 1957 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, in last year’s justification you esti- 
mated this program would require 759 employees for 1957; is that 
right? 

Mr. Keenan. That would be the State agencies. That would be in 
the grants budget. 

Mr. Focarry. How many are actually working on this? 

Mr. Love. Weestimate that it will take 45 52 employees. 

Mr. Focartry. Now, that is a significant saving in itself, is it not # 
What has hs appened to that money that was budgeted for that purpose ? 

Mr. Love. The answer to the question, Mr. Congressman, is not spe- 
cifically related to the unemployment compensation for veter ans’ ad- 
ministration. It is related to all the adjustments which we had to make 
in taking the appropriation and fitting it to the needs of the State 
agencies, 
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Where it was apparent after we got the appropriation that 
UCV benefits were going on the dow ngrade, we saved some of that 
money and used it in other places w here the States needed money. 

Now, this is the kind of adjusting process that we go through each 
year in fitting the cloth to the pattern. Unless the committee identi- 
fies specifically everything to be done, then we have that job of fitting 
the cloth to the pattern. 

Mr. Goopwin. Another example of that is 

Mr. Fogarty. So, whenever there is a saving, it actually isn’t a sav- 
ing. You find someplace to putit. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Another example of the sort of thing Mr. Love is talking about, Mr. 
Chairman, had to do with what happened on the contingency fund 
last year. The States earned something like $9 million, 1 believe, of 
contingency money, but by carefully watching the expenditures that 
was all absorbed, except about a million dollars. So we were able to 
turn back almost the entire contingency fund. In other words, they 
met the requirements of the Federal law. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not think that is a good comparison. 

The contingency fund is set up for a specific purpose, and we spell 
out what that fund may be used for and there is nothing that can be 
done about it. 

Mr. Keenan. It is used for an increase in claims above the level. 

Mr. Foearry. It is used also for State salary increases. 

Mr. Keenan. If the claims for industrial workers goes up 100,000 
above the set figure, that means they would be entitled to 100 000 
claims, times the time factor out of that contingency. At the same 
time, if in that period, the unemployment to veterans claims are 10,000 
less than estimated, we wouldn’t give the check for the increase in 
industrial claims until they had absorbed the decrease of 10,000 in the 
veterans claims. In other words, they have a grant for a certain 
amount of money, and our grants are not line items. We don’t give 
them an itemized budget. They have so much money, and they know 
what they can put it in. 

At the end of each quarter we look at the claims’ load. If they are 
entitled to money from the contingency fund, we look at their other 
expenditures to see whether they are up or down. We don’t auto- 
matically give them the money in the contingency. If there are 
savings in other areas, we point that out and tell them to absorb it. 
That is where this balanci ing comes in. 

Mr. Foearry. I understand that, but I don’t see the balance when 
you tell us it is going to take 759 employees to administer this program 
in fiscal year 1957, and funds are appropriated on that basis, then you 
find you can handle it with 451. That is quite a difference; is it not? 

Mr. Krenan. Yes. So, if — else went up, the States would 
have that saving at the end of the yea 

Mr. Goopwrn. They would be nmieka to have that saving at the 
end of the year, if nothing else went up. 

Mr. Krenan. Suppose there were in some parts of the country bad 
economic conditions, and the claims went up. You would have to give 
them money there, and you would recapture money in other States, 

Mr. Denon. When you say the States save the money, I don't 
follow you on that. Isn’t this the veterans’ appropriation you are 
talking about ? 
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Mr. Keenan. We appropriate to the States on a quarterly basis. 
The amount that they spend in this factor we are talking about, unem- 
ployment-insurance claims, depends almost directly upon the claims’ 
lead and it is very hard to predict in advance. 

We give them a quarterly grant. If the claims’ load is substan- 
tially above that, sometimes we have to give them a supplementary 
budget during that period. If the claims’ load goes down and the 
don’t have as many claims, at the end of the period they have a bal. 
ance, so we don’t have to allocate so much the next quarter. 

It depends on economic conditions in the country, or even in differ- 
ent sections in the country, because the whole concept of the grant 
budget is a workload times a time factor. 

Now, on this veterans’ program, we pay, in effect, so much a claim, 
and it depends upon the number of veterans claims as to what we 
pay them at the end of each quarter. It is almost impossible to predict 
in advance. 


SAVINGS IN ADMINISTRATION OF COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the story on the compensation for Federal 
employees? Do you have any savings there? What did you esti- 
mate would be the number of employees to handle that program in 
1957? 

Mr. Love. We estimated there would be 333 people. We are actually 
using 233 on that. 

Mr. Foearry. You are about 100 off, there, too. 

Mr. Love. The States have been able to do a better job as they have 
gotten more experience with the program. 


USE OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Fogarty. You are doing the same thing with that saving, 
too? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it is handled in the same way, sir. They have to 
balance out at the end of the year. 

Mr. Fogarty. There is some difference as far as the use of such a 
balance is concerned. If the use of that balance is justified by an 
increased claim load or State salaries and unavoidable increases, 
I would not question it. But when you use it to expand various pro- 
grams, or set up new programs, I think there is a big difference. 

Mr. Kernan. That is correct. And as a general rule, sir, we don’t 
initiate brandnew programs in the middle of a fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. But you could increase an existing program by 100 
percent, that would be possible under your arrangements now, 
wouldn’t it ? | 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the State couldn’t make that kind of a change 
without a change in the budget that we give them. 


FLEXIBILITY IN USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Keenan. The basic situation is that the States have consider- 
able freedom. We run no line item budget and haven’t since before 
World War II on the State employment security agencies, and they 
have considerable flexibility in the interchange of funds between one 
category and another. 
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Mr. Goopwrtn. That doesn’t go to the initiation of brandnew 
programs. 

Mr. Keenan. No. 

I think as far as my memory goes, any brandnew program has 
always been submitted to the Congress first, and has always started 
off with the State at the beginning of a fiscal year. I can’t think of 
any deviation from that. 

Mr. Focarry. On new programs? 

Mr. Keenan. On new programs; yes. 

Mr. Foearry. But you wouldn’t say that is so on existing programs ? 
The expansion of existing programs. 

Mr. Krenan. Well, that could happen. The general picture over 
the years has been that the situation has been tight enough that there 
hasn’t been any practical way of doing it. Getting deviations or 
expansions of existing programs. 

That has been minor, indeed. 

The State submits to us each year, much as we submit a budget to 
you, and we expect from the States comparability between 1957 and 
1958. 

If they gave us a budget for something twice as big in 1958 as we 
had in 1957, we would raise exactly the same questions with them 
as you would with us. We would say, “Well, what is this? How 
come? What is the justification ?” 



























BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 





Mr. Focarry. Is this what you asked of the Bureau of the Budget, 
$270 million ? 
Mr. Goopwtn. No: we asked the Budget Bureau for $281 million. 
Mr. Focarry. Put in the record those things that were turned down 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
(The information requested follows :) 








Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service admin- 
istration—Reductions in fiscal year 1958 appropriation request made by the 
Bureau of the Budget 





Amount of 
reduction 





Unemployment insurance: 











Tax, pollection tunctions..........-....~-~ Silk Merten ae $3, 165, 700 
Claims and benefit payment functions______._.___----_______-_ 140, 500 
AL rine ce ditalendelriednannt baka desks 8, 306, 200 






Employment service: 














PIRREEETE, DONEC E a nancenctincnnce sen ehecsnenayentn 1, 313, 100 
Ne ee ise ckewencheidoih branch tienen eoedeb teunnd paneats 1, 115, 400 
EE ee ites tn tiamecnnensamseniimewehad 62, 990 
ROT PORCINE oi 6 bik edtid ddim eddie apes nd cnddcawebiliis 731, 400 

I ate cae cai a cacenlas eek np abe net deasttiaben dndoeainenenin est Wimniitetoah esticehen de 3, 222, 800 
Biante: GINA Bd ha di dclet abil ttb lL eddcrennnncnnenes 658, 700 
NN -Ccennacanenagp iilnlceniiiiinsedaiennio tb cavcan tc n taioas 387, 000 
ED ih daha i dcctisench ichipie bert wocnenbbncnntiteithanboanepthecbescheatts 2, 000, 000 





SARE SOUS CTO ONO cn cncte esp meg bane pen qm cmmmminp a dumersypiaiy 1, 231, 600 
cates Dei A enable ep greta eat tet tes einige cipal 193, 700 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION For VETERANS 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 

VEeaevenes meena payments (total obliga- 
tions) -- 

Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward ---- 
Appropriation available for subsequent year 
Appropriation available in prior year. ------.- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


1956 actual 


$68, 251, 448 


—2, 000 
—4, 810, 678 
6, 4, 646 
1, 000 

35, 082, 834 


105, 067, 250 


Obligations by objects 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions-- 


1956 actual 


$68, 251, 448 


1957 estima ste | 1958 


j 
$60, 000, 000 | 
| 
—1, 000 }_-. 
—3, 500, 000 | 
4, 810, 678 


estimate 


$42, 000, 000 


—3, 500, 000 
3, 500, 000 


8, 690, 322 | 
70, 000, 000 | 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 


$60, 000, 000 | 


} 


$42, 000, 000 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation 
Transferred (70 Stat. 182) to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor’’__ 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor’’ ead 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards”. _- 
‘*Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights”’ 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship’’ - -.__-- 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security’’_| 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
3a 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics’... 
‘*Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau’’_. __ 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Div ision’”’_. 
Transferred to— 
‘“‘Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 51) _- 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (70 Stat. 170, 182) 
Adjusted appropriation 
Appropriation avail: ible from subsequent year 
Appropriation available in prior year 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 
Sa dhaaed senenadnaateiescincitedidabundauewdeuniet 





Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent year 
ink bticincinstinbennendnnsidanesineaamnenl 
Out of prior authorizations 


a ONION, nnsdamndadedsctdnstinadsdesentaeniniad 


Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 


Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated 
Obligated 





Total expenditures and balances........ itevbbaabicaieed 


' 


1956 actual 


$120, 000, 000 


—90, 850 
—79, 500 
—49, 000 


— 22, 500 
— 200, 800 
—329, 100 


—143, 000 
—342, 000 

—23, 000 
— 481, 000 


—13, 000, 000 
— 172, 000 


105, 067, 250 
4, 810, 678 


— 6, 544, 646 | 


2, 000 
796, 976 


104, 132, 258 


63, 148, 533 


4, 809, 678 
453, 600 


68, 411, 811 


35, 082, 834 
343, 376 


1,000 | 
293, 237 | 


~ 104, 132, 258 








1957 estimate ; 1958 estimate 


“70, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 | 
—4, 810, 678 


1, 000 


293, 237 | 


| 4,208, 287 


68, 983, 559 { 46, 208, 237 


52, 205, 763 | 
3, 500, 000 


= 
w4, 25 / 


56, 000, 000 


8, 690, 322 


4, 293, 237 | 3, 998, 237 


68,983,559 | 46, 293, 237 
| 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will insert your general statement on unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, DrrREcTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
ON THE 1958 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS, Bu- 
REAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, the request for the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program is for $42 million and is $28 million less than the $70 million appro- 
priated for 1957. The volume of benefits being paid by the States in this pro- 
gram has been dropping since 1955 when almost $107 million was paid out. 
This reduction in the volume of payments has been due to two major reasons. 
First, the employment experience of these Korean veterans has been good as 
the high level of economic activity reached new peaks. Secondly, there has 
been some drop in the number of the more recently discharged veterans from 
whom come the greater number of claims. As a consequence, it is now esti- 
mated that not more than $60 million of the $70 million appropriated for 1957 
will be needed, short of a substantial change in the economy. 

For 1958 we are expecting a reduction in the amount which will be needed 
for benefit payments. Our experience to date with this program indicates 
that of the claims in the file at any one time 72 percent were filed by veterans 
who had been discharged within the past 12 months, 14 percent by those dis- 
charged during the 12 to 24 months preceding the filing of the claim, 7 percent 
by those discharged during 24 to 36 months preceding the filing of the claim 
and 7 percent by those who had been discharged for a longer period. Therefore, 
in estimating the volume of benefit payments, consideration must be given to 
the number of veterans discharged in the 3-year period affecting claims filed in 
the budget year. It is estimated that there will be about 25 percent fewer 
discharged in the 3-year period applicable to 1958 than that applicable to 1956. 

Equally important to the estimating of the volume of benefits to be paid out 
in 1958 is the effect of the President’s proclamation making those discharged 
without service before February 1, 1955, ineligible to receive benefits. For 
both of these reasons it is estimated that 45 percent fewer veterans will file 
claims in 1958 than did in 1956 which is the last complete fiscal year for which 
we have experience. 

If 45 percent fewer veterans file claims in 1958 than did in 1956 when State 
expenditures were $70,096,109 we would need about $38 million. However, 
this would provide for paying a weekly average of about 31,700 out of more 
than 5 million “Korean” veterans so that only a small shift from our 1956 
experience would require benefits in excess of $38 million. We have, there- 
fore, requested a contingency amount of $4 million so that if our experience 
varies slightly from our estimates, a supplemental appropriation will not be 
required. 

Mr. Fogarty. In your unemployment compensation for veterans, 
you have quite a history. You asked the Bureau of the Budget in 
1957 for $117,500,000 and they gave you $90 million. They cut you 
$27 million, and we cut that estimate by another $20 million and 
allowed you $70 million. 

How much is going to be turned back? 

Mr. Goopwin. At least $10 million. 

Mr. Foearry. And maybe more? 

Mr. Goopwin. The present estimate is $56 million for the base and 
$4 million for the contingency. 

Mr. Fogarty. You asked of the Bureau of the Budget, $42,300,000 
for next year, 1958. They gave you $42 million. Do you think you 
will use all that in 1958 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is our present best estimate on this program. 

Mr. Keenan. This projects a 32.5-percent reduction between 1957 
and 1958 as it is, sir. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you will use it all ? 
Well, it is a new program and it’s 
Mr. Goopwin. It is a new program. 


; difficult to estimate. 
If we don’t use it, 
it goes back into the Treasury and it is recaptured. 


of 


course, 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL Employers 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 


} 
| 


Program by activities: 


Unemployment compensation pay- | 


1957 estimate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1958 estimate 





ments (total obligations)... ._.- = _..--| $29,694,495 | $28, 537,552 | $32,000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward add ph h> iaaalemenel ..| —3, 217, 552 eonagieesesies 
Appropriation available from subsequent yes ee nie | —2,080,000 | —2,400,000| —2, 400, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year. | 2, 167, 953 | 2, 080, 000 | 2, , 400, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_....__..___-_-_-____- 3, TW in) SU ei 3 eee 
Appropriation (adjusted) .................---. nicacenaii ie 33,000,000 | 25,000, 000 | 32, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual 








| 1957 estimate 


| 





| 
| 1958 estimate 
| ey 
| 
$32, 000, 000 
| 




















1958 estimate 


$32, 000, 000 





& 200, 775 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_-.............- ----| $29,694,495 | $28, 537, 552 | 
| 
| 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
7 — ee se, * = = eae = = a oy ee _ cs _ 73% "7 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
II daiitheiinn ct wishin Snide nina koe ibendumhdeboe $20, 000,000 | $25, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 51).---.....- -| DD GOP Ti enn seccnodns 
MOE SU ORTIIONE, oii  b Alidncdsesdawamuos 33, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Appropriation available from subsequent ye BE cccncqus sas sensual 2, 080, 000 2, 400, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year--._.-.........-..-.-..... —2, 167, 953 —2; 080, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
ONIN oi ai bat, hak wiisieain maliaa meade acheaine a 3, 217, 552 
SUI och ak do atin otddcsawdedaccébaceaeeeuliduuanes | 196, 22¢ 
Total budget authorizations available_..- si waanacie| 33, 35 28, 733, 775 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorisations. ..... incense ccncucncccssccéce 27, 418, 272 22, 720, 000 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent year 
appropriations - ninth piadienanaae tide caaadcuieniell 2, 080, 000 2, 400, 000 
Out of prior goteinatiind bo 2 Se = ea 440, 932 3, 413, 000 
| a = oa 
Pan IOI 56 anh acca acc sgh bdiceireediaaeaal 29, 939,204 | 25, 533, 000 
Balance carried forward: 
MOEN Gian scogantoiwasdctipesensedsndstdandiinenmasint Tp AER Bckt wchnninesens 
Gea sa dos a hatens ddbade tien docks dando le 196, 223 200, 775 
Total expenditures and balances ssoseeecceeacneaneseal 33, 352, 979 28, 733, 775 








| 


32, 200, 7 77 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. We will insert your statement on unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert C. Goopwin, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1958 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ror FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, the request for the Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
employees program for 1958 is $32 million and is about $3,800,000 more than 
estimated State expenditures in 1957. 

In 1956 State expenditures were about $30,300,000. Expenditures in the July- 
to-November period were below those of the same period of fiscal year 1956. 
Therefore, we now believe that the $25 million appropriated for 1957 and the 
$3,217,552 carried over from 1956 will be adequate for 1957. 

We expect that the number of benefit payments in 1958 will be about the same 
as in 19%7, however, the average benefit payment is expected to be slightly 
higher as the States increase maximum benefit rates. The average payment 
supplementing a State unemployment insurance payment is expected to be $9.50 
as compared with our 1956 experience of $8.79. Similarly, the average payment 
for unemployment where the individual has no State wage credits is expected 
to rise from $27.44 to $30. The increase due to higher State benefit maximums 
is estimated at $800,000. 

As in the unemployment compensation for veterans program we have requested 
a contingency fund. In addition, to our basic estimate of $29 million, the 
request includes $3 million so that we will not have to submit a supplemental 
appropriation if our estimates are off slightly. 

The volume of claims in this program has been very small. The rate of insured 
unemployment has been running at less than 1 percent and is only one-fourth 
of the rate of unemployment in the civilian labor force generally. 


Mr. Focarty. For unemployment compensation for Federal em- 
loyees. You had available in 1957, $28,733,775, and you are asking 
or $32 million in 1958, which is an increase of a little over $3 million. 

What is that increase for ? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is an increase principally for an estimated 
increase in the average benefit payment, due to the increase in State 
benefits rates, generally. 

No change is expected in the number of benefit payments between 
1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Keenan. There is sufficient liberalization in the State laws that 
the average benefit will be this much higher next year. We estimate 
the same number of claims. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. 

You have $28 million this year; are you going to use all that this 

ear ? 
x Mr. Goopwrn. I think so. 

Mr. Love. If we have the same experience in the last 6 months of 
this year as we had last year, we will use about $28.6 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton 


STATE PAYMENTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Denton. Do you have any recollection of how much money 
the States paid out in the last fiscal year or how much you expect them 
to pay out next year in unemployment benefits ? 

Mr. Love. About $1.3 or $1.4 billion, I believe, out of the trust fund. 
I can give you the figures in just a minute. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Are you asking for the estimate for next year, Mr. 
Congressman ? 

Mr. Denton. Let’s take it for the last year. I would like to have 
both—your estimate for next year and what you have expended this 
year. The present year and next year. 

Mr. Goopwry. For this year it would be an estimate, too. The 
estimate this fiscal year, the one we are in right now, would be 
$1,370,000,000. 

For 1958 fiscal year the estimate is $1,400,000,000. That is virtually 
the same. 


PERCENT OF BUDGET FOR ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Denton. What percentage of that is the administration cost ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You have two functions here. One is the tax collec- 
tions and the ratio of administrative costs to the tax is 3.5 percent. 

Now, the ratio of the benefits paid to the administrative cost is 
5.9 percent. 

Mr. Denton. And I believe you showed in the record why you 
believe this appropriation should be increased from $250 million to 
$270 million, did you? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What is going to be done with that additional $20 
million, or what was ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was the justification that started out with the 
increase in salaries in the States of $7.75 million. 


POTENTIAL AREAS FOR BUDGET CUTS 


Mr. Den'ron. If you have it in the record, you need not do it again. 

Can you tell us any place where we can cut some figures in this 
budget ¢ 

Mr. Goopw1n. Well, I personally think it would be unwise to cut 
it. This is tied up with the protection of the benefit money, and I 
think, if it is cut very much, it gets into wasting the benefit money. 

Mr. Denton. If cuts were to be made, where would you recommend 
they be made? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would not wish to recommend any place for cutting 
this, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Denton. If we are going to cut it, you want us to use our own 
judgment ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; and I would recommend you not do it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Last year we reduced the request for unemployment 
compensation for veterans $20 million, and we didn’t cut it enough. 

Mr. Denon. Would you recommend cutting that again? 

Mr. Focarry. They didn’t need what they asked for last year. 

Mr. Keenan. We came in for a 32.5-percent decrease on that, sir. 
We have figured it as close as we know how. 

Mr. Focarty. That is what you are up here for, to testify for what 
you have in front of you. 

Mr. Goopwin. Some agencies have an open-end appropriation, and 
it makes some sense for this kind of a program. It is extremely hard 
to estimate what the needs are going to be. There is nothing that 
anyone can do about the amount to be expended. It is an obligation 
under a law passed by the Congress. 
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If we don’t use it, it goes right back into the general fund, so we 
admittedly try to estimate that on the liberal side so we don’t have to 
come back here and take your time on a supplemental. 

Mr. Focarty. We find ourselves in the position of making a guess 
like you are making in a program like that. Our guess happened to 
be a little better than yours last year. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, 1t was. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN GUAM 


There are two things, Mr. Chairman, that I should bring out before 
we pass on from the grants to the States. 

One of them is an “explanation of the proposed change in the appro- 

riation language. I would like to give you this proposed change. 

his has to do with the establishment of ‘an employment service in 
Guam, which was authorized by Public Law 896. That law was ap- 
proved August 1, 1956, by the Congress. The legislature is expected 
to establish the service this fiscal year, or early in 1958, and grants will 
have to be made to Guam in 1958 for administration of the employment 
service. 

Now, as in the case of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Guam 
will have to be exempt from section 303 of the Social Security Act 
which has to do with unemployment insurance, and the language we 
are submitting would make that amendment. I would like to submit 
this. 


OPERATION OF THE REED BILL 


Now, the other thing I would like to report to the committee on is 
the pperetion of the Reed bill. We now have the administration of 


that law, and I would like to give the committee a very brief report 
on developments there and what took place. 

The loan fund under that law has been built up to the $200 million 
provided for in the law. There is one outstanding loan to Alaska, of 
$2,630,000 . There was on last July 1 distributed to the States, 3.9, . 
386,068 surplus money as provided by law. 

As you gentlemen know, the law provides for earmarking of the 
Federal three-tenths of 1 percent tax on payrolls and provides for the 
distribution to the States of any excess funds after the expenditures 
for the grants to States, the budget we have just been discussing, 
“Salaries and expenses” of the Bureau of E mployment Security, some 
expenses of the Treasury Department in collecting the tax and some 
costs to the Labor Department. 

After those expenditures have been deducted, the remainder is to be 
distributed to the States in the same ratio that covered wages in the 
various States bears to the total of covered wages in the country. 

Now, for 1957, the receipts under the tax are estimated at $311 
million. The grants, as appropriated or approved by your committee, 
and appropriated by the Congress, were $250 million total; $238 mil- 
lion of that was the base appropriation. 

The Department of Labor expenditures are estimated at $5,528,000, 
and the Treasury Department’s at $2 million. Total expenditures are 
estimated at $257,886,000, if we use all the contingency fund. If we 
used none of it, it would be $245,886,000. 
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Our estimates of the amounts of money that will be distributed to 
the States as of July 1 next year, range from $53,114,000 to $65,114,000. 

Now, using the same process for 1958 we estimate that the distribu- 
tion to the States would be somewhere between $41,618,000 and 
$54,618,000. 

Now, you will recall that the law specifies that when this money is 
returned to the States, it must be used for employment security pur- 

oses. It can be used either to pay benefits—in other words, go into the 

enefit account and be used for paying benefits, or if specifically appro- 
priated by the State legislature, it can be used for administrative 
purposes. 

We have had a number of inquiries this last year from the States 
on how they might use it. Specific proposals have been made for 
using some of the surplus money. Most of them have to do with 
building projects of one type or another. I think what will happen 
in a majority of the States is that the money will go into the benefit 
account and be used for the payment of benefits. 

With the exception of 2 or 3 States, the benefit accounts have such 
large amounts in them that there is no great need in that direction. 
It will have some slight effect upon reducing tax rates eventually 
through the operation of experience rating. 

I thought the committee would like to have that report on what 
has happened under the Reed bill in the last year, Mr. Chairman. 




















EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON REED BILL BENEFITS 
Mr. Foearry. That is wonderful for those States who do not have 
any unemployment to speak of, isn’t it? For the State that has unem- 
ployment, their tax rate has to remain at 3 percent. 

As a result, they are going to be in a worse competitive condition 
as far as the other States are concerned. 

Mr. Goopwin. No; this money goes back to the States in the ratio 
of the 

Mr. Foaarry. The ratio is in favor of those States who do not have 
any unemployment problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. It 1s related to the wages covered. 

Mr. Focarty. If you don’t have any unemployment, there is more 
paid in, is there not, by that State? That is the only way you can 
collect, is to have a man working first ? 

So the rich States are going to get richer and the poor are going to 
get poorer. 

Mr. Goopwin. At least, the rich are going to get richer and the poor 
are not going to get richer. 

Mr. Focarry. They are going to get poorer, because competitively 
they are in a worse position than the others. If the others can lower 
their tax rate, they are going to be in a better position than the State 
whose tax rate is up to the limit. 

Mr. Goopwirn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What can you do about remedying that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Congress can change the law. 

Mr. Foaarry. That possibility is very remote, I am sure, as you 
know. 

Do you have any other suggestions? 
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Mr. Goopwrn. On the point you are making, we have no discretion 
under the law. 


PLACEMENT PROGRAM FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. With regard to the placement program for profes- 
sional workers, is that a new program or is that an expansion of an 
existing program ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is not a new program. We made some changes 
in it, some very important changes in it in the last few years. 

Mr. Focarry. The release you gave out is headed “New Placement 
Program for Professional Workers.” 

What does that “new” mean, if it doesn’t mean “new” ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a modification of what we had. It isa change 
in it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean you really didn’t mean what you said, then, 
that it was a “new” placement program for the professional workers? 

This is the Secretary’s press release issued last June—June 19, 1956: 
“New Placement Program for Professional Workers.” 

“The United States Department of Labor announced a new program 
for placement services for technical, professional, and managerial 
personnel.” 

Mr. Goopwtn. I will ask Mr. Motley to speak to that, if it is all 
right. 

Mr. Focarry. Surely, go ahead. 

Mr. Morttey. It was a new method we adopted. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the difference between a new program and a 
new method ¢ 

Mr. Mortry. A new program would be where we were starting a 
professional placement program, where we did not have it before. 

In this case, we did have the professional placement program but 
in order to render faster service for applicants and for employers, we 
developed a simplified method and procedure whereby the profes- 
sional offices located in the metropolitan cities in the northern and 
northeastern part of the United States, could work together, work 
directly with each other, and therefore give speedier service to em- 
ployers and applicants. 

It did not provide for the establishment of any new offices or any 
new facilities. It was making better use of existing facilities than 
we had before. 

Mr. Focarty. Then that heading “A New Placement Program,” 
is a little misleading, isn’t it? 

Mr. Morttery. It is a new method rather than a completely new 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. That heading is a little misleading, isn’t it? “New 
Placement Programs for Professional Workers.” 

Mr. Mortry. Well, it was new in this respect, Mr. Congressman, 
that before, a professional worker who came to your office in Woon- 
socket and wanted to work 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not saying it is not a good idea. It may be a 
wonderful idea, but I am just trying to find out what is the difference 
between your explanation of a new method and a new placement 
program. 
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Mr. Motiry. It was new in the handling of people. It was a better 
method of handling them, but it was not a new program. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has been going on for over 6 months, now. How 
is it working out? 

Mr. Mottey. It is working quite well. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you going to extend it to other sections of the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Morey. We don’t want to extend it until we are sure that 
we have reduced to a minimum the paperwork that is involved in the 
program. We want to make it as simple and as fast as possible with 
the least amount of paperwork involved, and we want to be sure of 
it before we extend it. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 6, 1957. 
Mexican Farm Lapor Procram 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: 

















1. Determining Mexican labor requirements $44, 582 $48, 700 $59, 000 
2. Supplying Mexican labor Loe eReD ; . 1, 190, 285 1, 239, 200 1, 528, 300 
3. Determining compliance with contract provisions _-----| 331, 536 288, 900 634, 700 
4. Farm labor analysis sii ; eer ayesiueal 22, 546 23, 800 25, 300 
5. Management and administrative services. ---- 7 201, 571 | 216, 400 242, 700 
6. Field direction. pecs cs 5: tied ee 151, 253 183, 500 193, 000 
Total obligations. _-..-- or sea hdl Sissel 1, 941, 77% 2, 100, 500 2, 683, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. -...---.---------} 15, 191 24, 500 ahd etal 
Unobligated balance no longer available. paechdedeenuat 36 
APOrORr BOR (AGAIN) «oss ciewscdsnnexeteeeninews Bae 1, 957, 000 2, 125, 000 2, 683, 000 
Obligations by objects 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
hk Se kg a ON cl at cS See ee 
Total number of permanent positions ; a 225 332 389 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ae 176 RY 102 
Average number of all employees- - - 380 3u4 465 
Number of employees at end of year-- : itinwiahd ° 345 | 376 441 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ..--- — diliehiid tind ecaltis iain $5, 205 $4, 773 $4, 861 
Average grade... .- Saas iu ince sataieecineneasanhiameantd GS-7.5 G3-6.6 GS-69 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1,050,520 | $1, 438, 100 $1, 758, 428 
Positions other than permanent ‘¢ 4 492, 487 223, 400 259, 600 
Regular pay above 52-week base dl 3,175 Some eaahaien 7, 072 
Payment above basic rates__-- < al 61, 503 79, 300 79, 800 
Total personal services . ania 1, 607, 685 , 740, 800 2, 104, 900 
02 Travel : , wanes 176, 679 209, 300 268, 600 
03 Transportation of things---- & 6,179 7,000 8, 500 
04 Communication services , | 57, 029 57, 500 35, 600 
05 Rents and utility services cammiia 7, 964 10, 600 13, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. 7, 060 6, 800 8, 000 
07 Other contractual services- ---. 43, 529 45, 200 47, 300 
08 Supplies and materials-- ' — 9, 417 10, 600 11, 600 
09 Equipment. -- mes . 7, 520 8, 100 9, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund. sedins di acstalpaish 110, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments... -- and , suseedeabe 18, 711 4, 600 5, 200 


GEE CUE ccc écencuctscesbtabesspekeanes eum 1, 941, 773 2, 100, 500 2, 683, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$1, 785, 000 
172, 000 


Appropriation bid 
Transferred from “Unemploy ment compensation for veteran 1s, 
Bureau of Employment Security’”’ (70 Stat. 170, 182) _- 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
| 
| 
' 


Adjusted appropriation é : Seatee 1, 957, 000 2, 683, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward pik 132, 570 91, 511 105, 900 
Restored from certified claims account -- eos 451 a 


2, 788, 900 


Total budget authorizations available._.........-- 2, 089, 570 | 2, 216, 962 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
| | 





Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations_____.....- tele 1, 865, 4 2,019, 100 | , 549, 300 
Out of prior authorizations_-..__-__-. ‘ me 108, 536 | 91, 962 | 105, 900 

Total expenditures aa ia ema - ee 1, 973, 2, 111, ( 062 2, 655, { 200 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for Sens . a 3 36 pa sae snail 
ee wae 24, 033 | a ‘Fees 

Obligated balance c: arried forward.__.-____- adaae - 91, 511 | 105, 900 | 133, 700 





Total expenditures and balances_...........-.-...------| 2, 089, 57 2, 216, 962 | 2, 788, 900 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. If there are no more questions on the grant items we 
will proceed to the Mexican farm labor program. We will place your 
prepared statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rogert C. Goopwtn, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT Security, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1958 REQUEST FOR THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR PRO- 
GRAM, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican farm labor program we are requesting 
$2,683,000 which is an increase of $582,500 over the adjusted 1957 appropriation. 
Of the increase $110,300 is for contributions to the civil service retirement fund 
and $6,300 is for a larger payment to the departmental working capital fund. 
Program increases in the amount of $471,300 have been partially offset by a 
decrease of $5,400 for nonrecurring items of other contractual services. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78, which is implemented by 
an agreement with the Government of Mexico. We have just completed negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Government which resulted in the agreement being 
extended to June 30, 1959. 

The number of Mexican workers contracted has been rising since 1955 for a 
number of reasons. High industrial employment has attracted farm workers 
to industrial jobs. Also, the almost complete elimination of employment of 
illegal foreign workers, coupled with the fact that production has maintained 
a constant level, has created a demand for legal workers to replace the “wet- 
backs” formerly employed. While there have been reductions in acreages of 
some crops which require large numbers of workers, they have been offset by 
technological changes resulting in higher production in the remaining acreage. 

Our sources of supply of domestic workers are continuing to decrease as the 
result of the long standing trend of migration from rural to urban areas. We 
do not expect this to change. There are still areas of underemployment where 
our domestic recruitment efforts have been stepped up through intensified 
recruitment drives and a considerable expansion of our activities in connection 
with the annual worker plan, and our special arrangements for the exchange 
of workers between States. The annual worker plan provides greater continuity 
of employment for migrant and seasonal farm workers through prescheduling 
these workers to a succession of farm jobs for periods in which they are available. 
The fact remains, however, that domestic workers have not been available in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demand for intermittent seasonal employment. 





From July through December, in fiscal year 1957, we were required to con- 
tract more than 325,000 workers, and we now estimate that our farmers will 
require about 450,000 Mexican workers in 1957 and 490,000 in 1958. 

As you gentleinen know, in the operation of this program our first step is 
to determine the actual labor needs for a particular agricultural area. We 
use every means available to recruit domestic workers. Even after the em- 
ployment of foreign workers, all available domestic workers are still given 
an opportunity to work. After determining that labor needs exceed the supply, 
we certify that a labor shortage exists in the area and that a specific number 
of foreign workers can be brought in for limited periods of time to supplement 
the domestic labor force in these areas. Even when foreign workers are 
employed, they are replaced when domestic workers become available. 

After the needs are determined, individual requests for workers from author- 
ized employers are directed to 5 reception centers on the border where these 
requests are consolidated and transmitted to 4 migratory stations in Mexico. 
The workers are recruited by the Mexican Government and instructed to report 
to the migratory stations where they are examined for physical condition, 
qualification for farming work, and admissibility under immigration laws. We 
operate the reception centers and migratory stations under this program with 
some assistance from the Immigration and Public Health Services. 

We arrange transportation for the selected workers from migratory stations 
to reception centers where they are contracted to individual employers and 
associations. From the time the workers are accepted at the migratory station 
until contracted to an employer at the reception center, and after their return 
to the reception center by the employer upon completion of their contract, the 
Mexican workers are furnished transportation, housing, subsistence, and medical 
care. These costs are charged to the farm labor supply revolving fund. 

The farm labor supply revolving fund is maintained by fees paid by farmers 
for contracting and recontracting workers. The fee for contracting a worker 
is based on the costs of services furnished the workers. Originally the fee was 
$15 for contracting and $7.50 for recontracting but at the present time it is $7 
for contracting and $4 for recontracting. However, the salaries and expenses 
of our regular employees at the reception centers and migratory stations, as well 
as our field representatives and headquarters employees are paid out of this 
salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Since in 1958 we expect to contract 490,000 workers, the migratory stations 
and reception centers will require $34,500 more for temporary employees to 
recruit and process the additional workers which farm employers will need. 

After a worker is contracted to an employer, we are directly responsible for 
the observance of the contract between the worker and the employer and the 
terms of the agreement with Mexico. This responsibility involves such activities 
as making inspections of housing and facilities, investigation of complaints, 
review of wage findings, wage determinations, and reviewing farm labor market 
and wage reports. 

At the present time, there are approximately 12,500 employers contracting 
individually and 32,000 employers contracting through 368 different associations. 

Each housing unit should be inspected before workers are authorized to use 
the facility, and again during the period of peak employment to determine that 
there is no overcrowding, that minimum standards of safety and sanitation are 
observed, and that an adequate amount of wholesome food is being served. 
This would permit corrective action to be taken while it would do some good. 
Such a program would cut down the number of complaints which otherwise 
would have to be investigated. I am concerned that we are unable to operate on 
this basis at present. 

In the past, and particularly, during the past year, there has been some 
criticism of the way in which Mexican workers have been treated in this country. 
This criticism has been directed primarily toward the condition of the camps 
in which the workers are housed and the question of wages. 

I will discuss the wage question later but with respect to housing, I have 
personally looked into this question and have found that, to a great extent, the 
farmers using this supplemental supply of agricultural labor have been Jealing 
fairly with their workers. Unfortunately, however, it is not true with respect 
to all users of Mexican nationals. I have personally seen camps that 1 would 
consider unfit for human habitation, where unsanitary and other undesirable 
conditions exist. I have also seen some of the meals being furnished Mexican 
workers and regret to report that, in some instances, the food is not satisfactory. 
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I do not want to leave the impression that most camps are bad. To the con- 
trary, many employers have spent large sums in building and maintaining labor 
camps. Some of them are model camps and serve good food. 

I have concluded that a stepped-up positive program of housing inspections is 
absolutely necessary so that all camps can be brought up to minimum standards, 
We have such a program underway. In discussions with a number of employers 
and employer groups, I have been assured of their cooperation and that they 
will accept a greater degree of responsibility in seeing to it that users of Mexican 
nationals will provide the minimum standards of health and safety for the 
workers. These same employers, however, have pointed out that while they will 
cooperate with us, they cannot take over the Department of Labor’s compliance 
responsibilities. Therefore, it is imperative for the proper operation of this 
program that additional staff be made available so that this housing-inspection 
program can be carried out on a continuing basis. 

We must make more employer visits. The users of Mexican nationals are 
spread over 27 States. It would take approximately 1,800 meetings with associa- 
tions and their members to explain the provisions of the agreement and contract 
so that the users can be expected to know and meet their obligations. In 1957 we 
have an average of 1 Foreign Labor Service representative to 556 employers and 
5,625 workers. With the 1958 request the ratios could be reduced so that 1 
representative would serve 348 employers and 3,828 workers. 

The wage question under this program is most complex. The Congress has 
expressed its intent to protect American workers from any adverse effects due 
to the employment of Mexican nationals. We have been unable to carry out 
this obligation fully because of lack of staff. However, in 1956, several special 
wage investigations were required in California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas in addition to maintaining our regular prevailing wage reporting program. 
Where prevailing wage surveys showed a problem, due to a shortage of Foreign 
Labor Service representatives, investigations could not be made to determine 
whether proper wage rates were being paid until after the conclusion of the 
harvest activity and after workers had returned to Mexico. Wage complaints 
and other types of grievances can best be handled while the worker is still on 
the farm. The additional Foreign Labor Service representatives requested for 
1958 will enable us to increase the number of such complaints investigated at 
that time. 

For 1957 we have 80 Foreign Labor Service representatives and 13 clerical 
positions to carry out compliance and employer service functions. For 1958 
we are requesting 48 more Foreign Labor Service representatives and 1 clerical 
position at a cost of $355.650. We are also requesting $35,200 to decrease the 
lapse on our present positions from 10.9 percent to 4.2 percent. Appointments to 
these positions since the beginning of the program have been of a temporary 
nature so that we had a high rate of turnover. In 1957, we are completing a 
program of conducting civil-service examinations so that field employees in full- 
time positions will have permanent status. As a result, our turnover rates will 
be smaller. 

The increased contracting workload and suprevision of the expanded program 
of service to workers and employers will require the addition of 8 headquarters 
positions at a cost of $45,550. We have only added 2 positions to our head- 
quarters staff since 1954 when 215,000 workers were contracted. 

Since we now estimate that employers will need 22,000 more workers this year 
and there is an urgent need to continue our expanded program of housing in- 
spections, we are also requesting a supplemental appropriation for 1957. 


EXTENSION OF AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Mr. Goopwin. The agreement with Mexico has been extended to 
1959. That took place in December. The extension now coincides 
with the authorization by the Congress for the life of the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are working now under an authorization by 
Congress until June 1959. 

Mr. Goopwin. June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is one more fiscal year after this coming one? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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INCREASE IN CONTRACTING WORKLOAD 


The contracting workload of 490,000 that we have estimated in this 
budget, is 62,000 more than in the original request of 428,000, for 1957. 

A number of factors account for the continued increase, the number 
of Mexicans contracted, the situation existing in the nonagricultural 
labor market, the competition from industry and so on, is probably 
the principal factor that is involved. 

The agricultural labor force continues to shrink, and the production 
of agricultural products has been increasing a little bit, and the de- 
mand for Mexican workers has continued to go up. 


FUNDS AND STAFF REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Our request is for $2,683,000, which will provide 57 more full-time 
positions and 12.3 more man-years of temporary employment in 1957. 

The total increase requested for 1958 is $582,500. The program in- 
creases are $471,300, which are partially offset by $5,400 decrease in the 
nonrecurring cost. 

There is also an item of $110,300 to civil service retirement fund, and 
$6,300 more to the departmental working capital fund. 

The 12.3 man-years of temporary employment is at a cost of $34,900. 
That is for our reception centers and migratory stations, and is related 
to the estimated increase in workload of 62,000 more workers. 

For the regional offices, we are requesting $355,650, for 49 more 
foreign labor service representative positions, 48 professional, and 1 
clerical. On this point, the additional positions are required to prop- 
erly carry out our responsibilities to employers and workers under the 
international agreement and work contract, principally in relation to 
the housing furnished and to the wages paid workers. In other words, 
this ties in with our compliance work. 

We have a stepped-up program of housing inspections underway, 
now. We temporarily have had to divert staff from other essential 
functions to carry on this work, and we are requesting on this item a 
supplemental appropriation for 1957. That is still pending before 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is forecast in the President’s budget. 

We are also requesting $35,200 to reduce the lapse rate from 10.9 
percent to 4.2 percent, on the Foreign Labor Service representative 
positions. 

We had a higher lapse rate in 1957 because civil-service examina- 
tions were being conducted for the positions, and we had a big lag in 
recruitmgnt of people for that program. That program will be 
completed in fiscal year 1957. 

We are requesting 8 additional headquarters’ positions at a cost of 
$43.750. The increase in the contracting workload, the increase in 
field staff and the intensification of the housing-inspection program, 
involves substantial increases in the headquarters workload. 

Duties and responsibilities of the headquarters’ staff have been in- 
creasing steadily each year, and we have added only 2 positions in 
headquarters since 1954, when we were contracting only 215,000 
workers. 

This brings us back to the question raised this morning about the 
housing program. Most of what we are requesting by way of increase 
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here has to do with the increase of 62,000 we are estimating in the 
number of Mexicans brought in and the compliance program. 

There is a situation on the housing that is bad. We have set out to 
clean it up, and we need some people to help do it. 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN MEXICAN LABOR CAMPS 


We have some pictures here of conditions that exist in Mexican 
housing that you might like to take a look at. It is not professional 
photography, but it is good enough to give you an idea of what it is we 
are trying correct. 

I got a report in the last day or two from one of our regional direc- 
tors. They had made 148 inspections of Mexicar, labor camps. These 
inspections were made, Mr. Love reminds me, in the last half of Jan- 
uary. I would just like to tell you what they ran down in those 148 
camps by way of deficiencies. They found that 72 of the beds needed 
repair; 10 of the housing units provided no beds at all; 1 unit was 
short 35 beds to meet the needs of the number of workers housed ; 37 
stoves had no protection of fire-resistant material under them. 

At the rate of 1 toilet facility for every 15 men, the construction of 
toilets was required in 16 units to meet that standard, which is not a 
liberal one. 

Twenty-six of the toilets required repairs and four of them had to be 
relocated. 

Four of the units had no portable water supply, at all. Two units 
had neither electricity or oil lamps. 

Twenty-two housing units had no seating or table space for eating. 

Four housing units had dirt floors, and five had floors which re- 
quired repair to make them safe. 

Five of the one hundred and forty-eight housing units were so struc- 
turally unsound that they were beyond repair. _ 

This is a fairly representative sample of some of the conditions we 
are facing in the housing of Mexican workers. 

The international agreement with Mexico requires that the Mexicans 
be furnished decent housing. Although a majority of the housing 
units are good, and some of them are very good—many of them are 
very good—there is this minority of the units that are extremely bad, 
and they are giving the entire program a bad name, and we have 
determined to clean it up. And we would certainly like the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of the Congress in giving us money to clean it up. 

I personally have made inspection of these conditions and they are, 
if anything, worse than the pictures show. ; 

I was in Southern California, in the Imperial Valley, and also in 
the Yuma area of Arizona, and saw some of these conditions that are 
in the pictures. 

I also spent 3 days in Texas about 2 weeks ago. I assure you, gentle- 
men, that the conditions are bad and urgently need to be cleaned up. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION FOR SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


Mr. Fogarty. What are you going to do about. it? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We have issued new housing standards. TI would 
like to submit a copy of those standards to the committee. You can 
put them in the record if you so desire. 
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Mr. Sicru1ano. The Secretary mentioned the standards and they 
are to be submitted for the record. 

Mr. Goopwin. Apparently arrangements have been made to submit 
those standards for the record. 

What we are doing right now is, we are using such personnel as we 
can divert to this to ‘get “around to tell the employer what needs to be 
done in order to meet the standards. We have a lot of corrective 
work already underway. 


EMPLOYER OPPOSITION TO HOUSING STANDARDS 


Mr. Fogarry. What has been the reaction of the employers? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been a lot of opposition to what we are 
undertaking to do. A good deal of pressure has been brought on 
Members of Congress. Some has been due to misunderstandings of 
what we are trying to do. We have a meeting in here next week of an 
advisory committee of farmers and growers, and at that time the whole 
matter will be discussed with them. I am convinced that the regula- 
tions we have put out are basically sound. There may be a few minor 
adjustments that are desirable after we have listened to their com- 
plaints in detail, but most of the complaints that we have heard have 
been general. I mean we have been accused of being arbitrary, dicta- 
tor ial, and things of that kind. We have had very “few specific com- 
plaints; in other words, pointing out to us wherein these standards 
are unreasonable. 

If anybody can demonstrate they are unreasonable, we will correct 
them. 

Mr. Fogarty. These substandard conditions are in the minority, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Foearry. I would think the employer providing good living 
conditions for the workers that he is employing would want other 
employers to supply the same, would he not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That, I should think, is a very reasonable reaction 
and we get it from a great many of the employers of that class. We 
haven’t gotten it from all of them. 

Mr. Focarry. It would be hard for me to believe any Member of 
Congress would condone conditions such as we have seen pictured 
here today. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I would like to have them go down and take a look. 
I am convinced if anyone goes and sees it, their objection will fade 
away. 

1957 APPROPRIATION COMPARED WITH 1958 REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarry. You had available in 1957, $2,100,500, and you have 
a supplemental of $118,000 pending? 

Mr. Kernan. It is going to be reduced a little from that. We have 
agreed to $83,000, 

Mr. Fogarry. That would make your total for 1957, $2,183,000, is 
that right? 

Mr. Krenan. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are asking for $2,683,000 for 1958 which 
is an increase of $500,000. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Foearty. Now to correct these conditions that you have been 
speaking about, have you sufficient funds in this budget to take care 
of these problems? 

Mr. Keenan. To carry into next year we believe we have, or at 
least we hope we have. The reason we are submitting a supplemental 
in 1957 is to take care of the 3 months’ period April through June. 
You see, at this time of the year our compliance men can be ‘diverted 
in many parts of the country because there are no crops and they can 
be diverted to housing work. By the latter part of April when the 
agricultural season gets underway, we will be very hard pressed to 
continue the emphasis that this housing inspection campaign has 
been receiving unless we can get a supplementar” vy budget through. 

We believe that the number of compliance and employment-service 
men we are asking for in this request for 1958 which totals 48 plus 1 
clerical, I believe, will allow us to continue the program on a permanent 
basis. It may be that we might want to come back again after that. 
We have to get started and see what we can do. 

Mr. Goopwrtn. I want to say one thing on that, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may. If we have to police every single facility, every single housing 
facility i in the country, we can’t touch it with the total staff that we 
have, with what we are requesting here. 


INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY TO BE PLACED ON EMPLOYERS 


Now, we are doing one additional thing on our program, in addition 
to asking you for an increase on our compliance staff. Weare attempt- 
ing to put more responsibility on the employers and on the asso- 
ciations of employers to police themselves on this function. That 
involves our getting tougher on the violations when we do find them. 

I frankly don’t know how this is going to work out. We have 
discussed it with some of the responsible employers and representa- 
tives of employer groups. The response I have gotten is that they 
are willing to assume more responsibility within limits. They make a 
case that there are definite limits as to how far they can go on that, 
but this is definitely a part of our program, and I think the future 
needs of this program will depend to some extent on how successful 
we are in this phase of it. 


WETBACK PROBLEM 


Mr. Focarry. What about the wetback problem. Has that been 
conquered ¢ 

Mr. Goopwry. That is a problem of the Immigration Service as you 
know, and they have done very well with it. They have, for all 

ractical purposes, dried up the flow of wetbacks along the border. 

here has been some increase in the number of Mexicans who have 
come in under the regular immigration laws to offset that, but the 
wetback problem itself is well under control. 


MEXICAN WORKERS REMAINING IN COUNTRY ILLEGALLY 


Mr. Focarry. What about your own problem of these Mexicans that 


you have under contract; are any of them staying in the country ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Very few. We have some problem from what you 
call skips, and some of them do get into employment elsewhere, ‘but 
again the Department of Immigration is doing a good job. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many have you had in the last year ? 

Mr. Keenan. About 7 percent. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the total ? 

Mr. Keenan. Twenty-eight thousand. There are more than 400,000 
who come in. 

Mr. Foearry. Seven percent, or 28,000 to 30,000 are getting in 

Mr. Keenan. Some of them just return to Mexico and go back home. 
A skip is everybody who leaves their jobs. 

Mr. Focarry. How many stay here? 

Mr. Keenan. We haven’t any figures on that, but it is very low. 
Immigration has apprehended quite a few and are sending them back. 
I haven’t any figures on it but the last time I talked to Immigration, 
there didn’t seem to be much of a problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. The minute they skip, they are in here illegally, and 
they are treated just as the wetbacks. 

Mr. Fogarty. Even though they get as far as Chicago? 

Mr. Goopwin. They made some concentrated drives on some of these 
northern cities a couple of years ago and got large numbers at that 
time, and they are working constantly at the problem. 





AREAS DEPENDENT ON MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. Focarry. In this section of the country, the Southwest, are 
they practically dependent upon this Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have very few areas where the Mexican labor is 
a majority of the total work force. Wedohavea few. That includes 
the Imperial Valley of California. It includes the Lower Valley of 
Texas, particularly at the time of the cotton harvest, although at this 
time of the year, and for all but about 2 or 3 months, the Lower Valley 
of Texas uses predominantly domestic labor. 

They have a big peak in connection with the harvest of cotton down 
there. I suppose the Mexicans would represent 60 to 70 percent of the 
labor force down there. 

Mr. Keenan. In July and August. 


RECRUITMENT OF MEXICAN VERSUS DOMESTIC LABOR 


Mr. Foearty. Do you think you spend as much time and effort in 
trying to recruit domestic labor for this type of work as you do 
Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We spend a great deal of effort in that. We put 
all of the emphasis in there, first. You must recognize there are cer- 
tain factors in the situation which make it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to recruit domestic workers. First, there is a lot of this 
work that is not desirable and we have difficulty getting American 
workers generally to take stoop labor jobs. 

Secondly, most of this work is for limited periods of time. The 
average length of time the Mexicans are in this country is about 3 
months, so if you are thinking in terms of recruiting a worker from 
Arkansas or one of the Southern States to go to Texas or California 
to take this job, it is difficult to get them to do it because it is only for 
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8 months. It is stoop labor and it represents the lowest part of the 
salary scale for the most part. 


EXTENT PROGRAM IS SELF-SUPPORTING 


Mr. Fogarty. Is this program fairly near self-supporting now? 

Mr. Goopwin. The program is financed on the transportation of 
the workers and the feeding of the workers by a cost levied on the 
growers. The administrative expense of the program is appropriated 
from the general fund of the Government. 

Mr. Fogarry. Why shouldn’t the grower also pay for that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think this type of activity is usually appro- 
priated from the general funds of the Government. I think as a 
general policy it is desirable for the Government to do that. 

We have many problems of public policy involved here on the 
number that should be permitted to come in, and the compliance 
program involving wages and housing and other things, and it seems 
to me if you have the employers financing it, it gives them a greater 
vested interest in the program. 

I think it would create an extremely difficult situation. I don’t 
want the employers paying for our compliance men. 


COST OF COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES 


we Focarry. What part of the appropriation goes for compliance 
work ? 

Mr. Love. There is about $600,000 in the regional offices, prin- 
cipally for compliance. 

{r. Focarry. Out of how much? 

Mr. Goopwin. I really don’t think it is desirable to have the em- 
ployers paying the cost of the administrative expense of this program. 

Mr Wohomrs. In other words, to run this program is costing all 
the taxpayers of this country $2,683,000, that is what you estimate. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. To supply that section of the country with foreign 
labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. Twenty-eight States get some Mexican labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. To supply 28 States with foreign labor. 

Mr. Keenan. With Mexican labor. There are other areas that 
use other foreign labor. 

Mr. Goopw1n. You can pick out examples that go the other way 
too, in terms of other specialized programs. The charge is that 
money is being spent in larger amounts in certain sections of the 
country. We sometimes get the complaint that the majority of the 
funds for the employment services go to the big cities. This program 
is for a specialized segment of our economy and we have as much 
obligation to deal with this problem as we do the problem of place- 
ment of industrial workers in New York. 


FINANCING OF REGULAR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Denton. Employers pay a special tax, three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, and the employment service is paid from that fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, they do, now. Well, that is right, although 
initially it was not separated. It is true that it is now, yes. 
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Mr. Foearry. That doesn’t cover your office here in Washington, 
though, does it—the cost of administering the Employment Service. 

Mr. Krenan. That is a charge against the employment security 
fund established by the Reed Act. 

Mr. Focarry. At the Washington level ? 

Mr. Kernan. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. So all the expenses for the administration of the Em- 
ployment Service are paid by the employer. Is that right? 

Mr. Krenan. Not directly, sir. The tax goes into the ¢ general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, you are trying to muddy the waters here. 
There is no cost to the Federal Government at all. Iam talking about 
the Employment Services, now. The employer pays 100 percent of the 
cost of the administration of the program. At the Federal level and 
at the State level. Is that right? 

Mr. Keenan. Indirectly. 

Mr. Foearry. Indirectly? Well, if you want to go that far, the 
Federal Government has actually made money on the program. An 
average of some $60 million a year. 

Mr. Krenan. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That has been changed in the Reed bill and that 
excess is going back to the States. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. The employ ers are paying 100 percent of the admin- 
istrative cost on the State level and Federal level to administer this 
program. Isthatright? If that isso, why shouldn’t these employers 
pay for the administration of the Mexican labor program ? 

Mr. Krenan. The employers are paying a tax into the Treasury 
and then the Congress appropriates. 

In Public Law 78 at the present time, there is a revolving fund set 
up into which the employers pay direct. There is no reappropriation 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Focarry. That isn’t paying one dime of your expenses here in 
Washington on the Mexican program. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Keenan’s point is that in one case Congress levies 
a tax and in this case it isn’t a tax. It is a contribution. 

Mr. Krenan. You say the employers pay it but Congress does ap- 
propriate it. It is Federal money. At the time it comes in to us it is 
Federal money appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think the measure would have ever passed 
Congress had there not been some arrangement like that ? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir, but the point is that it is Federal money. 

Mr. Focartry. The fact is that the cost of administering this Mexi- 
can program is coming directly out of general tax funds. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And that is not so of the employment service. There 
is that distinction. 

Mr. Goonwin. There is a question here of the language of Public 
Law 78. If we were going to extend it as you suggest—lI think I am 
right in saying that it would be necessary to change the law in Publie 
Law 78. 

Mr. Krenan. Personnel charges cannot be made under the present 
language, Mr. Goodwin, that is correct. 
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Mr. Foearry. I understand that, but I still don’t see any good reason 
why they shouldn’t pay. I know in the beginning of this program 
you made money on the part covered by charges to the farmer, and 
reduced the cost to the farmer, didn’t you? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. It used to be $15 and now it is down to around $11. 

Mr. Keenan. The revolving fund is self-liquidating. Those moneys 
are not appropriated by the Congress. 


HOURLY WAGE FOR MEXICAN AND DOMESTIC MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Mr. Foearry. What is the hourly wage paid to these Mexican 
workers ? 

Mr. Larry. Whatever the rate is in the area that prevails and in no 
case less than 50 cents, even though the rate for domestic workers may 
be as low as 35 cents. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have many areas where the rate for domestic 
workers is 35 cents an hour ? 

Mr. Lartn. There are some areas in the Southern States where that 
is true. 

Mr. Focartry. Where? 

Mr. Larry. Arkansas is one. 

Mr. Focarry. How many hours a week do they work? 

Mr. Lartn. They usually work 9 hours a day. 

Mr. Fogarty. Six days a week? 

Mr. Lartn. Not more than 514, and 5 in some areas. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. Wages for this kind of work are not too good. Some 
of these lower wages are bad enough, with any kind of explanation 
you give, but in some cases they represent an average of a family 
group, for instance, where you may have 2 adults or even 1 adult and 
several children, working at something like the picking of cotton. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the highest wage paid the Mexican workers? 

Mr. Larry. About $1.25 an hour in the Pacific Mountain States, in 
the Northwest. 

Mr. Fogarty. For the same type of work? 

Mr. Keenan. There it is in fruit and vegetable work. 

Mr. Focarty. They have fruit and vegetables in southern Calli- 
fornia, and are not paying $1.25. 

Mr. Krenan. I think the lowest rate is 70 cents an hour in southern 
California, and it goes up as you go farther north. 

Mr. Focarry. Where are the lowest rates paid Mexican workers 
now? Arkansas? 

Mr. Keenan. The hourly rate in Arkansas, along the border in 
Texas and in New Mexico, is 50 cents an hour, and $2.05 per hundred- 
weight for picking cotton. 

Mr. Foearry. How do the hourly rates when it was first started 
compare with the current rates? 

Mr. Larry. In some of those areas in the lower valley of Texas you 
would have to consider the fact they had illegal workers a few years 
ago paying from 15 cents to 25 cents per hour. The domestic rate was 
influenced by that and was in fact low. 

In 1949, a wage finding was made in areas that were not affected 
by wetbacks in Texas, an area surrounding the wetback area, and it 
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was found that 40 cents an hour was the rate paid to domestic workers 
and a year or 2 later the rate of 50 cents an hour was arrived at. 

Mr. Fogarty. The point I wanted to make is, have the hourly rates 
for Mexican workers in the last 4 or 5 years been raised accordingly 
with the raise in wages of the domestic worker ? 

Mr. Larry. I don’t think there is any question but what the Mexican 
gets what the American worker gets. 

Mr. Foegarry. Do you have any study or any table that we can see to 
show whether that is so, or not, and in what areas it is so, if it is so? 

Mr. Larrn. We make, Mr. Chairman, wage findings which are based 
on the rates paid to domestic workers only, in these areas, and based on 
those rates we determine what the employer must pay the Mexican 
worker. 

Mr. Fogarty. And this prevailing wage is the prevailing wage of the 
domestic farmworker. That is what you mean ? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Not nonagricultural, but just the farmworker. 

Mr. Lartn. The farmworker. 

Mr. Focarry. Could you supply for the record a table comparing 
the rates paid these Mexican workers 5 years ago with what is being 
paid now, and also the nonagricultural worker in those areas 5 years 
ago and today ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not for 5 years. 

Mr. Foearty. Four years? 

Mr. Keenan. You couldn’t compare them with the nonagricultural 
workers, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Focarry. You would get that from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, I presume. 

Mr. Goopwin. They would not have it for the farmers. 

Mr. Focarry. The nonagricultural workers. 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, the nonagricultural workers, I am sorry. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think those figures are available. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have two series that are put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on agricultural wages. They have some limita- 
tions but they are the best available on the agricultural domestic wage. 

(The tables requested are as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON LIMITATIONS OF DATA PRESENTED IN TABLES I, II, AND IIt 


The specific data referred to above regarding a comparison of rates paid 
Mexican farmworkers with those paid nonagricultural workers in the same areas 
are not available. Although nonagricultural employment data are available 
on a statewide basis and for selected areas for various types of industrial 
activities, wage data are available only for manufacturing. Wage data for 
activities such as trade and services, or other nonskilled activities, are not gen- 
erally reported separately. It is not possible, therefore, to present wage data 
for activities which are comparable in terms of skill levels to those found in 
agriculture. 

The hourly farm wage data published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture are statewide averages that include all areas—those which employ 
domestic farmworkers exclusively as well as areas in which Mexican farm- 
workers are employed. The gross hourly earnings data published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor are confined to manufacturing industries, and although they are 
statewide averages they are based primarily on reports from the larger urban 
centers. 

The prevailing range of hourly farm wage rates reported by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the Department of Labor are derived exclusively from 
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the wage surveys made in those areas where Mexican farmworkers are employed 
and represent the prevailing wages paid to domestic farmworkers. In general, 
these prevailing wages are applicable to unskilled workers employed in the same 
activities as the Mexican nationals. They contrast sharply with the wage data 
for manufacturing industries which represent earnings of workers in all occupa- 
tions including the most highly skilled. They also differ significantly from the 
farm wage data published by the Department of Agriculture, since the latter 
are State averages which cover all farmworkers paid on an hourly basis, including 
the highest skills such as farm equipment operators and maintenance. The 
different sources of information and the dissimilarity of the data in the several 
tables seriously limit valid comparisons. 


TaBLeE I.—Farm wage rates without board or room— Annual averages, selected States 
and United States, 1953-56 











State | 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Se eee tid 15500 tocdads pee | $0. 81 $0.81 | $0. 84 $0. 85 
SID. chai doa nceub kine nee SpA UNGac dee kenwewueeananel 57 56 | 57 . 64 
SN itn ieee nohet x wiaite ET atlanta tna: 1.07 1.06 | 1. 08 1.13 
nailer lis Sc acc Bx eS load Seeks eve cblemes . 94 91 | 95 | 95 
NS ee ah aee india pleat batmiies - aa 1.08 | 1.05 1, 08 1, 08 
Atel inieetitemmtine ningun ack amieeneteene ship eien 99 | 98 | 100 | 1. 03 
pS SS a See ROY FLEE SS Te 1.01 | 1.00 | 1, 02 | 1.06 
Minnesota.._...-.____- 5 PRES eek ed cwdee tw adghch eon! 1. 04 | 1. 03 1,02 | 1. 05 
TS OR, Er er reteae 2 cerned . 92 | 86 | 86 | 91 
PU ania giespavs'ss diam : 1. 04 1.02 1. 04 1. 03 
New Mexico.....---.---- 79 | 72 | 77 ‘79 
FERRERS 1.10 1,08 | 1.10 | 1.13 
I a. a sssaasistilicsin eve ssiais 52 . 50 | 52 | . 56 
1. Me I ER! 70 . 68 72 | oan 
TRS al ile ite i ee eu Se ee eee ee oe 1.10 | 1, 04 | 1.09 | 1. 11 
i Sa 1.13 1.14 | 1.16 | 1, 21 
a a . 98 . 96 | 98 | 1.01 
Pel hae idads tes vuvnohits Alemsbeciadascdiobbarkunuaded i 1.09 1.05 | 1. 04 1.06 
Ro on gee tet ae nieel . 82 | 81 82 . 86 
Source: Farm Labor, USDA, monthly. 


TaBLe II.—Gross hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing indus 
tries— Annual averages, selected States and United States, 1953-56 




















State 1953 1954 | 1955 October 
| | | 1956 
Arizona. ......---- VA 9G SOT 1 O53 Lh ise | gis} $1.95} $2.01 $2. 20 
NN a Bite recat Lc bs 2d dy caida chedhch cSddan Keaccinkadeinsind 1.21 | 1.25 | 1.29 1.41 
I ee a ee ee de deta eemsiasian 1. 97 2.03 | 213 2. 24 
rn er ee ee 1. 74 | 1. 81 1. 89 2. 02 
RE Oc ERR Se tee et ee ee ee 1. 87 | 1. 90 1.96 | 2.07 
he 1.89 | 1. 93 | 2.03 2.18 
SEM Als. conblb.nssk5 Mihicdbsccadmstbitate ottctndeceatee 2.09 | 2.15 | 2. 24 2. 40 
i co 5 eT Ln ckdiokded dalehiublencierdddunduns 1.76 | 1. 82 | 1. 90 2.02 
I 1.69 73.) 1.79 1,94 
CIE ARO ON SR. i tabeedeumn cuss Ckavwons 1. 57 1. 62 | 1.70 a) 
New Mexico 1. 80 | 1.90 | 1. 98 2.07 
RON Daath dann cnakaucenonaneious 2.12 2.16 | 2. 26 2.31 
NE ae 5 nie, tas sbableb etdabidse erie denes 1. 40 1.45 | 1 49 1.60 
RN ee 1.68 1.74 | 1.80 1.98 
RS ee ee eS Be eee edbacscncteweustebecs 1. 79 | 1, 84 1. 94 2.07 
EES CR RL et EOS Eee eres | 2.04 | 2. 09 2.17 2. 29 
NN ate RE... ce ianrdeearencdistna des pidedipa cieen 1. 78 | 1. 83 | 1.92 2. 06 
Teen TTT nee ie ates ciadnaemniel 1.99 2. 08 2.03 2.13 
I Xe a, aera een anne senehesumsantan 1.77 | 1.81 | 1. 88 2.02 
' t 








1 Not available. 
Source: Employment and Earnings, USDL, BLS monthly. 
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TaBLe III.—Statement of the prevailing range of domestic worker farm wage rates 
paid on an hourly basis in areas of Mexican contract worker employment as 
reported to the Department of Labor by State employment security agencies 
arranged by State and calendar year! 1953-56 


[The rates in this statement represent wages paid Mexican contract workers with the exception that no 
Mexican workers are employed at a rate less than 50 cents per hour] 
































| | | 

| 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 

a \ ‘es i . ' - 7 4 - | Tre | Ss? he ET Tat 

State Number Number Number Number 
Wage of crops Wage ofcrops | Wage ofcrops | Wage of crops 

range? | or opera-} range? | or opera-} range? | or opera-| range? | or opera- 

tions tions | tions | tions 

covered 3 | covered 3 | covered 3 covered 3 

| | | | 
Arizona... - $0. 60-$1. 00 4'$0. 60-$1. 00 5/ $0. 60-$1. 00) 6| $0. 60-$1. 00) 9 
Arkansas | ee ‘ | 4.30- . 50) 1} . 30 1} .30- .50} 1 
RII. snc nnolcodcadadnal --| .80- 1.00} 17} .85- 1.00} 18} .85- 1.00) 36 
Colorado. - Bal | . 65} ac: |} .60- .75 3 
ee | .85- 1.00 2} .80- .85 4) .85- 1.00) 4; .85- 1.00 7 
Indiana. --...- ba ats aden ad | |} .65- .75) 1 
Michigan __. | ,60- 1.00 2} .70- .85| 8} .60- .75) 3} .70- 1.00 10 
Minnesota | whe | . | 70} 1 
Missouri---. te | . 50 1 
Nebraska_-_-_- : oe = | 65 tance tee oe 
New Mexico.....| .50- .75 1} .50- .70 3) ‘ .50- . 60) 4 
Oregon. 1.00- 1.30 2) ; 1.10- 1.35 1} 1.00- 1.40} 2 
Tennessee. __ _- . 50 1} | . 40} 1} .50- .70 2 
Texas....- | ie ce ----| .45- .@ 1} .45- . 60| 2} .40- .60 13 
Utah. Ricocaduaaaal | aI ss Scie oe cnsaisne| aoe eee 8 
Washington. .___| 1.00 2 95: 1} .95- 1.25) 3] 1.00- 1.25 4 
TI x55 aici Paimscmephaarsnra bc iden nist cae a ee 3) .85- 1.00) 3 1. 00} 3 
Wyoming... fey toast ieee. . 65} 1) seadbdi eine tele ASTM glean 

| | | ! 








1 Prevailing as used herein means the most common rates paid. Isolated extremes are omitted from the 
range. 

2 The rates within the range represent those paid in the variety of crops and activities surveyed for the 
respective years. As a general rule, the lower part of a range is paid for preharvest work. The higher 
rates in the range usually reflect payments for harvest work. 

3 The figures in this column represent the principal crops such as cotton, pickles, sugar beets, apples, etc., 
and general operations such as irrigating, tractor driving, general farm work, etc. 

4 Generally when less than 50 cents per hour is reported for domestic farm workers, they apply to family 
crews rather than to single adult male workers. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF MEXICAN AND DOMESTIC FARMWORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. How do the conditions of the domestic migratory 
workers compare with the conditions of the Mexican ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think generally they compare favorably. I think 
the migratory worker generally gets better wages than the Mexican 
workers. They are freer to move about and they do get the better 
wages, in general. 

For instance, we have a big migration out of Texas each year, the 
lower valley of Texas. They go up into Michigan and Wisconsin and 
other States because the wages are there and then they are replaced 
down in Texas by Mexicans, you see. 

Mr. Focarry. That is quite a system; isn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, they goon their own. 

Mr. Focarry. Because they can’t make enough to live on in Texas. 
That is the reason they go; isn’t it? 

Mr. Goopwin. At least they can make more if they go north, so in 
good American fashion, they go north. 

Mr. Sicm1aNno. I agree with Mr. Goodwin. We have received some 
criticism particularly from church groups with respect to this move- 
ment northward and it isn’t too easy to explain sometimes to the pastors 
of these groups in Texas as to why their people have to go north. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the drive is there. 
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Mr. Goopwin. On that particluar one, it is a smaller number going 
north than used to because of the condition Mr. Keenan described a 
minute ago. When they were doing a lot of the work down there with 
illegals and paying 25 and 15 cents an hour, a larger number went 
north, then. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you encourage these migrations ? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We do some of them. That is the essence of our 
annual worker plan. Our most successful operation there has been on 
the east coast. We have a migration there that starts in Florida and 
goes all the way up into New England every year, and we work that 
out in advance with the crew leaders, so that these fellows know pretty 
well where they are going to work all the way through the season. 


INTERPRETATION OF DECENT LIVING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Foearry. You mentioned that you look with disfavor on some 
of these employers who do not provide decent conditions. What do 
you mean by decent living conditions, do you mean conditions that 
prevail in that community so far as housing and sanitation and things 
like that are concerned, or do you mean conditions that you think are 
standard ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Conditions that I think are standard ? 

I would say we would tend to apply our own views as to what is 
proper in these situations. 

Mr. Keenan. On the housing, the Mexican agreement says we have 
to furnish decent housing and that the safety and health of the 
workers must be safeguarded. There is nothing in the law that con- 
travenes that or says that the housing has to be related to the housing 
for domestics, so we have issued housing standards that we think are 
just and right. On the other hand, the law says that in the wage 
area we must pay the wages found prevailing for domestic workers 
in the occupation and area where the farmworkers are to be used, so 
I would say we have less discretion in the wage area under Public 
Law 78 than we have in the housing area. We also have a little more 
discretion, I believe, in the transportation area, and we have done 
something with respect to transportation. 

Mr. Goopwrn. On those housing standards, we get those from three 
sources; one is the international agreement that Mr. Keenan referred 
to; the California code; and the President’s Committee on the Migra- 
tory Labor made recommendations; and what we have adopted for 
our regulations are taken from 1 of those 3 sources in all instances. 

Mr. Foaarty. As you know, I have opposed this legislation every 
time it has been before Congress; but even though I have been opposed 
to it, I want to see the agreement lived up to, and I want to see that 
these people live like human beings and not like animals, as they are 
now doing in some cases. 
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FINANCING OF PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Drenron. Like Mr. Fogarty, I think the employers ought to 
pay the cost of this Mexican farm-labor law. It is for their benefit, 
and their’s only. I don’t think it is right for the other people of the 
United States to have to contribute a subsidy to them, which it is. 

Now, how much longer does that law run ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It goes to June 30, 1959, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You would have to provide an amendment to the law 
that they put enough in this fund to handle the administrative 
expense. 

Mr. Goopwrn. The law would have to be amended to do what you 
say. 

‘Mr. Denton. I want to call your attention to the employer tax, the 
three-tenths of 1 percent on the Federal unemployment insurance tax. 
That not only pays for the administration of the unemployment in- 
surance and the employment service, but it also pays the administra- 
tion expense of the fund paid to veterans and the fund paid to Federal 
employees because of unemployment, does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think not, Mr. C ‘hairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have any recommendations other than those 
in the budget before us, for the good of these programs or of your 
orgs anization ? 

Mr. Goopwin. One thing only. Last year at the end of the hearing 
you turned over to me a report that had been made by your investi- 
gating staff and asked that we study—— 

Mr. Focarry. I have your two letters here in answer to that re- 
quest and I have not had the opportunity of reading them yet. 
After we have the chance of reading them, we will then, if necessary, 
call you back. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Very well. 

We appreciate your very courteous hearing and thank you very 
much. 
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LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
RICHARD D. EVANS, BUDGET OFFICER 

THEODORE SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


APPEALS BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


1, Disposition of compensation claims: 


(a) Federal employees - -- 


(6) Longshoremen and harbor workers. ‘ 
(c) Executive direction and management serv- 


MOR Bik bb ntinccadepbhdcodbliadua 
(d) Administration of War Claims Act 


2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee 


claims 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 


3. Administration of War Claims Act 


4, Administration of longshoremen’s rehabilitation 


Total obligations 


Financing: 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts 


Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. - 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (adjusted) 























l 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
-_- — —_ | —— ene | come om 
| 
$1,487,621 | $1,530,220 | $1, 855, 985 
613, 487 604, 835 | 637, 515 
132, 490 127, 445 | 148, 800 
* AER 82, 300 
110, 725 120, 000 113, 400 
2, 353, 323 2, 382,500 | 2, 838, 000 
105, 900 Rs hd ens 
40, 100 47, 400 
105, 900 118, 600 47, 400 
9,459,223 | 2,501,100 | 2, 885, 400 
—36, 400 00, 000 |......--<0-- 
—105, 900 —118, 600 —47, 400 
late 20 as ote Rn 
2, 317, 500 2, 347, 000 2, 838, 600 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are for payments from the war claims fund, War 
Claims Act of 1948 (50 U. 8. C. App. 2012), and payments from the fund created by sec. 44 of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended (33 U. 8. C. 906). 
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Obligations by objects 








Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees- -- 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay above 52-week base_- 
Payment above basic rates a aa a a 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct obligations: 

01 Personal services 
Travel 
. ransportation of things cat ciate 
Communication services.............------ 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. __- 

Services performed by other agencies. 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
ll 


a ee 
Grants, subsid.es, and contributions: 
retirement fund 3 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ 
Taxes and assessments_--...-.-. 


13 
15 


Total direct obligations---- 


Reimbursable obligations: 

Personal services-.--- 

Travel__ = 4 

Transportation OE NN ies arnicinsedsiated 7 

Communication services.......................-. 

Printing and reproduction. - 

Other contractual services - - - 

Supplies and materials. -_- 

Equipment. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 
retirement fund-__-- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Taxes and assessments. --- 


Total reimbursable obligations............- 


Total obligations......_-- 


Budget authori 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 

Appropriation __. 

Transferred from ‘Une ‘mployment compensé ation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 182) _- 


Adjusted appropriation. 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available-- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 

Out of current authorizations- --- 
Out of prior authorizations__. 
Total expenditures ___- 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
Other 

Obligated bal: ance carried forward_- 


Total expenditures and balances. - 


Supplies and materials...................-.-- buiiaih nis 


1956 actual 


5.9 


Gs- 


$2, 022, 430 | 
8,018 | 


25, 564 | 


91, 423 


2, 147, 435 | 


2, 046, 342 | 
90, 561 
6, 557 
36, 958 
2, 401 
19, 430 


46, 177 | 
68,778 | 


22, 304 
11, 491 


“Contribution to | 


2, 353, 323 


101, 093 


2, 283 | 


491 
745 


297 
722 


| 


; rm 
| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


447 


433 | 


431 


$4, 795 
GS-5.9 


9 


$2, 072, 994 
4, 187 
96, 969 


2, 174, 150 


2, 071, 400 
95, 600 

5, 000 

38, 300 

2, 400 

28, 500 
46, 000 
61, 700 
21, 500 
10, 400 


102, 750 
9, 600 
500 

800 
1,050 





600 | 
800 | 
2, 300 | 


465 
451 
449 


$4, 780 
GS. 0 


$2, 154, 034 
8, 545 

4, 187 

120, 969 


4 b 287, 735 


2, 255, 235 
122, 050 
18, 500 

41, 300 
60, 150 
37, 550 
46, 600 





_105, 900, | 


| 

— = 

2, 45 9, 223 | 
| 

| | 


1956 actual 


$2, 174, 500 | 


zations, eapendtiures and balances 


1957 estimate 


143, 000 | 


2, 317, 500 


139, 044 | 


2, 181, 163 | 
136, 289 | 


2, 317, 452 
577 
2, 705 


135, 810 


, 347, 000 | 


135, 810 


2, 482, 810 
2, 208, 926 
2, 342, 045 


140, 


765 


2, 482, 810 | 





2, 347,000 | 


133, 119 | 


2, “501, 100 


1958 estimate 


$2, 838, 000 


2, 838, 000 
140, 765 


2, 978, 765 


2, 672, 615 
136, 350 


2, 808, 965 


~~” 169, 800 
2, 978, 
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Emp.ioyees CoMPENSATION FUND 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Benefits for Federal civilian employees. 
2. Benefits for reservists of the Armed Forces. - - -- 
3. Benefits for employees on Federal relief work proj- 
ects 
4. War-connected benefits for employees of Govern- 
ment contractors a 
5. Civilian war benefits 
6. Benefits under War Claims Act- 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations: 
6. Benefits under War Claims Act- 


pe ee ee wewabedid 


Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
(50 U. 8. C. App. 2012) 


Appropriation 





—1, 461, 830 


1956 actual 


$33, 827, 438 
14, 450, 479 


708, 931 
139, 057 


49, 168, 909 


1, 461, 830 
50, 630, 739 


49, 168, 909 


ee by objects 





BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
Direct obligations: 
12 Pensions, annuities, 
Reimbursable obligations: 
12 Pensions, annuities, 


and insurance claims 

and insurance claims 
Total, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation _ - 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations... 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation _. 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
i) 


Total expenditures (outfof current authorizations) 


1956 actual 


$48, GRO, 229 


1, 461, 830 | 


50, 442, 059 
188, 680 


50, 630, 739 


1956 actual 


$49, 168, 909 


49, 168, 909 


42, 804 


1957 estimate | 


$34, 430, 000 
14, 750, 000 


650, 000 
130, 000 | 
40, 000 


50, 000, v00 0 | 


1, 382, 
| 51, 332, 


000 
000 | 


—1, 332, 


50, 000, 000 


000 | 





| 1957 estimate 


$49, 815, 000 
1, 332, 000 | 


51, 147, 000 | 


51, 332, 000 


1957 estimate 


$50, 000, 000 


185, 000 


1958 estimate 


$34, 430, 000 
13, 800, 000 


600, 000 


130, 000 
40, 000 
1, 350, 000 


50, 350, 000 


50, 350, 000 


1958 estimate 


$50, 165, 000 


50, 165, 000 


185, 000 


50, 350, 000 


1958 estimate 


$50, 350, 000 


50, 350, 000 


Mr. Fogarty. We have with us now the Bureau of Employees’ 


Compensation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCautery. We have a statement which we will file with the 


committee and speak to the high points. 





) 


OH) 


1e 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. McCauley follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION 


The appropriation requested in the 1958 budget for the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation provides $53,074,600 for the operation of the Federal workmen’s 
systems administered by the Bureau. In addition to the funds requested for 
the Bureau’s programs, the estimate includes $113,400 for the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board. The Board is a separate administrative unit 
in the Department of Labor, but funds for its operations are included as an 
item in the Bureau’s administrative appropriation. Justification of the Board’s 
requirements will be presented by the Chairman of the Board. 

Approximately 95 percent ($50,350,000) of the total sum proposed for the 
Bureau is for the payment of statutory disability and death benefits authorized 
by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and the War Claims Act of 
1948. Funds proposed for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation” are for administrative costs and represent about 
5 percent of the total, or $2,724,600. 

The cost of administration of the District of Columbia workmen’s-compensation 
law which is administered by the Bureau is paid by the District and funds 
for this purpose are carried in the annual appropriation for the government 
of the District. 

The functions of the Bureau contemplated for 1958 are the same as for 
the present and recent prior years. However, legislation enacted during the 
last session of the Congress has resulted in some change in coverage under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The principal change in this re 
spect is discontinuance of coverage under that act for military reservists on 
peacetime duty. The program for carrying out these functions proposes one 
important change, namely, the further decentralization of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act activities. These changes are discussed in more detail in 
relation to the specific program involved. 

The operations of the Bureau are confined exclusively to the administration 
of workmen’s-compensation benefits which include the adjudication of claims 
and furnishing of medical care and payment of benefits for disability and death. 
These operations involve the administration of (1) Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act and the furnishing of benefits provided by that act; (2) the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and its extensions; 
and (3) the administration of payment of disability and death benefits au- 
thorized by the War Claims Act. These laws provide workmen’s-compensation 
protection for approximately 3,500,000 employees in public and private employ- 
ments. Prior to December 31, 1956, an unknown number of military personnel 
in the Reserves of the Armed Forces while on active or training duty in time 
of peace were also coyered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
Approximately 2,400,000 of the covered employees are civilian employees in the 
Federal service. The private employments include (1) longshoremen and other 
harbor workers, exclusive of seamen, while in maritime employment on the 
navigable waters of the United States; (2) employees in private enterprise in 
the District of Columbia; (8) employees of Government contractors engaged 
in work outside the continental United States at defense bases or on public 
works; and (4) employees engaged in operations conducted on the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf in the exploration and development of natural resources. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is the largest 
of the Bureau’s programs and now involves an annual expenditure of approxi- 
mately $50 million. Approximately 30 percent of the total benefits payable in 
the current fiscal year is for the death of reservists in the armed services. Pay- 
ments on account of such military personnel are expected to start decreasing in 
the budget as a result of legislation repealing compensation coverage for resery- 
ists injured after December 31, 1956 (Public Law &84, approved August 1, 1956). 
However, this decline, so far as it relates to incurred liabilities, will be slow and 
gradual. The most important effect will be the elimination of liability for new 
cases. Decreases for reservists will be offset in part by legislation (Public Law 
955, approved August 3, 1956, and Public Law 879, approved August 1, 1956) 


8$8498—57 —15 
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extending compensation benefits to members of the Civil Air Patrol and the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, respectively. 

The major part of the benefit costs is for liabilities incurred in prior years, 
However, the program is an active and continuing one as evidenced by the 93,000 
new cases of injury it is estimated will be received by the Bureau during the 
current and budget years, respectively. This estimate is based on the assumption 
that the number of Federal employees will continue at approximately present 
levels. A cumulative increase in the number of permanent disability and death 
cases on the rolls is expected and it is estimated these will exceed 18,000 in the 
budget year. It is necessary to provide for the adjudication of new cases and 
the continued payment and readjudication of the old cases carried forward from 
prior years. 

As previously indicated, the 1958 estimate proposes an important change in 
the Bureau’s administrative program by further decentralization of claims oper- 
ations under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. This change is proposed 
after thoroughly testing the effects of this procedure. Four years ago the Con- 
gress appropriated funds to enable the Department to establish a pilot project in 
its San Francisco office to test the advantages of receiving and processing claims 
under this law on a decentralized basis. The test covered 16 percent of the new 
claims load of the Bureau and included all cases arising out of injuries of Federal 
employees in the 6 Southwestern States. The results of this test justify extending 
this program to other areas. 

One of the major advantages of decentralization is more speedy development 
and payment of claims. The record shows that in 77 percent of the claims 
received in the San Francisco office during the last half of the past fiscal year 
the first installment of compensation was paid within 1 week after receipt of the 
claim. In 83 percent of the cases payment was made within 2 weeks, as compared 
with 49 percent for the claims processed in the central office. 

A major defect of the present centralized operation is the lack of opportunity 
for close liaison with local operating agencies. This is responsible for delayed 
reporting of injuries and the submission of reports that frequently are incomplete, 
inadequate, or lacking in essential detail. The Bureau must develop these cases 
either by correspondence or through personal contact by field investigators. This 
procedure involves inevitable delays and brings added hardship to the disabled 
employee with a legitimate claim. Under a decentralized operation, a closer 
liaison is maintained between the Bureau and the reporting establishments, 
claimants, and medical facilities, resulting in improved reporting, which in turn 
eliminates or minimizes the major cause of delay in adjudicating claims and at 
the same time provides better supervision of claims. 

For fiscal year 1958, it is proposed to expand three existing field offices admin- 
istering the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act, in areas where there is a 
heavy concentration of Federal employment, to handle Federal employee claims. 
The offices selected for this purpose are Chicago, New York, and Boston. Under 
this plan approximately 50 percent of the Federal employee cases will be handled 
by the decentralized program. This excludes an estimated 16 percent of the 
injuries reported to the central office from within the Washington area which 
for practical purposes may be considered a decentralized operation. 











































PROPOSED INCREASES 





The estimate for the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act program proposes 
a net increase of $325,765 of which $237,125 is for further decentralization. Of 
the amount requested for further decentralization $102,250 will be nonrecurring 
after the initial year of operation. The details of this proposed plan of decen- 
tralization are shown in the budget submission which I will be glad to explain in 
such further details as the committee may desire. 

The only other major item of increase requested for this activity is $84,890 
which is needed for contributions to the retirement fund as required by Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress. 












LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT PROGRAM 










This program concerns the administration of the Federal compensation law 
applicable to private employments. Employees covered by the law include long- 
shoremen, ship repairmen, and others while engaged in maritime employment on 
the navigable waters of the United States (except seamen), employees of Gov- 
ernment contractors at overseas defense bases and elsewhere outside the United 
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States, employees in private employment in the District of Columbia, and 
employees engaged in working on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

As the committee knows, this program, unlike the Federal employees’ program, 
does not involve payment of benefits by the Federal Government. Such benefits 
are the obligation of the employer who must insure his liability with an author- 
ized insurance company or qualify as a self-insurer. This is a completely decen- 
tralized operation carried on through 13 district offices with a field staff of 86 
employees. An office is also maintained in the District of Columbia for admin- 
istration of the law in the District. 

The workload under this act is expected to increase during the current and 
budget years. Amendments to this act in 1956 raised the maximum limit on 
benefits, reduced the nonecompensable waiting period for disability cases from 7 
days to 3 days and made other liberalizing changes. These amendments together 
with settlement of labor disputes and anticipated resumption of full-time opera- 
tions in the maritime industry are expected to increase the workload to 80,000 
new injuries reported for the current year and 83,000 new injuries for the budget 
year. 

No change in staff is proposed for this activity, and the only major item of 
increase is $31,500 needed for payments required to be made to the civil-service 
retirement fund. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


This activity provides for overall direction of the Bureau, program adminis- 
tration provided by the Director, and all administrative management services. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


An increase of $12,875 is requested in order to add an organization and methods 
examiner (GS-11) and a clerk stenographer (GS-4). This increase is part of 
the plan for further decentralization and is necessary to enable the Bureau to 
develop and promulgate uniform procedural regulations for all field offices. 
An additional increase of $8,110 is for contributions to the retirement fund, 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Cases involving benefits under sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act 
are gradually decreasing. However, the number of active cases involving long- 
term injuries will continue at relatively present levels for some time because of 
the serious nature of the disabilities incurred by the beneficiaries during their 
long period of interment in prisoner-of-war camps or in hiding from the enemy. 
These cases require continued or repeated medical care and administrative 
handling. 

he continuing costs under this program are principally for cases covered 
by section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act. The beneficiaries are civilian Ameri- 
can citizens, and their dependents, captured by the Japanese in the Philippines. 

As of July 30, 1956, a report was prepared for the President by the Seeretary 
of Labor setting forth his estimates of the total amount which would be required 
to pay all additional benefits payable by reason of section 4 (c) and the total 
amount which would be required to pay all benefits payable by reason of section 
5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

Pursuant to sections 13 (b) and (¢) of such act, the President determined, 
and has so certified, that the total amount which would be required to pay 
benefits under sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) was $17,500,000. According to sections 
13 (b) and (c) such amounts were transferred from the war claims fund to the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

No change is proposed for this activity other than an increase of $3,800 re- 
quired for contributions to the retirement fund. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


This program is the resuit of amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act in 1956 which included provisions for increased vocational rehabili- 
tation services, to permanently injured employees where such services are not 
available otherwise. The legislation provided that funds necessary for the 
administration of this program may be derived from the trust fund created by 
section 44 of the Longshore Act in such amount as may be authorized in aniual 
appropriation of the Department of Labor. 
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PROPOSED INCREASES 


For fiscal year 1957, the Congress allowed an amount not to exceed $47,000 
for the administration of this longshoremen’s rehabilitation program. The 
program was not underway for a full year and only $40,100 has been transferred 
from the trust fund for operations during the current year. The increase of 
$5,200 will provide for a full-year operation of the program. The additional in- 
crease of $2,100 will be needed for contributions to the retirement fund. 


OTHER INCREASES 


The budget also provides for an increase of $5,300 as the Bureau’s share of the 
increased cost needed for the Department’s working capital fund. This increase 
has been apportioned to the several functional activities of the Bureau. 

Funds for this expense were previously carried under ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Labor.” 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

In addition to the currently active programs the Bureau is required to continue 
servicing and paying benefits in cases which arose during the Federal emergency 
work programs. These cases, most of which involve death benefits, will continue 
on the rolls for some years in the future. 

The explanatory statements submitted with the Bureau's justification of its 
estimate contains more detailed information regarding these programs. I will 
be glad to supply any further details the committee may desire regarding any 
phase of our operations. 


REPEAL OF COVERAGE OF MILITARY RESERVE 


Mr. McCautey. I might note first, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
a few changes in our jurisdiction since we appeared before you last. 
Congress last year enacted the new Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivors Benefit Act, which repealed the coverage heretofore provided 
for members of the Reserve in time of peace, under the Federal 
employee’s compensation law. 

Effective January 1, we will no longer cover military reservists 
under this compensation program. However, in all cases which 
occurred prior to January 1, 1957, the dependents of reservists may 
elect whether they want compensation or receive benefits of the new 


plan. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE PROVIDED FOR MEMBERS OF CAP AND ROTC 


As an offset against the elimination of that coverage, legislation 
was enacted which extended compensation benefits under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, to members of the Civil Air Patrol, 
and to members of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The latter 
are covered for compensation benefits only for disability from injuries 
sustained while on 15-day cruises, or 15 days active military service 
at training camps. They are not "covered while engaged in training 
activities on college campuses. ‘They are covered also while going to 
and from training camps or cruises, 

Members of the ROTC engaged in air flight training are covered for 
both disability and death under this program. They are not covered 
by the legislation applicable to the armed services gener: ully. 

Those are about the only changes in our program since our last ap- 
pearance before the committee. 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Our request for funds this year provides for a change in our ad- 
ministrative program by further extending our decentralization of 
the administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
the field. 

You will recall that 4 years ago funds were provided for a pilot in- 
stallation which was set up in our San Francisco office to test the desir- 
ability of a decentralized operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


On the basis of the 4 years’ experience under that project, we feel 
that the extension of the decentralized operations is well justified and 
we propose this year to extend it into three additional field offices. 
We are proposing to—— 

Mr. Foaarry. Just take a couple of minues and tell us about the ad- 
vantages of this office in San Francisco. 

Mr. McCavtey. The principal advantage is increased service to 
beneficiaries and better adjudication of claims. 

Mr. Fogarry. Give me a few specific examples of that. 

Mr. McCautry. I have here some figures, that I think will be inter- 
esting to the committee, comparing the timel: ag between the receipt 
of the claim in the office of the Bureau and the payment of the first 
installment of compensation. 

Our latest figures for the operation of this program show that in 
the San Francisco office, we are able to adjudicate 77 percent of the 


new claims received within 1 week from the date of receipt of the claim 
in the office and 83 percent in 2 weeks. 

Now, the comparable figures for the central office here in Washing- 
ton is 9 percent in the first week as compared with 77 percent in the 
field office, and 49 percent in 2 weeks as compared with 83 percent in 
the field office. 


ADVANTAGES OF OPENING OTHER FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Focarry. You think the same results could be obtained by 
opening these other offices ? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes,sir. Wethink youcan. There are two reasons 
for that. 

The first is that it is a smaller sized operation ; the office can concen- 
trate more on the individual handling of these cases. It permits con- 
ferences with claimants and their offices who are within reasonable 
operating distance of our local office. We can use telephone and per- 
sonal contacts with them, which is not possible where we are dealing 
with organizations and individuals scattered throughout the United 
States. We have to rely on correspondence in the adjudications of 
most claims handled through the central office. 

That is, I think, the principal advantage of the decentralized 
procedure. 

Another result of this is that by being located within the area where 
the operating offices happen to be, or with the larger of those offices, 
we are able to visit them frequently and develop better procedures for 
reporting cases. 
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One of the principal troubles we encounter in the central office is a 
lack of adequate reports. They are not complete enough. They are not 
in sufficient detail to enable us to make adjudications promptly. We 
have no means of correcting that defect except by communicating with 
the operating offices by mail, and that is very unsatisfactory. 

By visiting the offices and maintaining close liaison with them, we 
can get quicker reports from the field and we can get better reports from 
the field, and that simplifies the adjudicating problem. 

We definitely feel that the experience we have had in San Francisco 
would be duplicated in the other areas where we proposed to open up 
the decentralized operation. 


THREE NEW OFFICES PROPOSED 


The plan proposes three new offices. They were selected principally 
in areas where there is a concentration of Federal personnel within 
approximately 100 miles of the proposed office. We propose to open in 
Boston, where 67 percent of the injuries reported to us originate within 
100 miles of that city. 

In New York, where approximately 76 percent of the cases within 
the region that would be served there—New York, and northern New 
Jersey—are within 100 miles. 

The third office proposed for Chicago—that is, the third decentral- 
ized office proposed for Chicago—the concentration there is a little less. 
Even there, however, nearly 30 percent of the cases would be within 
100 miles of Chicago. 

We take in nine of the North Central States in the Chicago area, 
and some of the reporting offices are a bit distant from Chicago. 

Under this program, if we include the San Francisco installation, 
approximately 50 percent of the operations under the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act will decentralize into the field. 

If we add the cases that are reported from the District of Columbia 
area, which would be handled on a decentralized basis also from the 
central office, it would raise that percentage to about 66 percent of 
the total caseload. 





COST OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


The cost of the proposed program is approximately $250,000, of 
which about, a little better than $100,000 would be nonrecurring ex- 
pense. The total recurring expense would be less than $150,000. 

We feel that the improved service to the public and to the operat- 
ing establishments fully justify the change we are proposing. 

The only other item in our appropriation of any consequence is 
the funds required for payment into the retirement fund. 


1957 APPROPRIATION COMPARED TO 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. Foearry. You had available in 1957, $2,501,100, and you are 
asking for $2,885,400, which is an increase of $384,300 ? 
Mr. McCautry. That is correct. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr. Focarry. For what did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. McCautey. It was approved in the amount requested, was it 
not, Mr. Dodson ? 

Mr. Dopson. Our A estimate was reduced $4,455. 

Mr. Foearry. They treated you pretty well. 

Mr. McCavutey. Yes, sir. 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. The largest increase is for the establishment of these 
three new field offices in Chie: ago, New York, and Boston. 

Mr. McCattey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. That amounts to $237,000, but you say $100,000 of 
that will be nonrecurring ? 

Mr. McCattry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. That is for transportation, new equipment, and all 
of that. There will be an added expense of about $150,000 to operate 
these 3 offices, is that right ? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your next increase is for contribution to the retire- 
ment fund. 

Mr. McCavtey. That is $130,000, approximately. 


STATUS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarry. That is going to require quite a reshuffling of your 
personnel at the Washington level, if these three offices are opened ¢ 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. It involves a transfer of 71 positions 
from the central office to the 3 new field offices. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are going to transfer 71 to the field offices, and 
how many are you going to hire ? 

Mr. McCautey. The establishment of 39 new positions in the field 
and dropping 2 () positions in the central office. There is a net increase 
of 23 positions for this decentralized operation. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not hiring anybody new for the Washington 
office ? | 

Mr. McCautry. Just for organization and management, an em- 
ployee, grade 11, and a clerk-stenographer for him. 

The purpose of that is to develop uniform procedures for the ope- 
ration of these field offices. There are only two positions that would 
be charged strictly to the Washington operation. 


NEW POSITIONS FOR REHABILITATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. Last year, we gave you some additional funds to hire 
people to work with disabled claimants, and State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies. Have you had any results? 

Mr. McCautry. You gave us 2 for the regular staff to handle the 
rehabilitation of Federal employees, and in a supplemental appr opria- 
tion provided 3 to work on longshoremen’s rehabilitation work. 

We have ate able to recruit, we think, the entire staff, now. We 
have had extreme difficulty in getting personnel qualified in this field. 
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We have two employees on duty in connection with Federal em- 
ployees’ work. They have finished their training and are engaged in 
this activity, now. 

We haven't had the full benefit of their services as yet, but I have 
some figures here on the volume of cases that have been processed. 

During the last year, we had 45 cases in which the claimants com- 
pleted training. 

Sixty-five employees entered employment based on services pro- 
vided by our office; they received training or aid in placement. 

One hundred ten cases were referred to State vocational rehabilita- 
tion divisions for surveys. 

Sixty cases were referred to the former employing establishments 
and through cooperation with employing officials we have endeavored 
to have the injured employees retained in the service in other assign- 
ments suitable to their disabled condition. 

Of the 45 who completed training during the year, 34 are actually 
engaged in employment. 

We expect to get this program fully underway from here on out, 
under the Federal Employees Act. 

Under the Longshoremen’s Act, we have now recruited the full staff. 
Two of the employees are not yet on duty. Our accomplishments 
therefore have not been very great in that field. 

We do feel that it will bear fruit, that everything that we antici- 
pated for it will be developed under this program, Mr. Chairman. 


STATUS OF CLAIMS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. We gave you some additional positions, did we not, 
a couple of years ago, to check the claims more closely ? 

Mr. McCavrry. You gave us an increase in investigating staff about 
8 yearsago. You doubled that, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Focarry. How has that worked out ? 

Mr. McCavtry. We are still not investigating as many cases as we 
would like to. It has greatly improved the operation and we are able 
to investigate more cases. 

Under the objectives of the Bureau, established by the Secretary, 
we have set a goal of completing all field investigations within 30 days 
after it is deemed necessary to make an investigation. We haven’t 
been able to reach that goal and we won’t for some time under the 
present staff limitations. 

We have made considerable progress, though, in speeding up the 
number of investigations, 

During the year we were able to make—during 1955, prior to the 
increase the committee authorized, we were able to make only 1,000 
investigations. This year, we expect to make almost 1,900. 

Mr. Focarry. Almost double. 

‘hen you are really making some gain. 

Mr, McCautey. It is almost double. The results have been about 
what they were before. That is as to the allowance and disallowance 
of cases following investigation. 

We don’t go out on an investigation with the viewpoint of rejecting 
aclaim. All we are interested in is getting the facts and if the facts 
in the case develop that the claim has merit and the employee is 
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entitled to benefits, the purpose of the investigation is served, if we 
make that determination. 

We don’t go out with the viewpoint of just getting rid of claims. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have invalid claims, of course? 

Mr. McCautry. We are interested in getting those, too. 

There are many cases that are very doubtful to start with and many 
of them prove to be invalid claims. They don’t involve fraud, they 
just invo sien mistaken presumption on the part of the individuals that 
they are entitled to compensation. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, with regard to longshoremen and harbor work- 
ers, their claims are about the same? 

Mr. McCautey. It is the same with regard to staffing and cost except 
for the contribution to the retirement fund. 


ANTICIPATED CLAIMS WORKLOAD 


Mr. Focarry. You expect your workload in the next fiscal year to 
be about the same as for this fiscal year ? 

ae McCautry. For the Federal employees, yes. We expect about 

3,000 new injury reports. We expect some increase under the Long- 
teediens s Act. There seem to be improved operations in the ship- 
ping field, so we anticipate an increase there, but we feel we can handle 
that with the existing organization. 


Apprats Boarp 





Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwartz, we have your statement regarding the 
appeals board and will place it in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 





STATEMENT OF THEODORE M. ScHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS BOARD, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON BupGET ESTIMATES 
FOR FiscAt YEAR 1958 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. It is a quasi-judicial body which was estab- 
lished in 1946, with exclusive jurisdiction to consider and decide appeals by 
Federal employees from final decisions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The 
jurisdiction of the Board extends to questions of fact, as well as law, and to 
questions involving the exercise of discretion based on the case record upon which 
the Bureau rendered its decision. New evidence may not be submitted to the 
Board. Appeal is a matter of right, as well as the opportunity to appear before 
the Board and to be heard in oral argument. Procedures are informal and 
designed to facilitate the presentation of cases. Decisions of the Board are final 
as to the subject matter appealed. 

Total personnel of the Board, because of a leveling off of new cases and a 
change in operating techniques, will permit a reduc tion from 18 positions to 13, 
which will result in a personnelsalary saving of $21,215. Since each member 
of the Board personally reads the record, much of the work formerly performed 
by a case analyst is no longer necessary. As set forth in the workload and 
operations statement, it is planned to print volumes VII and VIII of the decisions 
of the Appeals Board to bring the publications to a current status. In addition 
to the normal distribution of these volumes, arrangements have been made 
with the workmen’s compensation commission of each State of the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico to maintain in its library the published 
decisions of this Board and to make them available to attorneys and others 
who may have need for access to our decisions. The cooperation of these Com- 
missions has been most gratifying. The difficulty in having a convenient source 
for research purposes is a serious matter and, in effect, may result in prejudice 
to claimants. Ignorance of the precedents of the Board may cause delay and 
impose additional burdens upon the Bureau and upon the Board in fulfilling 
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their functions because of the inability of claimants and their representatives 
to know the interpretations of law and the responsibilities and obligations im- 
posed under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The value of these 
precedents cannot be overemphasized. 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is, in my opinion, the most generous 
and liberal workmen’s compensation law in the world. It deserves the highest 
standard of judicial review. For such basic objective, the staff must be con- 
tinued at the requested minimum level for efficient operation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any special problems this year? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I think I might well clarify something that oc- 
curred last year. 

COPIES OF APPEALS BOARD DECISIONS 


The amount requested for printing was cut from $12,000 to $6,009, 
The basis as set forth by the Senate Appropriations Committee was 
that the amount was disallowed because it was sought as an increase 
for printing of decisions of the Appeals Board and distribution free of 
charge to interested attorneys. 

The committee feels there is no justification for the expenditure of Federal 
funds for this purpose. 

I can only assume that since the amount requested was cut in half, 
it was assumed that the elimination of furnishing of copies to attor- 
neys would cut the cost of printing in half. 

Actually, that is not so. I have explored with our Publications 
Division what would happen if we were, for example, to cut the num- 
ber of copies from the 1,000, which we usually do, to 500 copies, and 
I have been advised that the saving in cost would not amount to more 
than $500. 

The only way in which the per unit cost could be reduced would be 
by printing a minimum of 10,000 copies, whereby the publishers could 
utilize a different process of printing. 

IT may indicate further that actually the number of copies that had 
been furnished to attorneys was only 24. In view of the fact that the 
Senate committee had indicated that it was not appropriate to furnish 
this to attorneys, I felt that in the interests of proper procedure there 
should be some means whereby attorneys could have access to these 
decisions without too much inconvenience. 

I have made arrangements with each of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion commissions of every State in the United States as well as the 
Territories of Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, whereby they have 
agreed to maintain a set of our volumes in their library and make it 
available to attorneys and any other person who wished to do any 
research. 

In view of this, I feel that it is most fortunate in a sense that this 
occurred, because it brought to my attention the inadequacy of the 
procedure in the past of making available to attorneys throughout the 
United States these decisions. 

I think that, under the present method, we have at least preserved 
a satisfactory method whereby attorneys who request access to it could 
be referred to the various wei s compensation commissions. 

The rest of the copies, of course, as I have indicated in the past, have 
been made available to various nite of the Department of Labor, as 
well as to various Government agencies who need access to the decisions 
of the board, as well as to certain unions who represent Government 
employees. 
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My interest in these decisions is that they be kept at the 1,000 level, 

not only by virtue of the initial distribution but experience that I have 
had in New York State as general counsel to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion board, and in charge of the publications of the board, that these 
decisions are required not only for the present use but 10, 15, and 20 
years from now, so that there should be some reserve for future use. 

I can only indicate how important it is, that only recently when it 

vas considered desirable to do some research as to the decisions of the 
smote United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, at a 
time when they printed their decisions in their annual reports, I found 
that the board did not have « ‘opies of those reports. 

Of course, what is necessary 1s to go to the Bureau, where there was a 
set in the library. 

For convenient purposes, it was necessary for me to write the vari- 
ous agencies of the Government and ask whether or not they had a set 
which they could make available to the board. Actually, although I 
did receive several copies, the board does not have a complete set. 

This merely points up the need to have available sufficient copies for 
not just 5 or 10 years from now, but, shall I say, for as much as 20 or 
30 years from now. 

In the light of that, I feel that although cutting the number of 
copies in hi lf m: ry save $500, in the light of the expense of $12,000, I 
don’t think it would be advisable to cut the number of copies. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS ON APPEALS BOARD 


You have a reduction in the number of positions on your 
board from 18to13. What was the reason for that ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. In accordance with the procedure prior to this 
year, it had been customary for the case analyst to digest the case 
record and set forth what the analyst considered was the most perti- 
nent part of the record, so that a Board member in reviewing the facts 
in the case could, if necessary, then merely refer to such parts of the 
record that he considered desirable. 

However, in view of the fact that much of the backlog had been 
eliminated, so that the Board could well be considered on a current 
basis, and because of the fact that the Board reviews not only questions 
of law but also questions of fact, it was considered highly desirable, 
as long as the workload would permit, for each member of the Board 
to personally read the entire record. 

This would insure the highest standard of judicial review because 
each member of the Board would be able to evaluate for himself—or 
herself, as the case may be—what was considered to be pertinent. 

In fact, this has had a most favorable comment by many of the 
attorneys and claimants who have appeared before the Board, because 
it has been my practice to advise those persons that each member of 
the Board has read the record, and they were quite amazed, because 
it generally is not the practice in appell: ite courts to go to such care. 

Howe ‘ver, as T have indicated to you, one of the reasons why that 
may not be done in some of the appellate courts is because they are 
usually restricted to reviewing questions of law. 

Mr. Fooarry. Is that so now? 

Mr. Scnwarrz. That is so. 
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Mr. Focarry. Have those five people been discharged ? 

Mr. Scuwartz. What has happened is this. In view of that, one 
of the case analysts has been transferred to the Solicitor’s Office to 
write opinions. The opinions of the Board are prepared in draft form 
by the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Foearry. But you are continuing to pay for it out of your 
budget ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No; that is paid for out of the Solicitor’s budget 
as part of the Solicitor’s staff. 

Mr. Foearry. What happened to the other four positions? 

Mr. Scuwartz. On two of the analysts, I am retraining them for 
the positions of executive assistant plus, of course, performing 
some—— 

Mr. Fogarty. So they are still on the payroll? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

There is one administrative assistant who at present is doing the 
routine type of work that is normally done, plus right now we have 
the proofs from the printers on our volume No. 6, and he is busily en- 
gaged in that. 

We have one other person who at the present time has been de- 
tailed to work in the Bureau of Employees Compensation with the 
hope that because of the need for him at the present time, plus when 
the commencement of July 1 occurs, he may be placed on the Bureau 
staff permanently if there is a need for him, and they say that this 
man has been with the Federal Government for over 15 years and 
is 62 years of age, and in the light of his experience, if he can be 
utilized in the Department, it would be highly advantageous to do so. 


STATUS OF BACKLOG OF APPEALS 


Mr. Focarty. What is the status of your backlog of appeals? 
Mr. Scuwarrz. I would say we are current. 


NAMES AND BACKGROUND OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Foeartry. Please supply for the record the names and the back- 
ground of the Board members. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Theodore M. Schwartz: Age 47; lawyer; College of the City of New York and 
Brooklyn Law School; admitted to practice law in New York 1954; general prac- 
tice of law 1934-42; War Department 1942-45, procurement of meteorological 
equipment for Army Air Forces and Army Ground Forces; assistant attorney 
general of the State of New York 1945-51, preparation and argument of work- 
men’s compensation appeals in all appellate courts; general counsel, Workmen's 
Compensation Board of State of New York 1951-55; chairman, Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board, October 13, 1955. 

Eleanore R. Kerber: Age 45; lawyer; A. B., University of Pittsburgh 1931; 
LL. B., University of Pittsburgh 1934: admitted to practice in Pennsylvania 
1934; general practice of law 1934-42; 1939-42 prepared opinions for Pennsyl- 
vania Workmen’s Compensation Board: March 1942 to 1953, Federal Govern- 
ment, various legal positions involving opinion writing, regulation and legisla- 
tion drafting, etc.; Department of Labor, Solicitor’s Office: April to September 
1954, counsel to Bureau of Employees’ Compensation : September 1954 to October 


1955, counsel to Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, preparing draft opin- 
ions for Board; appointed Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board member, 
October 24, 1955. 

James J. Reid: Age 38; lawyer; member South Carolina bar: served as mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Industrial Commission 1947 to October 1955; chairman 
of the commission 4 years and vice chairman 4 years; left to accept appointment 
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as member of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board of the United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. President of the International ASso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 1955-56; consultant to 
the workmen’s compensation committee of the American Medical Association 
since 1954. 

NUMBER OF CASES AND WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fogarty. We will put the table on the status of your workload 
in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 


Pending, beginning of year_................--.. 3 8 7 155 
Cases docketed 5 : 435 435 

Total caseload 873 31: 505 590 
Cases closed 5 5 | 5 450 





Pending, end of year 55 140 
Hearings held : 316 | f 150 
Opinions issued _- 358 | 36 360 





Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. McCauley? 
Mr. McCautey. Not unless there are further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. Youare familiar with our plans. 


CONSOLIDATION OF WAR-CLAIMS FUNCTION WITH THIS APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Fogarry. It has just been brought to my attention that you are 
asking for language to consolidate the war-claims function with this 
appropriation. 

Mr. McCautey. The 1954 amendment to the War Claims Act pro- 
vided that the Secretary of Labor should make a study and determine 
the probable future costs of all benefits payable for disability or 
death under the War Claims Act. The result of that study was 
submitted to the President, and the sum of $17,500,000 was determined 
to be the probable future cost of all these benefits. That sum of money 
was transfererd from the war-claims fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury, and the future costs of benefits for war- -claims beneficiaries 
will be carried in the regular annual appropriation. We feel that 
the amount that has been set aside will be ample to cover both the 
total benefit costs and the administrative costs for the present program. 
The Government has been made whole for such expenditures from the 

war-claims fund. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. McCauley. We will now 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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(The following additional statistical data was furnished at the 
request of the committee :) 


Further decentralization of FECA activities—Distribution of employment and 
injuries by region and employment and injuries in immediate area of proposed 
regional offices 


























pices |Percent| | Percent | Percent 
Federal ofall | Federal | of Injuries | ofall |Injuries} of 
Region employ- Federal employ- jregional| reported |injuries| in the [regional 
mentin jemploy-| ment jemploy-jinregion| re- | area! |injuries 
region ment | in area! jment in| ported ; in 
| area ! | area ! 
cnerimenng a Pecan eee oneness 
Boston.....-....----.---.---| 106,208 | 4.49] 54,420 | 5124) 6,17 | 6.66 | 3,424 | 66.82 
aD iin nn csducinniaiees 225, 153 9.51 | 174, 708 | 77. 60 15,475 | 16.68 | 11,751 75. 04 
Es iekiidicnamonahesnane 263, 515 11.14 77, 827 | 29.53 | 9, 754 10. 51 2, 841 29. 12 
Total, new offices___- 594, 871 | 25.14 | 306,955 | 51. 60 31,406 | 33.85 | 18,016 57. 36 
ee 330, 409; 13.96; 111,7 33. 82 14,800 | 15.94 4, 844 32.73 
Total, field... ...-...- 925,280 | 39.10 | 418,689 | 45.25 | 46,206 | 49.79 | 22,860] 49.47 
Washington, D. C...........| 2.590, 264 | 24.95 |.___- |__| 314,669] 15.81 ae 
All other...”--2.-2------- ">| 850, 922 | 35.95 | | son: GDh OD Ae ercieees.ce 
ae j — = — j — Hee aa 
Geemd tie: .......... 2 2, 366, 466 | 100.00 | 418, 689 45.25 | 392,798 | 100.00 | 22, 860 49. 47 
| } | ' 





! Area comprises locations within 100 miles of district office. 
2 Includes 204,487 outside continental United States. 
3 Includes 4,518 outside continental United States. 


OPERATING STATISTICS (FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM) 


Table showing actual and estimated number of open cases on hand, 1950, 1956, 1957, 

















1958 
Item Actual, Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
| 1950 | 196° | 1957 "| 1958 
— supnibitintentnbiiadannmenahmnienteragyrds nineetcemanes | |} —_____ 
Open cases, start of year: I 

Long-term continuing cases... ...-----..-.-} 10, 683 17, 942 | 18, 050 18, 200 
Other than long-term continuing cases ___-| 23, 676 | 22; 006 | 22, 370 | 20, 800 
ee ee Se og Biriey 34, 359 | 40, 038 | 40, 420 | 39, 000 
Add new injuries reported ......-.. cL --hied- 81, 165 92, 798 | 93, 000 93, 000 
Add reopened cases SS aiaisasiandeas amend 8, 148 16, 060 | 16, 000 | 16, 000 
Tatah ounes. Gor. Fees. i... ~cecdvennecs aay 123, 672 148, 896 | 149, 420 | 148, 000 
RI pth tcacat senoeesenane 88, 481 | 108, 476 | 110, 420 | 110, 000 

Open cases, end of year: a — . : a aed eo —w 
Long-term continuing cases. ...--.-.-.-.-.. 12, 252 18, 050 | 18, 200 ; 18, 200 
Other than long-term continuing cases. - - - - 22, 22, 370 | 20, 800 19, 800 








PRS -ci57095s-294-<aleqsite-<obb-4das 35, 191 | 40, 420 | 39, 000 38, 000 
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Table of manifennt 0 caseload data and costs, 1950, 1956, 1957, 1958 


| 
Item | Actual, Actual, | Es >, Estimate, 
1950 1956 | Yf | 1958 
| 


Total cases for year !____- ie o| 123, 672 148, 896 | 149, 120 148, 000 
Deduct no-time-lost cases reported Bee: i 42, 599 48, 266 48, (Ou 48, 000 


Active cases for year 3___.........--- 81, 073 100, 630. | 101, 420 | 100, 000 
Index (based on 1950) 2 Sates (100)} (124) (125) | (128) 
Long-term cases, start of period ‘ ; er 10, 683 | 17, 942 | 18, 200 18, 200 
Index (based on 1950) - SaaS sida (100) (148) | (170) (170) 
Other than long-term cé¢ ases 5 : eed 70, 390 82, 688 | 83, 220 81, 800 
Index (based on 1950) - = (100) | (117) (118) (116) 
Positions authorized under appropri: ation for | | 

administrative expenses __. 2 308 | 288 286 307 
Index (based on 1950) - - - (100) | 2) | (93); (100) 


Cost of compensation be nefits expressed in 





thousands of dollars. ........-- ‘ = Lol $22, 995 | $49, 169 | $50, 000 | $49, 000 
Index (based on 1950). .._._-- re 1007) 214) | (217) | (213) 





1 Includes open cases at start of year, plus new injuries reported, and reopened cases. 

2 No-time-lost cases are cases requiring little adjudicating action other than payment of medical expense. 

3 This is the volume of cases which requires initial or continuing claims action affecting all operating seg- 
ments of the organization in this activity. 

4 These are the long-term disability and death cases carried forward each year for continued servicing and 
payment of compensation. ‘The cost of direct payments made to this group last year on the continuing 
payrol’ s was above $34,000,000 as compared to $31,000,000 in the prior year. 

5 Cases in this group are in various stages of ¢ rdjudic ation during the year. They consist of approved cases 
receiving medical and compensation benefits for relatively short periods of time, those requiring develop- 
ment in order to make final decisions, disapproved cases in which an appeal has been filed, previously closed 
eases which have been reopened for any one of numerous reasons, etc. 


Table showing number of claims received and investigations completed, 1955, 1956, 
1957, 1958 


Actual | Actual | Estimate | Estimate 
1955 1956 1957 


New claims received sae scReee 7 13, 347 | 13, 
Long-term continuing cases - - ; ; — 18, 050 18, 2 


Claims subject to investigation _- 32, 51§ 31, 397 31,5 
Investigations completed 0 1, 452 | 1, 
Investigations completed to claims subject. to | 

investigation (percent) 3. 4.6 | 


Table showing time elapsed between receipt of initial claim and 1st payment, 1954 
to 1956, inclusive 


Cumulative percent 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 ! 


Central San Over- | Central San Over- | Central | San 
all office Fran- all office Fran- all office | Fran- 
cisco | | cisco | cisco 
1 week 7 6 
2 weeks f 35 . 5k $5 
3 weeks vi 
4 weeks 8 ¢ 77 


! For period January-June 1956. 








Fiscal year 


1954... 
BEND cicsintciarts 
1956 --.- 
1957... 
1958 _-. 





$35,500; 1958, $40,800. 
costs for decentralization. 
2 Estimated. 
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1 Excludes estimate for ‘“‘Working capital fund”’ Office of the 


| 
| Benefit cost 
| 


} 


46, 862, 843 
49, 168, 696 
250, 000, 000 
2 49, 000, 000 


$41, 529, 504 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A 


1 
1 


2 1, 963, 985 


Ratio of administrative costs to compensation benefits, 1954-58 


dministra- 
tive cost 


$1, 403, 833 | 

1, 401, 589 
11, 592, 446 
21, 630, 685 


Operating statistics, longshore and defense bases acts, combined 


Estimate, 








Item Actual, | 
1956 1957 
sities -| ' es caciameteiainin 
Caseloads: 
Time lost and fatal cases reported_................-..-.... 18, 340 19, 600 | 
= Ue CE ee eee 56, 499 60, 400 | 
Torel mew injuries rOnorted.. ........s..ccccccccce------- 74, 839 | 80, 000 | 
Ry RE ER TE ae eat ees ae nl 2, 281 | 2, 400 
RAEETO CONNEC OF FON sce ck re dkcccntcccs Peewee ses 13, 512 | 14,000 | 
Other data: 
Formal hearings. ............ pibthOntidititintace ahaétoten dnbsbaavns 358 425 
Informal] conferences and personal interviews_ _-.....- 35, 141 | 35, 700 | 
Number of employees: | ; 
i i td 10 10 
IS aera roclnshenccapepocceanenethnaeeit pogeaest 86 86 | 
96 | 











Ratio 
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Secretary, as follows: 1956, $36,400; 1957 
1958 estimate includes $93,000 for retirement contributions and $102,250 nonrecurring 


Estimate, 
1958 


20, 300 
62, 700 


83, 000 
300 
14, 000 


435 
36, 000 


10 
86 


96 
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Turspay, Fesruary 6, 1957. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU, AND ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 

FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WORKMEN’S LABOR LAW 
AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 

MILDRED S. BARBER, CHIEF, STATISTICAL UNIT 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


rae and financing 








| 


1956 actual 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





wer 


Program by activities: 
i. Development of programs and materials to improve 
women’s employment opportunities and economic 


status... apna ane $147, 408 $180, 871 | $162, 306 
2. Advisory services on “legislation "affecting women | 
EE sriitt as ccdiehshtiindswdercdanisansdhnconnex 63, 578 | 67, 762 70, 900 
3. Executive direction and program coordination. 102, 163 98, 282 101, 300 
4. Administrative services and management. - --- - 67, 771 65, 885 127, 500 
I i iietatnstenendtdndiatbdenctndpigsnned 
Financing: 


ro nereent transfers from (—) other accounts -.------- 
Unobligated balance no longer available-_..--- = 


Appropriation (adjusted) 











Obligations by objects 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
oe eee =F hee 
Total number of permanent positions. -.--......-......-------- 55 57 il 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ____- — 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees-_---.-.-......----- 55 57 61 
Number of employees at end of year_._..___..__-- 59 57 61 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule pain $: 
RVG CNG ass acti cccccccccccs ‘ $5, 888 $5, 912 $5, 958 
Dt cine nchadkcsakadeaasateennoan ‘ GS8-8.1 ie GS-8.1 GS-8.2 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions_--........-.....-- $310, 260 $331, 080 $355, 585 
Positions other than permanent-_- 7, 553 5, 720 5, 720 
Regular pay above 52-week base_. 1, 244 1, 395 
Payment above basic rates___. WN die tes hss ce eet 
Total personal services...-...............-- 319, 201 336, 800 | 362, 700 
02 Travel. ae 12, 831 12, 000 25, 000 
03 Transportation of things a 836 | 700 1, 425 
04 Communication services_-__--_- 9, 096 | 8, 000 | 12, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction... _...- 2 17, 434 | 19, 000 17, 600 
07 Other contractual services. ________- : 892 900 | 1, 030 
Services performed by other agencies... 14, 365 30, 600 | 14, 700 
08 Supplies and materials_. | 3, 896 | 3, 200 | 3, 445 
09 Equipment 1, 622 1, 000 2, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, “and contributions: | 
Cc ontribution to retirement fund- ; | 21, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. | 747 600 | 600 
DP IIIINS o5 os ooow cm mcg hewmen 380, 920 | 412, 462, 000 


800 | 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
| | 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


‘ . | ‘ . 
Appropriation_ | $348, 000 $403, 000 $462, 000 
Transferred from “Unemployment compe nsation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat. 182).......------|} 23, 000 





Adjusted appropriation. ___- ae | 371, 000 | 403, 000 462, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward__.............-.---.----.- 35, 025 29, 870 23, 400 





Total budget authorizations available_._._........-.- Sa] 406, 432, 870 | 485, 400 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures— | 
Out of current anthorisations...;...............-2...-<.a5. 340, 950 | 379, 600 
Out of prior authorizations_____- aa i vi 32, 956 29, 870 
Total expenditures oe . 373, 906 409, 470 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated Cay Bee Cicck sccm ettceusuie ee 
Other Ss taledeke Sscmiiadhadie sates dieiohiod oo 2, 069 = 
Obligated balance carried forward... ‘ 29, 870 | 








23, 400 | 





406, 025 432, 870 485, 400 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarry. Mrs. Leopold, do you have a statement ? 
Mrs. Leorotp. Yes, Congressman, I have. 


WOMEN IN LABOR FORCE 


Today over 22 million women are in the Nation’s labor foree—3 mil- 
hon more than at the height of World War II, and more than 21%4 
times as many as in 1920 when the Women’s Bureau was established 
by an act of Congress. These women are about one-third of our 
workers and a vital part of the economic strength of this country. 
They work in almost every occupation, including the important short- 
age occupations of teaching and nursing. There are increasing job 
opportunities for women, for example, in the radio and television 
industry, and in banking’ and accounting. 

The postwar years have seen a number of changes which vitally 
affect women workers. There are shortages of nurses, teachers, 
secretaries, typists, and in such other professions, for example, as 
engineering and accounting. 


AVERAGE AGE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


The increase in the average age of women workers, from 32 in 1940 
to 39 today, and the greater longevity of the population as a whole 
is closely related to the necessity for w orking for the proper placement 
of older workers. On the other hand, there are changes in occupa- 
tional opportunities resulting from the growth in the electronics and 
other new industries. 


PROGRAMS PLANNED BY WOMEN’S BUREAU 


There is an increasing need for adequate counseling and guidance 
materials for young people who are about to choose a career, and a 
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need for liberalizing the State minimum-wage laws and orders 
atfecting women workers. 

In all these areas the Women’s Bureau has planned projects for 
1958. In order to do an effective job, however, we need a highly 
mobile field staff to help develop and execute current programs. Our 
1958 request, therefore, includes the amount of $56,105 for a field 
staff of 4, with 2 supporting clerical workers. 

They would carry out Bureau programs for older workers, to 
point the way toward alleviation of certain occupational shortages, 
for minimum wage and equal pay, and would be available also to 
gather information for specific Bureau projects and surveys. They 
would work closely with the regional and field staff of the Labor De- 
partment to coordinate, expand, and develop the women’s affairs pro- 
gram of the Department. 

This has been a general statement, Mr. Chairman, which I should 
be glad to amplify if you have any questions. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Mrs. Leopold. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Now, in 1957 you had available $412,800. 

Mrs. Lroprotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are asking for $462,000 in 1958. 
Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. That is an increase of $49,200. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


You are asking for six additional positions? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What are they for? 

Mrs. Leorotp. They are all for the field staff and there are 4 top- 
level poistions and 2 secretarial, who I believe will be able to take 
care of those 4. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply the grades for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

4 GS-12 field representatives 
1 GS-4 clerk-stenographer 
1 GS-3 clerk-typist 

Mr. Foaarry. Tell us what you want these field positions for. 

Mrs. Leororp. I think we can say that they will carry on already 
planned programs for the older workers, older women workers, and 
they will work toward the alleviation of, as I said in this statement, 
occupational shortages which we see. They will work in the minimum 
wage field, they will work for equal pay in the States, and there will 
also be specific projects and surveys which we are doing in the Women’s 
Bureau which need the direct information from the field to make them 
more pertinent and more representative. 

Mr. Focarry. They are going to be stationed here in Washington? 

Mrs. Leororp. They would be based here in Washington; yes. 

We have a map of the possible locations of the areas in which they 
would go and perhaps you would be interested in knowing how the 
number breaks down. 
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We thought we would have them in the Northeast, the North Central, 
the South, and the West. The total number of women in the civilian 
labor force in the Northeast in the last census figures was over 4 
million—well over; in the North Central, well over 4 million; in 
the South, again w ell over 4 million; and in the West, over 2 million. 

These are the breakdowns we thought we would make in those four 
sections: The West, the North Central, the Northeast, and the South. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you think they can accomplish ? 

Mrs. Leoroip. I think I have a personal knowledge of what they 
can accomplish, based on the f act that I have been able to make regional 
visits myself in the last 2 years and have found that when one works 
in a section where one can work closely with labor union women, with 
personnel guidance people, with employment people, with women’s 
organizations, with State labor officers and in some instances to help 
foster community or local projects, that one learns, one knows, and one 
is more effective than being only based here in Washington. 

Mr. Focarry. You had some field staff at one time, did you not? 

Mrs. Leoronp. Yes, sir, back in 1948 it was abolished, with a tempo- 
rary period of time during the Korean emergency when we were per- 
mitted to keep a very small number, I think it was four. They then, 
after the emergency was over, were absorbed into our regular program 
work and we have not had any people working in the field except on 
occasional projects for specific jobs such as perhaps helping with some 
minimum wage orders that need to be revised and upon which we are 
asked for assistance. At the moment, we do not have the personnel of 
the caliber, background, and experience that I think we need for these 
regional jobs—nor the budget. 


STUDY ON WAGES AND HOURS IN NURSING FIELD 


Mr. Focarry. What has happened to your study in the nursing field 
on wages and hours? That was a 1-year program, was it not; a 
special study ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir. 

It has been completed in 7 areas and will continue until it is com- 
pleted in the total of 16 metropolitan areas. 

BLS has released preliminary data in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Portland, and St. Louis. We are now working 
closely with these figures so that when the compilation is completed 
we will be able to do a publication, a project for the nurses after the 
BLS material is all in. 

As you will remember the appropriation we received was partly to 
reimburse the BLS for their part of the collection of the data. 

Mr. Focarry. This is mainly to help the nurses themselves, isn’t it. 

Mrs. Leorotp. This is something the nurses have asked for for many 
years and which they feel has been - very necessary. 

Mr. Focarry. I guess so, because nobody else could do it for them 
and they couldn’t do it themselves. 

Mrs. Leororp. They didn’t have the data to give out, to encourage 
more people to take employment in the nursing field and I think this is 
the first time there has been this kind of information. 

Mr. Focarty. This might be of help in attracting more young girls 
into the nursing profession, you hope ? 
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Mrs. Leorotp. We also hope this might be a part of the project which 
we have in mind and about which we have talked to the nursing asso- 
ciation to try to encourage the acceptance of more older women in 
the profession, also, so it will be wor hing on both sides. 


STUDY OF SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Foeartry. Now, what about the shortage of teachers? Do you 
have any program along that line? 

Mrs. Leorotp. We have indeed, and one, I am quite proud to be able 
to tell you, which has had specific results. 

When I was here at the last appropriations hearing, we had just 
started a pamphlet which we called An Idea In Action. It was for 
the recruiting of women graduating from college and having the 
university train them as teachers in a rather accelerated course. 

We now have the final report on what has happened. We have 
heard from 100 institutions describing what their courses are, and we 
know definitely that there will be 11,500 women who have been trained 
for the teaching profession through this particular method of recruit- 
ing the college | graduate who had had no educational experience pre- 
viously but who has had an accelerated course in an area nearby where 
she may learn to help out in the shortage. This provides a variety of 
types of teachers, some temporary, some what you might call substitute 
teachers, and some regular teachers. 

ro have a program in your own State, as I am sure you know. 

I think it has been very effective. We have worked to achieve this 
through the local people who are interested, who see the local need in 
the schools, who have worked through the Association of University 
Women, through the PTA’s, and we have had a very general accept- 
ance of the idea. I think it is going further, and we will continue to 
get more reports from other sections. This represents programs in 
28 States, and it is not that there are not others in other States, but 
we haven’t heard of all of them. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MORE MATURE WOMEN 


Mr. Focarry. What progress have you made in the employment of 
the more mature women ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I believe we have a format for an idea of local action 
which has already been tried in four places now, which is called an 
earnings-opportunities forum. 

Mr. Focarry. Are those like the one you told us about in Balti- 
more last year ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir. From Baltimore we went to Boston. We 
have been in Washington, D. C., where a week ago last Saturday there 

was a very successful meeting. We have also been in San Francisco. 

We have been asked to go—we have definite plans for Springfield, 
Long Island 





Mr. Focarry. Springfield, Mass. ? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Yes. Long Island, Los Angeles, Seattle, Wash., 
Cleveland, and Dallas—it spreads through the whole list. 

The list includes Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Denver, Rich- 
mond, New Haven, Arizona, and Atlanta. 
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Mr. Focartry. I was interested in this last year. I thought it was 
a good program. 

Mrs. Leopoip. I brought some clippings on this because this is a 
new idea that places the responsibility on the local community to bring 
together in a forum with the employment-security people and with 
other people in private employment—to bring in on a day’s meeting— 
really, it is a conference—the women who have passed various age 
levels—we don’t have to specify one because it varies in different 
sections—who are really capable of holding jobs—by having a forum 
participated in by employers, labor unions, -and interested community 
people—to show these women where there are opportunities for them. 
With the prediction for the next number of years in whie h we will have 
to go to the older groups of women in the labor force, in the potential 
labor force, we feel this will be a method that will help recruit them. 
One of the important things that has to be a part of the followup on 
this is that they have to have a proper place to go to be trained. The 
invitation usually reads in this form [indicating], and we in Wash- 
ington a week ago Saturday had 500 women. They were told where 
they could go for free training, for example, as stenographers and as 
nurses, in dep artment stores, and in many other fields. 

I believe that is psychologically helpful. It is quite difficult to 
measure through any employment service office the number who 
actually find jobs because many of them find them on their own. I 
believe it has a very good prospect for being an effective community 
method. 

Mr. Focarty. I remember your talking about it a year ago. I 
thought it was a good way of getting something started. 


METHOD OF SELECTING COMMUNITIES FOR FORUMS 


Now, how do you get started in these committees? Does somebody 
make a "request to you or do you pick out the communities to hold these 
forums in ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. It practically always comes on request. They have 
read about it in a magazine or newspaper. 

Mr. Fogarty. Who, some women’s group? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Not always. Sometimes it is the employment service 
of the State. Sometimes it is a consumers’ group. Sometimes it is 
an alumnae group. It comes from various sources, but our function 
is to bring all the interested people together in this. Not have a little 
group making research in this field as they do in some cities, but to 
have everybody who is interested work together on the problem 
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Mr. Focarty. The fact that we might have high unemployment in a 
particular city, where older men are out of wor k, would that have any 
effect on whether or not it would be selected for a forum such as yours? 

Mrs. Leoroip. I would assume that city would not ask us to come 
in. 

Mr. Foearry. There would be some complications if a large number 
of the men were unemployed ? 

Mrs. Luorotp. By having all the people in the community confer 
with you, you get all the available advice on the original planning 
before you set up any such forum and the first person in on this would 
be the representatives of the Employment Service and they would 
know the situation of which you speak and would probably advise 
against such a forum. We haven’t bumped into that so far. 


ATTENDANCE AT ILO CONFERENCE 


Mr. Fogarty. According to the justifications, you attended the ILO 
Conference in Geneva last June. Was that your first visit to that 
conference ? 

Mrs. Leopotp. No; that was my second, as an adviser. 

Mr. Focarty. You were also chairman of the ILO Committee 
of experts on women’s employment that met in November. 

Do you think the ILO is a good organization for this country to be 
represented in ? 

I think it is. I will tell you where I stand on it. It has, as you 
know, been a matter of controversy. 

Mrs. Leoroip. I happen to feel it is one of the finest and strongest 
international bodies that we have. Its makeup is different than any 
others. I think its very nature of representation makes it a valuable 
instrument. For example, to use the forum of the Committee on Ex- 
perts, on which there were representatives from 10 countries, I felt 
that kind of technical advice and exchanging of ideas is extremely 
valuable, both for the improving of the working conditions in the 
less-developed industrial countries, and also for establishing a better 
area of friendship and understanding between the countries. I have 
avery high regard for it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have anything else you would like to state for 
the record, Mrs. Leopold ’ ¢ 

Mrs. Lroroip. Thank you, no. Thank you, gentlemen, for your 
courtesy. 
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Tururspay, Frsruary 7, 1957. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
WITNESSES 


STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR 

WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS AND APPELLATE LITIGATION 

JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF TRIAL LITI- 
GATION AND WAGE AND HOUR INTERPRETATIONS 

JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Litigation : : . _ ‘ $295, 924 $286, 498 $322, 768 
2. Interpretations and legal advisory services - - 298, 308, 153 
3. Wage determinations b » . 32, 327 393, 760 
4. Legislative advisory services ; L 142, 801 
5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) , 50 1, 086, 835 
6. Executive direction and management services. ' , 52k 161, 553 


Total obligations. . ; . : 1, 852, 0 2, 379, 600 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other account: — 46, 3% 58, 600 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
(70 Stat. 387) . ial ; ‘ —300, 000 —365, 000 


Unobligated balance no longer available sat 6, 709 


Appropriation (adjusted) -.....-.-- peesantenehdas , 812, 400 2,021, 000 2, 263, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 est 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent position 31 362 368 
Average number of all employees , 346 359 
Number of employees at end of year 285 35 360 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary-. 020 5, $5, 954 
Average grade ‘ ‘ . 8.2 .2 GS-8.3 

Personal services: 
Permanent positions ) $2, 068, 850 $2, 149, 250 
Regular pay above 52-week base 5, 500 8, 400 
Payment above basic rates_.- ; , 484 9, 000 9, 000 


‘Total personal services , 594, 739 2, 077, 850 2, 166, 650 
Travel 55, 842 106, 100 120, 200 
Transportation of things 2,727 900 900 
Communication services 24, 635 31. 600 31, 900 
Rents and utility services_- 3, O85 2 250 2, 250 
Printing and reproduction “ ,117 10, 000 10, 000 
Other contractual services j | 31, 302 24, 400 24, 550 

Services performed by other agencies 35, 000 77, 100 83, 600 
Supplies and materials_. 35, 862 42, 100 42, 400 
Equipment 9, 842 6, 000 6, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund 138, 250 
‘Taxes and assessments ‘ , 1, 300 1, 300 


Total obligations. — .-- , 852, 2. 379, 600 2, 628, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
PU. be ah Bendecbesbcecdcbecocbemeusss-accuseaqans $1, 732, 900 $2, 021, 000 $2, 263, 000 
Transferred from‘‘ Unemployment compensation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security’”’ (70 Stat. 182)...........- SOOO 4... ncataseceecslauesedigs Ge 
RETIIOS CORON oni occa chien ecdbdcubdiacsectans 1, 812, 400 2, 021, 000 2, 263, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward.--....--........---------- 92, 597 111, 318 114, 500 
Increase in prior year obligations..............-... ptundneiiceics GO Abbess edododuulsanbiccddvenets 
Total budget authorizations available...........-.....-- 1, 905, 053 2, 132, 318 2, 404, 500 
— =| = =—_—_ 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -....................---.-.-- 1, 694, 373 1, 879, 618 2, 107, 000 
Oust Of GTIOF BUGROTISATIONS.......n cnc cnccneeocsoestescencsts 92, 653 111, 200 141, 000 
Pete AREIIND....... 0000-2 -oogeoreoececenereenreces= | 1,787, 026 1, 900, 818 2, 248, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
SNL cde at EREAS ciunedbatetiiedd SinGhewaenbebiwhled ae weacen EY ssc kawonssaenahneneasenianenins 
Obligated balance carried forward.............--...----------- 111, 318 141, 500 156, 500 
Total expenditures and balances.........-...----------- | 1,905,053 | 2,132, 318 2, 404, 500 





Mr. Focarty. We now have with us the Office of the Solicitor for 
the Department of Labor. Mr. Rothman, you go right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. I have prepared a statement and, if the committee 

b= no objection, I would like to review it, if I may. 
appreciate this opportunity once more to present the justification 

of oe badpet estimates of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming 
fiscal year. 

The Department of Labor, among its other functions, administers 
a number of laws which promote the welfare of the working people 
of the country. A large and important part of the Department’s law- 
enforcement activities—through interpretations, through litigation, 
through administration, and through other advisory ser vices—falls 
upon the Solicitor’s Office. T am glad to be able to report to this sub- 
committee that the law-enforcement record of the Department of 
Labor in all of the last 4 years has been a good one. From the begin- 
ning, it has been our goal to handle every case in such a way that no 
charge of partiality could be made in any instance. It has also been 
our purpose to eliminate all existing b: wcklogs and to give to the public 
prompt and courteous service. The Depart ment’s record has won in- 
creasing respect and confidence from workers and employers alike, as 
well as from the public. 


RESUME OF LITIGATION RECORD 


The Petree Subcommittee may be interested in hearing 
some of the details of the manner in which the Department of Labor 


has administered and enforced these labor laws. 

The litigation of the Department, and especially that which reaches 
the highest court, involves issues that have a direct effect upon the daily 
lives of literally millions of workers. Often entire industries are 
affected. In the 4 years from the beginning of 1949 to the end of 
1952, 17 cases relating to enforcement activity reached the Supreme 
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Court. In 11 of these cases the Department’s 8 position was sustained. 
In the 4-year period which began in January 1953, the Department of 
Labor had 35 cases in the Supreme Court and the Department’s posi- 
tion was sustained in 30 of these. All of the 19 cases under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act which were ruled on 
by the Supreme Court in the two terms of the Court previous to the 
present term were disposed of favorably to the Government. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act 
from January 1953 to January 1957, enforcement litigation alone 
recovered $1,875,000 in back wages for workers. This is almost a 
million dollars more than was recovered in the previous 4-year period, 
from January 1949 to January 1953. 

The $1,472,600 recovered with the Solicitor’s aid under the Walsh- 
Healey Act between January 1953 and January 1957 is 5 times as much 
as was recovered from January 1949 to January 1953. 

Administrative enforcement actions under the Walsh-Healey Act 
numbered 99 in the 4-year period from January 1949 to January 1953. 
In the 4-year period beginning January 1953 to J: anuary 1957 they 
totaled 131. Moreover, under Walsh- Healey, over twice as many 
violating contractors have been blacklisted from Government business 
as in the earlier period—3! 5 as compared to 17. 

In the calendar year 1955, 772 law-enforcement cases were filed 
under the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts. In the 

calend: ar year 1956, there were 853 such cases. We anticipate that in 
1957 there will be in excess of 1,000 cases. In 1955 the amount of back 

wages recovered through legal action was $237,045 and in 1956 it was 
$927,552. 

In December of last year the greatest single recovery ever achieved 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, either by litigation or adminis- 
trative action, occurred. A group of cases decided by the Supreme 
Court in favor of the Department resulted in the payment of $236,629 
in back wages to 1,810 employees. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


The Department has during the past 4 years also compiled an im- 
pressive enforcement record under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. This law provides workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits for individuals employed in the stevedoring and ship- 
repair industries, employees of Government construction contractors 
outside of the United States, and employees generally in the District 
of Columbia. During the period from January 1, 1949, to January 1, 
1953, there were 179 Federal court cases involving workers’ rights 
under this act. During the comparable period January 1, 1! 153, to 
January 1, 1957, there were 310 such cases, an increase of 73 percent. 


DAVIS-BACON AND RELATED ACTS 


Under the Davis-Bacon and related acts, over $914,000 has been 
recovered for workers during the period from January 1953 to Janu- 
ary 1957, of which $259,404 was recovered in 1956. This compares 


very favorably with the $381,000 recovered in the 3-year period from 
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January 1950 (when the Department’s enforcement authority first 
became effective) through December 1952. 

In December 1956 the largest single recovery in the history of the 
Davis-Bacon Act was obtained (over $44,000). 

The enforcement records for 1950 through 1952 show that one con- 
tractor was assessed a penalty of $525 for “failing g¢ to pay his workers 
overtime under the 8-hour laws. In the calendar year 1956, 33 con- 
tractors guilty of the same violation paid total penalties of $30,105. 
This brought ‘the total of penalties since January 1953 to $48,585. 

Enforcement cases under the Davis-Bacon and related acts totaled 
476 in the 3-year period from 1950 through 1952. In the 3 years from 
1953 through 1955 there were 1,143 suc ch cases and 646 more were 
started in 1956 making a total of 1, 789. 

In the 17 years from 1935 through 1952, a total of 4 contracting 
firms were blacklisted under the Davis-Bacon and related acts, for 
failure to comply with the Federal law on wages and conditions. They 
were declared ineligible to bid on Government contracts for a period 
of 3 years. From January 1953 to January 1957 a total of 120 black- 
listings (52 firms and 68 individuals) have been made to protect 
workers and fair employers 

The Solicitor’s Office issued 23,726 wage determinations under the 
Davis-Bacon program in ¢ alanstas year 1956. This isan all-time high. 
The previous high year was 1955 with 19,990 determinations. Our 
present deter cadiinns are running well ahead of last year and, based 
on estimates received from the contracting agencies themselves, may 
reach the unprecedented high total of 31,000. 


3 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 


The work of the wage determination activity was already at a high 
peak when there was added to it the wage determination program 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. This act applies to the 
highway program the Davis- Bacon Act requirements, with certain 
modifications spelled out in the act. One important change requires 
the Department of Labor to consult with State highway departments. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee last year described this pro- 
vision as follows: 

The Secretary of Labor cannot delegate to any contracting agency the responsi- 
bility placed exclusively upon him to determine the prevailing wage rates in 
accordance with the statutory standards. He is required, however, to “consult 
with the highway department of the State in which a project on the Interstate 
System is to be performed” and to predetermine these wage rates “after giving 
due regard to the information thus obtained.” 

Over 600 highway program determinations have been issued and in 
each case we have consulted with the appropriate State highway de- 
partment. We will continue this cooperative procedure as this pro- 
gram is accelerated. We understand that this is what the Congress 
wants us to do and we find it a very satisfactory way to operate. 
Apparently the State highway officials also like it. In January the 
president of their association, Mr. W. A. Bugge, had this to say before 
the Senate Committee on Public Works regarding the relationships of 
the State highway departments with us: 


We wish to say that Solicitor Stuart Rothman, of the Labor Department, and 
his staff have displayed a most sincere cooperative attitude in their dealings 
with the departments and have expeditiously furnished prevailing wage rates. 








Mr. Bugge also stated that the wage-determination program under 
the act “seems to be working out very well.” 

The supplemental funds provided in the current year for the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program should be put on an annual basis for fiscal 
1958. This accounts for the increase of $65,000 requested for the 
operation of the program. Funds for this program are derived from 
the highway trust fund created by section 209 of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 19% 56. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


As part of its enforcement responsibilities the Solicitor’s Office per- 
forms certain functions under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. It supervises litigation to obtain reimbursement of compensa- 
tion paid to Federal employees or their dependents under the act in 
cases where third parties are responsible for the injury for which com- 
pensation is paid by the Government. Eleven thousand dollars addi- 
tional is requested in 1958 for the employees’ compensation activity. 
The requested increase would prov ide for | addition: il attorney and 1 
additional clerk-stenographer. The Seclimaaiaal presently recovers 
about a million and one-half dollars per year from persons responsible 
for injuring Government employees during their work. If we had 
additional personnel, the amount of these recoveries from third- 
party tort feasors could be substantially increased. 


APPELLATE LITIGATION ACTIVITY 


An increase of $6,400—one additional position is requested in 1958 
for the appellate litigation activity. A substantial increase in this 
program is expected. Attacks now being made, or expected to be 
made, upon wage determinations under the Public Contracts Act will 
reach the appellate court stage in fiscal 1958. There are also serious 
unresolved legal proble ms with respect to the Puerto Rican wage order 
program. These arise from the drastic changes made by the 1955 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVI 


The un employment secu rity activ ity ‘has been added to significantly 
with supplemental une ‘mployment insurance programs, numerous 
problems raised by State agencies under the Reed Act, and various 
new unemployment insurance programs. Because of the increasing 
Importance of these matters and of conformity ques tions regarding 
Federal-State relationships, it is difficult for the legal staff to keep up 
with the work. We are asking for one additional attorney for this 
program. 

MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Over 428,000 Mexican nationals came into the country last year 
under the Mexican farm labor program. This number does not neces- 
sarily reflect the workload, but the legal problems created by the Mexi- 
can farm labor program are increasing. Since many compliance eases 
under this program may result in liability for the United States, it 
is highly important that these cases receive careful legal review. In 
addition there is need for discussion with Mexican consuls, employers, 
administrative officials, representatives of labor unions, and others. 
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Two additional attorney positions are requested in the regional offices 
for this program. 

As the statistics which I have presented show, the volume of work of 
the Solicitor’s Office has increased in each of the past 4 years. We 
think that this work has been performed well and that the laws en- 
trusted to us have been administered fairly, impartially, and efli- 
ciently. Our purpose is to continue to improve our performance and 
the modest increases requested will help to do so. 


REQUESTED INCREASE IN FUNDS AND POSITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Rothman. You had avail- 
able in 1957 $2,379,600 and you are asking for $2,628,000 in 1958, 
which shows an increase of $248,400, and 6 positions : is that right? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr. Focgarry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Mr. Roruman. $2,672,000. 

Mr. Focarty. You got about what you asked for? 

Mr. Rornuman. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS AND POSITIONS FOR LITIGATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Your first increase is in litigation, $36,000 and 3 posi- 
tions. Tell us what you want that increase for. 

Mr. Rornman. One position in the amount of $6,400 is for one attor- 
ney in appellate litigation to take care of the increased workload that 
comes about by reason of the fact that litigation cases involving the 
Walsh-Healey Act and wage determinations are reaching the appel- 
late stage. The other two positions, which are classed as litigation 
but we refer to them as in the employees’ compensation program, in 
the amount of $11,000, are to take care of the increased workload in 
the area of unemployment insurance, Mexican farm labor program, 
and interpretation of the Reed Act. 

Mr. Foearry. No; that isn’t right. 

Mr. Rorvuman. I am sorry. That was the wrong interpretation. 
The two positions are in connection with third-party recovery work 
of the Employees’ Compensation Program. 


FEDERAL RECOVERY OF FUNDS UNDER EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. You can make some money on that, can’t you, or you 
have been? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. We recover about $1.5 million a year. It is 
more than making money. ‘That is part of it. There are situations, 
where third parties have injured employees, for which the Govern- 
ment must pay workmen’s compensation. They are liable in law for 
damages to the individual. Unless the Government administers this 


litigation program, these third-party tort feasors go off scott-free. If 


a private insurance company were involved, I am sure that they would 
make a greater effort to recover from these third parties by subroga- 
tion co those cases where they have to make payments to the insured. 
Certainly insurance companies have legal staffs which will go into 
the local courts, municipal courts, and recover amounts as small as 
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$50 in subrogation cases. We, of course, have not extended our pro- 
gram to that extent. But we could recover a substantially increased 
amount if we had the additional personnel. 


METHOD OF CHOOSING CASES 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any table of the backlog that you have 
or that you anticipate that would show the necessity of adding two 
attorneys to this? 

Mr. Boorr. Actually, we don’t work from a backlog as such. In 
other words, we exploit all the cases we can with the help that we 
have. We could exploit more cases, more existing cases, if we had 
more personnel. It amounts to exploitation rather than 

Mr. Focarry. It resolves itself into a problem of reaching as many 
cases as you can with what you have / 

Mr. Boorr. That is right. 


GROSS RECOVERIES IN THIRD-PARTY CASES 


Mr. Roruman. The committee will be interested in this informa- 
tion: The gross recoveries made in third-party cases for the calendar 
years 1941 to 1956 under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
have shown a progressive increase from $469,318 in 1941 to $2,510,416 
in 1956. If the committee wishes, we would be pleased to file this in 
the record. 

Mr. Fogarry. Please do that. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Gross recoveries made in third-party cases for the calendar years 1941 to 1956, 
inclusive, Federal Employees Compensation Act 

$469, 318. 00 

391, 224. 00 

7TR89, 888. 00 

949, 347. 00 

, 016, 230. 00 

, 044, 999. 00 

ot y 

aly bulb nhddeednd cee k epeectd ghia ; ohn Ak , 061, 025. 71 

1950 a Pacadenatssniecs iotiaes an deeee al : ; , 437, 916. 80 

. 510, 320. 20 

, 007, 993. 72 

2, 034, OSS. 16 

, 165, 949. 64 

2, 312, 749. 08 

2, 510, 416. 46 


Prior to the year 1948 reports were prepared by calendar years. Since fiscal 
1948 reports are also available on a fiscal year basis, as follows: 


Fiscal year: 

1948 $1, 224, 176. 47 
1, 230, 451. 15 
1, 526, 129. 20 
1, 400, 472. 00 
1, 671, 189. 00 
2, 188, 563. 78 
2, 098, 712. 
2, 069, 202. 
2, 403, 913. 54 
1, 270, 694. 10 


88498—37——-17 
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ADDITIONAL POSITION IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. In activity 2 you are asking for an additional position 
in the employment security program. What is that for? 

Mr. Roruman. That is one additional attorney to assist with in- 
creased workload that comes about because of a general increase in the 
functions of the Department with respect to unemployment insurance, 
the Mexican farm labor program, interpretation of the Reed Act. 

I think that we will all agree the problems of unemployment insur- 
ance—for example, the problems arising in connection with the supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, sometimes referred to, probably erro- 
neously, as guaranteed annual wage—are becoming more important in 
connection with workers’ welfare. 

A greater workload has been thrown upon the legal staff of the 
Labor Department because there is a greater workload upon the 
Labor Department generally with respect to the unemployment insur- 
ance programs, and certainly with respect to the Mexican farm labor 
program there is increased work. 





INCREASES IN WAGE DETERMINATION WORK UNDER HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. In activity 3 you are asking for a $49,000 increase in 
the wage determination program. It is to put the 1957 Federal-aid 
highway supplemental appropriation on an annual basis; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. That is $49,000 for Washington and 
$16,000 for the field, which would make the total of $65,000. 

As you said, Mr. Fogarty, the purpose is to round out on an annual 
basis the $300,000 eikenantal appropriation made last year to 
administer the Davis-Bacon provisions which are now in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

Mr. Fogarty. We gave you $300,000 for part of this fiscal year ina 
supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. You also get a transfer from this highway fund, 
don’t you, for similar work ? 

Mr. Roruman. No; the $300,000 is transferred from the highway 
fund. 

Mr. Fogarty. This comes out of the highway fund, then? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. In the first 5 months which you have been in this 
program, or is it 6, as of January 1 ? 

Mr. Roruman. Six months. 

Mr. Focarry. How are these estimates standing up as to what it 
would cost to administer this program ? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Dinneny, our administrative officer, has some 
specific information on that. 

Mr. Dinneny. Actually, for the first 6 months of the fiscal year we 
have obligated some $79,150, which is running maybe thirty or forty 
thousand dollars lower than we had anticipated for the first 6 months. 
I think there is a reason for that. 

Mr. Roruman. There is a very good explanation. We have issued 
some 600 wage determinations in connection with the highway pro- 
gram. Since it is a new program, since most of these determinations 
required special field surveys, because they were for parts of the 
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country where there was no wage determination, the cost for wage 
determination was relatively high. Funds were required in order 
to set up the new program. There were more expenses of that kind 
at the beginning. Nevertheless, we have not expended all of the funds 
because the total amount of determinations requested has not been 
as high as they will be this coming year. 

I think the amount of $300 000, rounded out to $365,000, will be 
about the right amount to take care of the anticipated workload. 

Like any other program, the number of wage determinations, the 
number of starts under their construction program, has been relatively 
small at the beginning, but we anticipate a substantial increase this 
coming year as the Bureau—I mean the Bureau of Public Roads’ 
program gets moving. 

Mr. Foearry. This program really hasn’t gotten started yet, has it? 

Mr. Rotuman. If you look at 600 determinations for some 700 miles 
of road, but compared to the $13 billion 

Mr. Focarry. I just read in the newspaper a statement saying that 
they hadn’t been able to get started as soon as they had anticipated 
and as far as contracts being let 

Mr. Roruman. They hope to get going soon. 

Mr. Focarry. I know in my State that is so. There is no question 
about it going to get started in a big way. I don’t think there is any 
question ‘about that. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Foaarry. In activity 5, you are asking for an increase of 
$13,000. This is related to the Mexican farm-labor program. 

Mr. Rornman. These are two additional positions to take care of 
the increased activity in the Mexican program. I referred to the 
problem in my opening remarks. 

Mr. Focarry. About compliance with the agreement? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Your one large increase is automatic. Your contri- 
bution to the civil service retirement fund is $138,000. That is the 
largest increase that you are asking for ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You can’t do much about that. 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 


RECOVERY OF BACK WAGES FOR WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry. In your statement on page 2, you stated that under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act you recovered $1,875,000 in back 
wages for workers. How much did you find was due these workers 
in that same period ? 

Mr. Roruman. I will have to defer, if I may, the answer to that 
question to the Wage and Hour Administrator, because this amount 
of $1,875,000 only represents recoveries through litigation. The total 
figure s of the amounts found due and the amounts recovered, whether 
administratively or by litigation, are figures that I believe the Ad- 
ministrator will have. 
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Mr. Foearry. I can’t get a comparison with this figure you gave 
on recoveries and those amounts that were considered due that went 
to litigation that you handled ? 

Mr. Roruman. Not all cases where wages are considered due would 
go to litigation, because in many instances they are closed admin- 
istratively. 

Mr. Fogarty. I want to get some comparable figure of what was 
referred to you for action and how much you collect ed. 

Mr. Roruman. I will have to supply that to you. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you supply that so we can have that compari- 
son ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

(There follows a statement of the information requested.) 


Back wages due employees under the Fair Labor Standards Act in these 
cases are recovered for the most part as an administrative incident to enforce- 
ment-court litigation. 

Back wages are recovered in the following manners: In civil actions for in- 
junction under section 17 they result from voluntary agreements negotiated 
with employers. This constitutes the largest portion of the recoveries. Actions 
for civil or criminal contempt of outstanding injunction decrees result in court 
orders for payment of back wages due. In criminal actions under section 16 
‘(a) the courts are asked to make the payment of back wages a condition of pro- 
bation, and do so in 50 to 60 percent of all such cases. Since January 25, 1950, 
section 16 (c) has authorized actions at law by the Secretary to recover back 
wages for employees upon their written request, if their claims present no un- 
settled issue of law. The total recovered in these actions is relatively small. 

The $1,875,000 in back wages recovered for employees from January 1953 to 
January 1957 under the Fair Labor Standards Act includes $150,855 recovered 
by the Secretary through 16 (c) suits, or only 7% percent of the total. The 
balance, or $1,724,000, was collected through agreements negotiated with em- 
ployers in injunction actions, in contempt proceedings, and in criminal actions as 
a condition of probation. 

Of the approximately $900,000 similarly recovered from January 1949 to Jan- 
ary 1953, $17,500, or only 2 percent, of the total was recovered in section 16 (¢) 
actions first authorized effective January 25, 1950, or in 3 of the 4 years of this 
period. 

In the period from January 1953 to January 1957 back wages were recovered 
for employees in 30 to 40 percent of all cases finally disposed of. For example, 
in calendar year 1956 back wages were recovered in 35 percent, or 287 out of the 
total of 831 cases closed during that year. Computations of wage underpay- 
ments in connection with actions for injunction are made only in those instances 
where it is feasible and practicable to do so, and figures on amounts believed to 
be due employees have not been compiled with respect to litigation cases closed 
without payment of back wages. From the records and in the time available it 
is not possible to procure such figures. 


RECOVERIES UNDER WALSH -HEALEY ACT 


_ Mr. Foearry. You say in the next paragraph $1,472,000 was re- 
covered with the Solicitor’s aid under the Walsh-He: aley Act between 
January 1953 and January 1957, which is five times as much as was 
recovered from January 1949 to January 1953. 


UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS IN PUERTO RICAN WAGE-ORDER PROGRAM 


On page 7 vou say that there are serious unresolved problems with 
respect to the Puerto Rican wage-order program. 

Mr. Roruman. When the Fair Labor Standards Act was amended 
in 1955 to expedite and simplify the industry-committee procedures 
in Puerto Rico, the conference committee eliminated from the act, and 
this was concurred in by the Congress, any administrative review by 
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the Secretary of Labor. After the tripartite industry committee makes 
its recommendation, the Secretary of Labor has no duties to perform 
other than to transmit that determination and his order for inclusion 
in the Federal Register. 

In one instance litigation was started in the district court but was 
dismissed for other reasons, challenging the validity of a wage de- 
termination that is made by a temporary ; board without any review of 
a responsible Government ‘official. In short, it gets into the question 
of the delegation of legislative power to a nonpublic body. ‘There is 
a question as to whether the committee serv ing temporarily can be said 
to be clothed with the legislative delegation of power. But it is a 
serious matter. 

You may be aware that the administration is proposing that the 
Congress correct that situation by providing some kind of a simplified 
administrative review to obviate the question. If this were done, it 
would help us a great deal in avoiding litigation and put to rest the 

validity of these ‘determinations that are being made in Puerto Rico, 

Mr. Focarry. Has that legislation already ‘been proposed ? 

Mr. Roruman. If my memory serves me correctly, I believe a bill of 
that kind has been introduced within the last several days. 

Mr. Focarry. Would that be a controversial piece of legislation? 

Mr. Rornman. I trust not. The same piece of legislation also pro- 
vides that the industry wage determination which must now be made 
annually for each industry in Puerto Rico will now be made on a 
biennial basis, or every 2 years, because it has been found that it is not 
necessary to review these rates as frequently as once each year. I trust 
this legislation will not be controversial. In a way, it 1s a technical 
amendment. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have any other real problems facing you that 
you haven't mention ed today ? 

Mr. Roruman. I think I have mentioned our problems. I think 
during the past several years there has been a tremendous increase 


in the total workload of the Labor Department. I think the initia- 


tion of programs that first eae several years ago are now begin- 
ning to bear fruit, and a very heavy workload, I think, is being 
thrown upon the Labor Depariment as a whole, and upon our office 
that gets its proportio nate share to now carry out these programs 
that have been initiated. 

Mr. Focarry. I hope it doesn’t reach that point where you are ask- 
ing any of your employees to work Saturday and Sunday without 
compensation. 


Mr. Denton. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT ON GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


Mr. Denton. Co ngress amended the Fair Labor Standards Act at 
the last session. When was the last time before that that the act was 
amended ? 

Mr. Roruman. In 1949, and the amendment became effective in 
1950. The 1949 ale nts were substantive, in that they changed 
the minimum wage from 40 to 7: » cents. ; 

Mr. Denton. And became effective in 1950? 
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Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Denton. That act gave the Department of Labor, the Govern- 
ment rather, the authority to represent claimants in recovering money 
that was due them under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. I believe the 1949 amendments 
also place some limitations upon the authority of the Government to 
represent claimants and restricted it. Mr. Babé, who has that matter 
more clearly in mind, may wish to comment on it. 

Mr. Denton. Was that changed subsequent to then? 

Mr. Base. No, sir. Mr. Rothman is referring to section 16 (c). 
The restrictions Mr. Rothman mentioned are that the Secretary 
must receive a written request from an employee to bring suit and 
can bring one only if there is no unsettled issue of law. If there is, 
the court does not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. Denton. Prior to that time the Government had authority to 
get injunctions and they could try to collect administratively but they 
couldn’t bring an action to collect funds for an employee. He had 
to have an action himself, hire his own lawyer to bring his own action 
up to that time; didn’t he? 

Mr. Roruman. I think that prior to 1949, in our injunction suits 
we also sought to recover back wages. 

Mr. Bast. We based that on the equity doctrine of reparations. 

Mr. Den'ron. You did that administratively but you had no author- 
ity to bring an action ? 

Mr. Bast. We simply invoked the equity powers of the court from 
which we sought injunction. 

Mr. Denton. As a policy, you didn’t do much of that? 

Mr. Bané:. We had just obtained appellate sanction for that from 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit of New 
York, and were implementing all requests for injunction asking also 
for the amount of back wages due when the act was amended——— 

Mr. Denton. Up to that time you had not thought you had authority 
to bring action to recover wages ? 

Mr. Bast. No action for back wages as such. 

Mr. Denton. You have figures here comparing 3 years after 1953 
with 3 years before 1953. You didn’t have authority to bring these 
actions for the employee before 1950. So these figures aren’t really 
fair; are they / 

Mr. Bass. The comparison is this, Congressman, that we bring an 
injunction action against an employer who has indicated that he 
contests our view of the law. That is the reason for bringing it. The 
question of paying any back wages due to the violations is deferred, 
and if the court finds in our favor or the employer decides that our 
view is correct, then he voluntarily, as a result of negotiation, may 
agree to pay the restitution that is due. 

Mr. Denton. That doesn’t answer my question. I know that I 
had litigation on this subject before I came to Congress. I remember 
at that time the Government’s practice was to bring an injunction 
suit but nobody brought an action to get the money for the employees. 
And all the cases in the books up to that time were cases where the 
employee had to hire his own lawyer to try to recover his money— 
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I say, that being the case, where the Government didn’t have the 
right to recover wages due up to 1950, it is hardly fair to compare 
the amount of recovery that you had after you had that right with 
the amount of recovery that you had when you didn’t have that 
right; is it? 

Mr. Roruaan. I would like to clarify that point. As I understand 
it, these figures are comparable even though we have had the right 
after 1950 to bring direct action to recover these amounts. 

Mr. Denton. Youcan bring those actions now / 

Mr. Roruman. Not in connection with the injunction suits. 

Mr. Denon. You bring a direct action for an employee when he 
asks you to. You can dothat. The 1949 law gave you that right. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, but the proportion of 1 million 

Mr. Denton. You didn’t have that right before ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right, but the } proportion of $1,875,000 which 
is represented by the recoveries in these 16 (c) suits is extremely 
small, 

Mr. Denton. You have a remedy now. where you didn’t have it be- 
fore. When you are given a remedy, whether you bring suits or 
not, it gives you a tremendous advantage when you have this remedy; 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Roruman. The employee must request the Government to bring 
the action. 

Mr. Denton. But you do have that remedy now ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. And you didn’t have it then. And the fact that you 
have a remedy makes it easier for you to collect wages than when 
you didn’t ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. We hope so. 


SOLICITOR’S RESPONSIBILITY DISTINGUISHED FROM ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 


Mr. Denton. I notice you ask for an extra attorney for appellate 
procedure. I thought that the Attorney General’s office handled 
all litigation ? 

Mr. Roruman. No; I would like to clarify that situation, sir. The 
litigation activities with respect to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are handled by the Department of Labor pursuant to consultation 
or under the direction of the Department of Justice. The act so 
provides, and since the initiation of this act in 1938 a cooperative 
arrangement has been developed whereby the district court and ap- 
pellate court litigation is handled by the Solicitor’s office. 

Mr. Denton. By your office ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you argue the cases before the Supreme Court or 
does the Solicitor General ? 

Mr. Roruman. The Solicitor General is charged with the responsi- 
bility of the cases before the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Denon. Before the court of appeals who argues them? 

Mr. Roruman. The Department of Labor does. If I may add, sir, 
that before the Supreme Court, in accordance with a cooperative ar- 
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rangement of the Solicitor General’s Office, and pursuant to his per- 
mission in every instance, during the more than 344 years that I have 
been in the Labor Department all Labor—Fair Labor Standards Act 
cases—have been argued in the Supreme Court by members of the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Department of Labor. I think that has been 
the practice throughout its history. 

Mr. Denton. Is that pretty general throughout the Government or 
is this an unusual case? By that I mean, “when there is litigation 
involving the Government, does the Solicitor of the various depart- 
ments appear for the Government or does the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Roruman. Before the Supreme Court the Attorney General 
through the Solicitor General always appears before the Supreme 
Court. But I think you will find in checking, and I would prefer, of 
course, to have the Department of Justice explain its practices for 
itself, I think you will find in many of these instances the Solicitor 
General’s Office, because of limitations of staff or other reasons, relies 
for help in arguing the cases before the Supreme Court upon the 
various oe For example, if you were to look at a decision 
affecting the National Labor Relations Board, I think you will find 
one of counsel or the person who may have "argued the cases was 
from the staff of the NLRB. 

With respect to our program, we are dealing with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, with the problems of administration, legal interpreta- 
tion and enforcement, which are very closely tied together. Your 
litigation tool is one of the most important tools in the administration 
and enforcement of the act. 

Mr. Denton. Here is what I was just thinking about that: As far 
as the appellate work is concerned, writing the brief in proper form 
and preparation of the appeal is one thing, but the case should have 
been prepared for trial before it goes into the district court or the 
nisi prius court; so the subject of the appeal should have been com- 
pleted by your department by the time it is turned over for litigation, 
should it not ? 

Mr. Roruman. I would be very hap PY, and would appreciate the 
opportunity to talk about this because it is fundamental. at prac- 
tice that we have been following has worked out very well. I think the 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act has been —_ in such 
a way as to be a credit to the Government. It is, of course, as you 
know, an act with respect to which there has probably vote more liti- 
gation than any other single act on the statute books. Any proposal 
which would make the United States district attor ney an enforcement 
officer or administrative officer in connection with the administration 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act would not work out. well. 

That has been recognized through experience, and the present pro- 
cedure operates much more efficiently and better. There are some iso- 
lated jurisdictions where the Federal district court judge wishes to 
have the United States attorney present or make an appearance. In 
those cases we certainly comply with the local district court rules. 


HANDLING THIRD PARTY ACTIONS UNDER EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. Denton. About your third party actions under the Employees’ 
Compensation Act, who brings those actions? Does your department 
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bring them or do you have lawyers throughout the country bring those 
actions ? 

Mr. Roruman. We use lawyers in private practice. On that point, 
Mr. Boote, who has been doing this work for many years, would prob- 
ably have some observations. If I may, I would like to ask Mr. Boote 
to comment on that. 

Mr. Boorr. The arrangements were made many, many years ago, 
about 1919 shortly after the Compensation Act was enacted, through 
the Department of Justice, that these cases would be handled privately 
by private counsel for the simple reason that the individuals who are 
hurt and the families of the deceased persons also have a stake in these 
eases. It was soon learned in the early days that if Uncle Sam were to 
take an assignment in « third-party cause of action and bring suit in 
the local court, the chances of the jury returning the verdict of damages 
for Uncle Sam would be pretty slim in many areas simply because they 
tend to favor the local people. 

Because there are two interests bound up in third-party action, 
under the supervision or direction or advice of the Department of 
Justice the processes were established then, and they have been fol- 
lowed ever since, of letting these cases be handled primarily by counsel 
in the local areas. 

Mr. Denton. Do you handle it on a contingent basis? 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. What contingent fee do you pay ? 

Mr. Boorr. Uniformly the contingent fees run about 25 percent in 
event of settlement without suit, and 3314 percent if suit is filed. We 
endeavor to keep these fees down. I think our average fees run 
around 23 percent for all cases. 

Mr. Den'ron. If that is handled entirely by local counsel, why do 
you need an extra staff here to handle it ? 

Mr. Bootrr. W ell. we have a supervisory function, more or less, in 
connection with all these cases. Total potential third- party cases run 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 15,000 a year. The injury cases have 
to be gone over to see which ones may justify these third-party actions. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF THIRD-PARTY CASES 


Mr. Denton. Is there an increase in the number of cases 
recently ? 

sae Boorr. I should say, yes. In the number of litigated cases each 

“ar there has been a steady increase. 

aie Denton. How much of an increase this year over last year? 

Mr. Boorr. There were 932 cases finally disposed of by settlement 
or suit last year and something like 1,050 this year. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think you have been handling it satisfac- 
torily ? 

Mr. Boorr. I do. Our progress over the years has been steadily 
forward in every year except one. That was 1948. 


SELECTING THIRD-PARTY LAWYERS 


Mr. Denton. How do you select the lawyers you hire in these cases ? 
Mr. Boorr. Usually on their reputation. Sometimes we go for 
advice to the local bar groups. 
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Mr. Denton. Who do you ask for recommendations ? 

Mr. Boorr. It has been such a long time since I have actually done 
any of this selection myself. Usually in given areas, given cities, there 
are attorneys who have built solid. reputations as trial counsel in 
personal-injury cases. 

Mr. Roruman. May I say on that, since the selection of these per- 
sons falls within some of the duties that I perform, that if a name 
is submitted for inclusion on the lists of acceptable third-party attor- 
neys we check with the local bar association; we may check with the 
United States attorney. We would check with anyone in the com- 
munity who would have knowledge with respect to that. 

ser Denton. How do you get the name of the lawyer in the first 
ace ¢ 
2 Mr. Boorr. Very often, if I may answer that, we follow the cases 
that have been handled in the past by local counsel. Not every em- 
ployee who is hurt necessarily goes to one of these acceptable selected 
attorneys by any means. We recognize that they have a stake in their 
own litigation. 

Mr. Denton. You let the claimant select his attorney ? 

Mr. Boorr. If he has selected one that is reputable. 

Mr. Denton. If he hasn’t an attorney ? 

Mr. Boorr. We attempt to recommend to him one that is reputable. 

ae Denton. How do you decide the attorney you think is repu- 
table 

Mr. Boore. We may have in an area a number of attorneys who have 
handled such cases. We follow through to see how they have han- 
dled them, who has been the most successful. It may be that someone 
from our Department makes inquiry of our own regional attorney in 
the Labor Department. 

Mr. Denton. As a practicing lawyer, when I forwarded business, 
I found it was the hardest thing in the world to get anybody to 
follow it up and get it disposed of. I don’t know anything more 
unsatisfactory in the practice of law than this forwarding business, 
particularly in damage suits. 

Mr. Roruman. If there is a need to supplement the list—some of the 
counsel have been doing this work for many years—if there is a need 
to supplement the list, I have made inquiry through our regional offices, 
through anyone in the community, through local judges. 

Mr. Denron. Do you go to Martindale, National Claimants’ Counsel 
Directory, and things like that? 

Mr. Roruman. I didn’t do that. What we have tried to do is antici- 
pate whether there will be a need and establish lists of acceptable 
counsel. By making local inquiries, through whatever sources we can 
from responsible persons familiar with the legal business, we try to 
find the names of those persons who have a reputation in the com- 
munity for being suitable claimants’ attorneys. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WHO ARE LAWYERS 


Mr. Taser. I am wondering how many of these people that you have 
got on this list are lawyers? The first one is on page 7, with reference 
to litigation. You have 40 positions. How many of those are lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. Twenty-five. 
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Mr. Tazer. The rest of them are clerks or messengers or something 
like that? 

Mr. Roruman. Clerks and stenographers. 

Mr. Taper. In the next activity you have 43; how many are lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. Twenty-seven. 

Mr. Taser. And 16 clerks and stenographers ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Go over to page 10. How many of those 45 are lawyers? 

Mr. Roruman. Thirty-three. 

Mr. Taper. And 12 of the others ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. That would be clerical and stenographie 
help. 

Mr. Taper. Of the extra one that you are asking for, will he be a 
lawyer ? 

Mr. Roruman. That will be one attorney. 

Mr. Taxser. These lawyers over on 7, the additional help, are averag- 
ing something like $6,000. The 1 lawyer is $7,500. The average pay 
of all employees is something like $4,500? Your new personnel seems 
torun a great deal more. 

You have 73 on wage determination on page 14. How many of 
those are lawyers ?¢ 

Mr. Roruman. Thirty. In that function we use much more clerical 
help. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Frespruary 7, 1957. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESS 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order. 

We have one small item to finish up with Mr. Dodson and since 
we have a few spare moments this might be as good a time as any to 
do it. Mr. Dodson, will you explain the language changes in the De- 
partment of Labor’s appropriation bill for this year that we haven’t 
already discussed ? 


ELIMINATION OF WORDS, “STENOGRAPHIC REPORTING” 


Mr. Dopson. On page 54 of the committee print, we have two sug- 


gested changes under “General Provisions.” One is the elimination 


of two words, “stenographic reporting,” so that the language would 
read: 

appropriations under this title available for salaries and expenses shall be avail- 
able for services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946. 

That change would enable us to have all of our bureaus on a uniform 
basis, in having authority to hire consultants as they may need to have 
them. At the present time such authority is in the appropriations for 
the Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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It is not in the appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor, the 
Wage and Hour Division, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, Labor Standards, and Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights. 

It is also my underst: anding that this change in language would 
make it the same as that which the HEW has under its general 
provisions. 

Mr. Focarty. This would allow you to hire any outside consultants 
you want on any issue that arises; is that right ? 

Mr. Dovson. Any issue to which we felt there was a contribution 
that could be made by someone on the outside, whether it be a college 
professor or a specialist in a given field. 


OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a table showing what outside con- 
sultants were hired by the Department of Labor, who they were, and 
for what purpose they were hired in the past. year 

Mr. Donson. Yes, sir. 

(The table requested follows:) 


CoNSULTANTS AND Experts Usep By THE DEPARTMENT OF [LABOR DuRING 
CALENDAR 1956 UNpER AvuTHuority or Sec. 15, Pcstuic Law 600 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


David L. Cole__-_- 
John T. Duniop 

J. Keith Mann ‘ 
John Nickerson_ — - - 


Charles Sprague_ 


onsultants on labor | relati ns in national-defense 
aspects of the atomic-energy indus ae The De- 
partment of Labor | is reimbursed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for this group. 


Consultants to the Departments of State, Com- 

Robert D. Gray. -.-.-..---- merce, and Labor to assist them in reviewing 

Joseph E. Johnson__-_-_----- United States participation in the ILO as re- 

Charies A. Myers-_-.-_--- quested by the National Association of Manu- 

Howard T. Peterson_ -- facturers and the U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert R. Reichenbach - - The Departments of State and Coinmerce shared 
in the payments to this group. 


‘li Ginzberg la as 
rat T “Ort ‘onnell___. ‘Consultants on programs and organizational prob- 


reve 74 ms » Departme of Ls , 
William H. Stead. ee | le ms of the D part ent of abor 


Frank J. Fessenden___.__-- Consultant on training methods and practices in 
industry. 

Frederick H. Sontag Consultant to the Office of Information of the 
Department of Labor. 

William Silberberg _. Consultant to the Director of Information advising 
on improvement of the Department’s publica- 
tions program. 

{Consultants on an advisory panel to the Secretary 
wp oye of Labor concerning the conformity of the: un- 

John Ritchie Il F employment-insurance law of California with 

that of the Federal Unermplovinent Insurance 


Tax Act. 


George Neff Stevens_ __ 
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CONSULTANTS AND EXPERTS USED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR DURING CALENDAB 
1956 UNperR AUTHORITY OF SEc. 15, PusLic LAw 600—Continued 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY—continued 


James E, Brisbane 

Thomas Lee Creekmore_ - 

Paul P. Fera_ 

Louis Finizia__-_-~ ~~~ 

Joseph R. Fiszman - 

George J. Francisco__ 

John B. Georges 

Ike Golden 

Jesse O. Haynes. ‘ 

Walter J. Ignatowiez____- Experts on trade-union matters who serve as team 
Harold 8. Kaufman__- managers and assist in planning, study, and 
Edward A.‘ Lanza@_._...._-- observation programs for foreign national trade- 
Albert G. LeBeau union groups assigned to them. 

David Levintow 

Raymond W. McKay 

Robert T. Monahan _ - 

Anthony C. Pisano 

Dominic M. Ravotti 

Charles A. Russell--- 

Paul J. Schwarz-_-_ 

James F. Tully- 

John Kk. Willett 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Witt Bowden ; Consultant on economie aspecis of labor activity 
in the United States. 

John M. Firestone Consultant on long-run trends in prices and the 
relationships between wholesale and retail prices. 

John J. Mahaney_- Consultant on electronic data-processing equipment, 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Fedele F. Fauri \Consultants on unemployment insurance and the 
William Haber f Employment Service. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO EMPLOYEES IN DECENTRALIZED OFFICES 


Mr. Dopson. The next change in language isan addition. You will 
recall that we have our request in to decentralize the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation and as we move these people from Wash- 
ington to these decentralized points, we feel we should have some pro- 
vision to reimburse them for some of the e xpenses that th ley incur in 
making that move. 

Now the expenses which this language would enable us to defray 
would be to allow us to pay an employee who is transferring to the 
field, S12 a day, not to e xceed 15 days, and for his dependents, $6 per 
day for 7 days, the reason being that the employee needs some time to 
locate a place to live and to adjust himself to the new surroundings 
where he is being moved to. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do we have any precedents of other agencies re- 
ceiving authority such as you are requesting ? . 

Mr. Dopson. At the time we moved people in connection with mov- 
ing Government operations from Washington to other cities during 
World War II, there were provisions that allowed reimbursement of 
this type to the employees. 

Mr. Fooarry. What about other Government agencies who have 
had to move their employees and families ? 
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Mr. Dopson. It is my understanding at the time of the World War 
II moves that they did have. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you supply for the record some examples of 
what authority has been given other agencies that have had that same 
problem ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows. ) 

In the early days of World War II, a number of Federal agencies were de- 
centralized from Washington, D. C. These moves were financed from the 
“Emergency fund for the President” which authorized expenditures without 
regard to other provisions of law. The President, in allocating funds to the 
several agencies concerned, specifically authorized “payment, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any existing law or regulation, of a per diem allowance of $5 
for not to exceed 15 days following the arrival at their new location of trans- 
ferred employees.” The Department of Labor administratively adopted the 
practice of paying the full 15-day allowance to employees with dependents and 
a lesser amount to employees without dependents. Among the agencies which 
were moved under these conditions were the Wage and Hour Division, the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and the Division of Loans and Currency. 

Upon the return of the decentralized agencies after the war, Public Law 384 
of the 79th Congress (Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946) appropriated 
funds to the Public Buildings Administration for this purpose and the act con- 
tained a specific provision for per diem for employees at $5 a day and for de- 
pendents at $2.50 a day for 6 days after arrival back in Washington. 

Mr. Focarty. If you order an employee to move his family from 
here to Chicago because you are moving the office there, I think he 
ought to have some compensation. 

Mr. Dopson. We have provisions to move his household goods but 
this is a case where he has to take his family, look for a place to live, 
an apartment or a home, and we feel he should have at least 15 days 
to look for that apartment or home and he should be given some reim- 
bursement for the expense. ; 

Mr. Focarty. Can you give us some indication of how much you 
expect this will amount to as far as this employees’ compensation 
movement is concerned. 

Mr. Dopson. We estimate it will be $9,687. 

Mr. Focarty. Are there any questions on this? 

Mr. Taser. I have heard of paying the moving expenses and the 
travel expenses for the employee and the dependents, but I never 
heard of paying them for the time it takes to get settled, before. I 
think that is a new one. 

Mr. Donson. I do know that we had that kind of authority during 
World War II. 

I believe also that the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation had 
such authority when they were moved back from New York to Wash- 
ington, and Wage and Hour Division, when they moved from New 
York back to Washington had similar authority. The rates were 
not $12 in those days. I believe the language is in the appropriation 
for Public Buildings Administration who had responsibility for re- 
locating offices. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 

RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 

W. DUANE EVANS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

PAUL R. KERSCHBAUM, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program activities: 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and eco- | 
nomic statistics: | 

(a) Manpower and employment-............---.-.| $2,307,874 | $2, 446, 875 | $2, 633, 327 
(b) Prices and cost of living_- : 1, 255, 508 | 1, 371, 206 1, 553, 941 
(c) Wages and industrial relations. -_.--_- | 981, 502 1, 122, 517 1, 167, 149 
(d) Housing and public construction. ; 389, 257 527 | 379, 035 
(e) Measurement of productivity -- 176, 180 203, 55 298, 306 
(Y/) Industrial bazards 168, 618 207, 35 216, 627 
(g) Foreign labor conditions... ; & ; 81, 545 91, 671 | 96, 996 

2. Central administrative services____- an? | 694, 652 687, 446 | 739, 631 

3. Executive direction and program coordination 494, 764 533, 024 682, 988 


TE Oe Dini csndcgepindsdewninsicbudansss) 6, 549, 900 | 7, 026, 200 | 7, 768, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts... = —142, 900 —139, 200 


Appropriation (adjusted) 6, 407, 000 | 6, 887, 000 7, 768, 000 





Obligations by objects 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 966 | 1, 001 1, 055 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions __- Saicinainahaieesed 38 45 47 
Average number of all employees. -............-..--.-.--- 964 | 1, 028 
Number of employees at end of year. ..............-....--.--- 1, 160 | 1, 145 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
SOD Ci ckh nn cb he 5. hi ess | | $5, 277 
Average grade | GS-6.8 | 


01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | $4, 830, 055 $5, 176, 757 | $5, 410, 340 
Positions other than permanent . 119, 969 | 148, 043 | 155, 183 
Regular pay above 52-week base ‘ 19, 048 | 20, 809 
Payment above basic rates ...__-- 43, 681 | 29, 300 29, 300 


Total personal services 5, 012, 753 5, 354, 100 5, 615, 632 
UMN oiice oe akie tie cnet eka meter ee eandace : 265, 008 305, 500 | 328, 094 
‘Transportation of things 10, 177 10, 000 
Communication services 191, 162 194, 400 
Rents and utility services 90, 299 89, 000 | 
Printing and reproduction } 127, 233 145, 000 | 
Other contractual services - - ....-- 522, 491 655, 750 | 

Services performed by other agencies } 213, 008 163, 450 | 
Supplies and materials 67, 789 | 75, 000 | 
Equipment | 41, 691 25, 000 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 

Contribution to retirement fund 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities i | 2,000 | 
Taxes and assessments..............-...-- ion 7, 000 





Total obligations | 3 026,200! 7, 768, 000 
| 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
| | 
Appropriation. - -- jonas el al $6, 065,000 | $6, 887, 000 | 57, 768, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans, | 
Bureau of Employment Security” (70 Stat, 182)_......--- 342, 000 | : i 
Adjusted appropriation. -__.........-.-- 3 34 6, 407, 000 }, 887, 000 7, 768, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward --...-......-.--- 385, 787 378, 214 | 430, 214 
Restored from certified claims account. ----- naan Marae iral , 000 : 


Total budget authorizations available 6, 792, 787 275, 214 8, 198, 214 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 

Out of current authorizations. -._........-- bation 6, 038, 912 000 7, 310, 000 

Out of prior authorizations a 366, 038 370, 000 | 420, 000 





Total expenditures ____- phhthasieasat 6, 404, 950 6, 845, 000 7, 730, 000 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, expiring | 
for obligation) ssc Sc : 9, 623 |__- —- _ 
Obligated balance carried forward A List 378, 214 | 430, 214 468, 214 





Total expenditures and balances. --- 6,792,787 | 7, 275, 214 8, 198, 214 





Mr. Fogarty. The meeting will come to order. We have before us 
this morning the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Clague, do you 
have a statement you would like to read ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cuacue. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would 
like to put in the record rather than read. If you would give me per- 
mission, I would like to say a few words orally to discuss the subject. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS, 
BEFORE THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


During the past year the Bureau has received further evidence of the in- 
creasing importance of our statistics and reports in serving the needs of labor 
and management as well as the Government and the public at large. 

Members of the committee will remember that during the Korean outbreak 
there was a great expansion in the use of wage escalators based on the Con- 
sumer Price Index. With the return of peacetime conditions and the achieve- 
ment of stability in the level of retail prices, which lasted nearly 4 years, cover- 
age of workers under this type of escalator provision declined appreciably. 
However, within the past year there has been a rapid growth in cost-of-living 
escalator clauses, affecting about 1,500,000 additional workers. Escalation was 
adopted in 1956 for the first time in such major industries as basic steel and 
meatpacking. It was reintroduced in the railroad industry. There is evidence 
that this growth will continue in 1957. 

This growth is due in part to an essentially new factor in industrial relations; 
namely, the growing popularity of longer term collective bargaining contracts. 
Until comparatively recently, agreements between labor and management were 
typically for a period of a year. Occasional contracts were for a longer term or 
were of indefinite duration, but were subject to reopening under various con- 
ditions. 

The 5-year contract in 1950 between General Motors and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers was a development of great significance. It was renegotiated in 
1955 for a 3-year term. Contracts running from 2 to 5 years on a firm basis 
(i. e., Without reopeners) are now found in many major collective bargaining 
situations. As a protection to the workers during the term of these long con- 
tracts, the use of wage-escalator clauses, based on the Consumer Price Index 
was widely adopted. Generally speaking, these clauses work both ways—waces 
increase when the index goes up and decline when it goes down. 
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An important feature of the rise of the long-term collective bargaining contract 
has been the growth of deferred wage increases. The Bureau has recently 
published a tabulation showing that more than 5 million workers in this country 
are scheduled to receive wage increases in 1957 that were negotiated in 1956 or 
earlier years. Such increases, coupled with wage escalation, insure a rise in 
the real wage rates of the employees covered by such contracts. 

A major factor in the intensified use of the index during the past year has been 
the rise in the index in 1956 above the extremely narrow range that it had 
followed for the preceding 4 years. This stability was in effect an approximate 
balancing of different trends for various parts of the index. Generally, the 
commodity items—foods, apparel, electrical appliances, ete.—were declining, as 
contrasted with the continuation of the postwar rise in rents and services. The 
recent breakout was due in part to what may be a strictly temporary situation; 
namely, weather and crop conditions during 1956. Last winter was the coldest 
experienced in Western Europe in several hundred years. AS a result, there 
were extensive crop failures in those countries. They had to buy some food 
from the American supplies. To complicate matters, our own spring was some- 
what colder than usual and several crops were late. This put a severe strain 
upon the supplies remaining from 1955, with consequent sharp price increases. 
For example, the retail price of potatoes in July was the highest ever attained 
in the history of this country. This shortage of fruits and vegetables was partly 
responsible for the rapid rise in the index last summer. When the new 1956 crops 
came in, food prices declined as they usually do after the harvests. However, 
the continuation of the long-run advances in rents and services, coupled with 
seasonal increases in automobile and apparel prices, caused the consumer price 
index as a whole to move into new high levels in the fall months. 

I should also note that we find that business firms and consequently Federal 
agencies are making increasing use of our Wholesale Price Indexes for contract 
price escalation in long-term supply or construction contracts and rental agree- 
ments. Among the important groups of manufacturers using these indexes 
have been producers of heavy power equipment for both electrical generating 
plants and ship propulsion and large electrical distribution equipment as well 
as producers for the heavy manufacturing industries. We are now reviewing 
the commodity content and weight structure of this index and will bring it up 
1o date during the coming years as new census data become available. This 
is heing done as part of our regular program and no additional funds will be 
needed for the purpose. 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

The committee will recall that last year we requested and the Congress 
provided us with funds to obtain rents by employee visit rather than by mail; our 
mail reporting system was breaking down. Likewise, we planned to extend 
our price reporting system into suburban shopping centers, where much con- 
sumer buying is now taking place. I can report to you that these projects are 
working out successfully. 

We believe the time has now come when we must begin to reexamine the 
basis of the index. Accordingly, we wish to propose that funds be toade avail- 
able to us for surveys of family-buying patterns in from 4 to 6 cities each year. 
The market basket we are now using consists of about 300 items. The relative 
importance of each of these items is based upon the large nationwide study 
which we conducted in 1950-51. This was an excellent study. It produce 
facts concerning family buying habits which in turn provided us with weights 
for the index that have served satisfactorily down to date. 

In the meantime, however, 5 years have now passed. During this period 
the average incomes of working people have increased something like 25 percent. 
Furthermore, since the Consumer Price Index has risen very little over this 
5-year period, these income gains represent a real rise in purchasing power. 
Our studies over the years have shown that whenever families had sustained 
increases in their incomes their buying habits changed. Statistics of consumer 
purchases show that some changes are already taking place. However, we have 
no information as to whether these shifts in buying have any real significance 
for our index or not. We cannot tell until we get some information on the 
exact nature and amount of the changes. 

Accordingly, we plan to check the existing consumer expenditures in a limited 
number of communities and with a small sample of families. Ten years ago, 
immediately after World War II, the Bureau operated such a check in several 
cities each year. In fact, it was this type of check which showed the need for 
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the major revision of the index for which the Congress provided funds during 
the period 1949-52. 

In other words, we want now to undertake a check on family expenditures 
in a few representative cities each year. If we find there are no significant 
changes in buying patterns, nothing more needs to be done. If, on the other 
hand, it turns out that the changes are such as to require some revision of the 
weights in our index, then we can present to you some plans for making these 
revisions. 

The increase requested for the Consumer Price Index provides for 20 positions 
and a total cost of $114,200. 


DIVISION OF WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


During the past year public demand for wage and salary information has 
been intense and widespread. For example, questions have been raised as to 
whether all groups of working people have shared alike in the rising wage levels 
and the rising standard of living. This has led to a demand for more detailed 
information on the wages and salaries of workers in a variety of industries, 
Thus, in cooperation with the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
is now completing a survey of the wages and working conditions of nurses and 
of employees in other occupations in the Nation’s hospitals... This survey was 
made in part because of the request of the American Nurses Association, which 
has contended that these facts were needed for systematic appraisal of the 
factors relating to the shortage of hospital personnel. Some preliminary infor- 
mation from this study has already been released to the public. 

Last year Congress provided us with funds to make a survey of wages and 
hours in retail trade. This has been a monumental undertaking, one of the 
largest wage studies that the Bureau has ever conducted. I can report to you 
that we have had the finest kind of cooperation from the retail industry in 
this survey. 

One of the critical problems raised by the retail industry itself was the 
measurement of wage differences between stores, based on size, location, or other 
factors. Our study will throw much light on these differences. We plan to 
begin tabulations of the data about March 1, and we shall have some results 
available by late spring. However, because we were not able to start the work 
as early as we originally planned, the full results will not be available until 
summer. 

We have, in addition, continued a variety of studies of wages by occupation 
in selected labor markets and for a limited number of industries. These studies 
are widely used by government, industry, and the general public. They are 
indispensable for the insight they provide on such important matters as the 
pattern of American wages, wage differentials due to skill and plant location, 
and the extent of various types of employee benefits. With funds provided by 
the Department’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, we have 
undertaken an important series of studies of the impact of the $1 minimum 
wage. We have also continued the monthly publication of information on cur- 
rent wage changes. 

In the closely related field of industrial relations the Bureau has maintained 
its current file of selected collective bargaining contracts for government and 
public use, has regularly issued its strike statistics and other current informa- 
tion, and has made a variety of special studies. During the past year, our 
studies in the area of health, insurance, and pension plans, and the file of plans 
we maintain, have been most useful to congressional committees and to several 
Federal and State agencies in considering legislation concerning the operation 
and administration of these employee benefit plans. We have issued, as part 
of the Department’s program, two bulletins dealing with the status of older 
workers under collective bargaining agreements. A comprehensive study of 
layoffs, recall, and work-sharing procedures in union agreements was recently 
completed. 

With the completion of the major study of employee earnings in retail trade, 
to which I referred earlier, we propose to continue our detailed wage survey 
work largely in the field of nonmanufacturing. This broad and important seg- 
ment of industry, embracing about two-thirds of all establishment employment, 
has necessarily been neglected. We have tended to concentrate our limited 
wage survey resources on studies in manufacturing industry, partly because 
of the many industrial relations problems in that area that create a strong 
demand for data, 





The result has been that wide gaps have developed in the available public 
information on wage structures and employee benefits in a number of non- 
manufacturing industries critical to the Nation’s economy. The Suez crisis has 
highlighted still further the national and international importance of some of 
these industries, such as petroleum. Wages in petroleum production and re- 
fining were last surveyed in 1951. Nonferrous metal mining has not been studied 
since the war. The most recent study of actual wages in bituminous coal 
mining was made in 1946. Even in manufacturing there are areas, such as the 
essentially new and vitally important electronics industry, for which detailed 
wage information simply is not available. 

It is our considered judgment that the Bureau’s wage survey program needs 
to be strengthened and some of the most conspicuous gaps eliminated by focus- 
ing greater attention, as we now propose, on important nonmanufacturing 
industries. At the same time, the nature of the demand for information is such 
that the Bureau cannot neglect its limited program of studies in manufacturing. 

The increase requested for this program provides for 22 additional positions 
and a total cost of $145,200. 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


At the last review of Congress extensive testimony was presented on shortages 
of scientists, engineers, and other highly-trained workers. This is in part the 
result of a drop in birth rates in the 1930’s, which created a shortage of young 
people coming into the labor force since World War II. There is real concern 
that these shortages may impede our economic growth and technological prog- 
ress, on which our national security is so dependent. 

We are now at the turning point in terms of population, however. The high 
birth rates of the 1940’s have sent a rising tide of children into the elementary 
schools, and now the high schools, and in a very few years this tidal wave will 
reach the colleges. Our schools and colleges have to prepare now to meet the 
needs of these young people. While this is a problem, it is at the same time an 
opportunity. If these young people select the occupations for which we need 
additional workers, and if the schools can furnish them with the kinds of edu- 
cation and training needed, we can meet our manpower needs. 

The Bureau, through its occupational outlook research program, makes a 
contribution by publishing factual information required for these career de- 
cisions and for planning education and training. In the summer of 1957 we 
shall issue to the public the third edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
This will show the outlook, the prospective wages or salaries, the working 
conditions, ete., in more than 500 leading occupations in the United States. A 
new edition of this handbook has been urgently needed, since the last one was 
issued in 1951 and was based on information prior to the Korean emergency. 
This previous edition sold over 45,000 copies at the Government Printing Office. 
We expect that the new one will be even more successful. There has been an 
urgent demand for it from the schools and colleges of the country, from the 
employment offices in the States, from the Veterans’ Administration, and from 
many professional organizations. Under the program which Congress approved 
last year, we plan to issue revised editions of this handbook every 2 years so 
that it will always be reasonably up to date. In addition, we are issuing quar- 
terly reports on the latest developments affecting employment opportunities, 
to keep a flow of this information moving out to the public. 

Almost every month last year the Bureau, through our employment statistical 
program, was able to report new records being set in the number of Americans 
who had jobs. The number of people working in business and industry and for 
Federal, State, and local government passed the 53 million mark in December. 
Another high point in America’s economic progress was reached late in the year 
when average hourly earnings of factory workers passed the $2 mark for the 
first time. In industry after industry new highs in employment and in earnings 
were reached. 

However, even when employment in the economy as a whole is expanding at 
a satisfactory rate, there are always sectors which lag behind or may actually 
decline. Industries like textiles and leather continued to show weakness in 
1956, and employment dropped in automobile manufacturing and lumber. How- 
ever, coal mining, which in recent years has lost thousands of employees, showed 
small but significant increases in 1956. 

Just as there is wide diversity among industries within the pattern of overall 
strength, there are wide differences among the various localities in the United 
States. In some of them employment has gone up dramatically, while other 
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areas have actually reported declining employment. Among the many areas 
which have shown substantial growth are Miami, Phoenix, and San Diego 
Among those in which employment actually declined over the year are Detroit 
and Evansville. 

This diversity among industries and areas points up the fact that even in boom 
times there are spots which bear watching and which may need special assistance. 

The governments of these cities and of the States in which they are located 
and the Federal Government are watching these employment developments. 
The Council of Ec's.omic Advisers relies heavily on the employment and hours- 
of-work statistics that we report. As you may recall, at the suggestion of the 
Council and with the approval of Congress, we instituted a new statistical meas- 
ure last year—hours of overtime worked in manufacturing industries. This is 
considered to be a sensitive indicator of employment changes. 

The employment statistics program provides the only current information on 
employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover in the nonfarm sector of the 
economy nationally, for all the 48 States and for more than 100 major labor 
market areas. We are asking for a total of $116,300. Our aim here is to main- 
tain and keep up to date the present level of our operations and to extend our 
labor turnover operations to the comparatively few remaining States not yet part 
of our program. You will note that the additional funds requested provide fo: 
only 5 positions, all of which will be outside Washington; the remaining funds 
are for grants to our cooperating State agencies. 

Specifically, our request in this program area includes the following: 

1. By the end of the current fiscal year, 40 of the States will have joined us 
in the new labor turnover statistics program approved by Congress over the last 
2 years. We are now requesting funds which will enable the remaining 8 States 
to join. With these additional funds—all to be transferred to the cooperating 
States—we will achieve the goal of having a complete program in this field cov- 
ering every State in the Union. $50,000 

2. We are requesting additional funds—all of which is to be transferred to ou: 
cooperating States—which is needed to pay the salaries of the present numbei 
of persons working in our program in State agencies. This will permit us t 
maintain the current level of our operations in this field. $35,000. 

2. There is today a governmentwide effort, in which other statistical agencies 
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have joined, to revise all of the employment and related information to a new 
standard industrial classitication system set up by the Bureau of the Budget 
This will require a major effort on our part to classify the industries in our 
statistics to bring them in line with recent technological and organizational 
changes in American industry. This is the beginning of a 3-year program it 
which we will be providing technical assistance and funds to our cooperating 
State agencies. This request provides for 5 positions and a total cost of $31,300, 


PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The measurement and analysis of productivity has in the past concentratea 
on examination of technological and economic progress of American industr: 
with a general recognition of the dependence of the real standard of living on the 
rate of improvement in productivity. In keeping with these interests the Burean 
published, in 1955, postwar trends of output per man-hour in manufacturing. We 
are now working on the 1954 Census of Manufactures for the purpose of carry- 
ing this series forward. We are also continuing work on estimates of produc- 
tivity for the total economy and for its major sectors, such as agricuiture and 
nonmanufacturing. 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the fundamental ré 
lationship of productiviy to wages. This has actually been translated int: 
some labor-management contracts which provide antomatic wage increases ot 
the basis of assumed improvement in productivity. 

This wage-productivity relationship highlights the need for more complete 
and more current information on productivity trends. We have been doing 
some work on developing interim indicators of changes in output per man-hour 
for current periods, and we expect to continue these efforts. These interi1 
measures, of course, are not as accurate as those derived from more detailed 
statistics, but they are useful for providing clues to recent developments, For 
example, we now have indications that output per man-hour of production 
workers in manufacturing increased at a significantly higher-than-average rate 
between 1953 and 1955. On the other hand, the scanty: information we hav 
points in the other direction for 1956—that is, a significantly lower-than-averag 
increase in output per man-hour. These annual figures must be used cautiousls 
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because they are based on preliminary data and because figures for a single year 
cannot be used to predict events for a following year. 

We have also been devoting some attention to other aspects of productiviey, 
specifically in the field of technological developments. We know that new tech- 
nology, such as automation, has diverse effects on the people and jobs in plants 
where it is introduced. It can provide benefits for many people, but may cause 
difficulty for others. Therefore, we have been studying automation by analysis 
if individual firms in order to see what their experience has been with respect 
to some of the personnel, wage, training and other issues which may arise. We 
hope that these studies will be useful to labor and management in other firms 
in adjusting to technological change. 

While these individual case studies are useful in their own right, they do not 
provide information on the broader effects of technological change. 

One step in studying this problem would be to examine the rate at which im- 
portant types of automation are being spread over plants and industries. One 
of the most dramatic of these is the electronic computer, which has already 
affected workers and managetuent in scores of offices and plants. We are asking 
for a modest increase in our budget to study the impact of the electronic com- 
puter—how fast it is being adopted and in what industries. From this we can 
develop information on net effects upon employment, shifts in occupations, 
changes in skills, need for training and other conditions resulting from the 
omputer’s use. We will obtain this information directly from the manufac- 
turers as well as the users of computers. 

The estimated cost of the additional work is $31,500, which includes é 
positions. 

In addition, we plan to do another type of study to examine one of th prob- 
lem areas arising from changing technology—the effects upon older workers. 


t 
This is a logical continuation of the Labor Department program dealing with 
problems of the older worker. A series of case studies of plants will concen- 
trate on the problems of the older worker who is faced with job displacement 
ir loss of skill resulting from new technology. These studies will carefully 
examine the effects of technical changes upon training, possibility of retraining, 
‘hanges in job status, output rate, and earnings of older members in our work 


force. Where these matters have been successfully handled, our studies will pro- 
vide guidelines to management for future use. 

The budget requested for these studies is equivalent to funds now allocated 
by the Department of Labor to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for studies of the 
der worker. 

The estimated cost of this work is $52,200 and includes funds for 9 positions. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


During the past year increasing public attention has been directed to the 
juestion as to what effect foreign trade policy has had on employment. Last year 
this subject was reviewed in hearings by the Ways and Means Committee and by 
the Joint Economic Committee. In our judgment this question will become in- 
creasingly critical since legislation concerning foreign trade policy will be before 
the Congress in the coming fiscal year. 

In order for the administration to exercise sound judgment and for the Con- 
gress to have the information on which to appraise the operation of the program 
‘insofar as employment is concerned), more accurate and detailed data are 
needed. 

We have never had any national analyses on an industry-by-industry basis 
concerning the amount of employment that may have been displaced by com- 
peting imports. This information has been needed for a long time, but this is 
i very difficult estimate fo make and no adequate resources have been available 
to do it on a thorough and comprehensive basis. 

Estimates of the volume of employment connected with foreign trade, either in 
export-producing industries or in industries processing imports, were made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on several past occasions, but the latest estimate 
vas for 1952. There have been many new developments since that time. 

We are asking for $119,750, including 23 positions, with which we would pro- 


effect of competitive imports mentioned above. 








CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Cracue. I would like to begin by emphasizing the growing use 
of our Bureau of Labor Statistics by industry and labor. I might cite 
that by mentioning the wage escalators, based on the Consumer Price 
Index. 

You may recall at the peak of Korea we had about 4 million workers 
in this country who had their wages regulated by that index. After 
that period, during the next few years, this number dropped. A 
good many unions w vent off the list and it same down to about 2 million, 
Within the last year and a half that has increased a great deal. There 
was an increase ‘of 1,500,000 in 1956 alone. We are back up to about 
the peak in Korea. The outlook for 1957 is that more unions and 
managements are going to put their contracts on this escalator. 

I would like to emphasize that at the present time a half point on 
this index means 1 cent per hour. If you think of 4 million workers 
on it, that means $80 million a year. I cite those figures for you to 
show how much pressure there is on us for accuracy in this index. 

Perhaps when you read the papers you see some comments that it 
is too high because of certain reasons; or you get some arguments that 
it is too low because we don’t take account of certain ‘things. We 
think it is about right, considering all the circumstances under which 
we operate. 

ADDITIONAL FACTORS IN SAMPLING 


If there is anything that can be done, we will come to you about it. 
Last year, you remember, we had asked you to give us the opportunity 
to collect rents by visit rather than by mail because we were not getting 
enough response. We have done that. We also wanted to get some 
of the discount stores in our sample, because the argument was being 
made that we were not getting the discounted prices. 

We are introducing these discount stores into the index. This year 
we are coming to you for a modest sum to study family patterns of 
expenditure. "This is something we did after W orld War II in a few 
cities each year. It has been 5 yore Ss since we revised the weights in the 
index, that is, the relative importance of the commodities and services 
that we have in the index. We think we ought to make a check to find 
out whether or not over the last 5 years there have been enough changes 
in the way in which the people spend their money to warrant some 
change in these weights. 

This is an issue that. will arise in the future, either from labor or 
management, if there is a feeling that the weights are out of line. 
That is the particular proposal I am making this year. 

You may, Mr. Chairman, want to ask me more about that later. 


EFFECT OF LONG TERM LABOR CONTRACTS 


Another feature of industrial relations which is becoming more 
important is the long-term contract. We are finding out that not so 
many are adopting a 5-year contract, such as General Motors and the 
United Automobile Workers adopted some years ago. But there is a 
strong movement to the 2-year and possible 3-year contracts. That is 
one of the factors which is resulting in this increased pressure on the 
Consumer Price Index, because the ‘longer time that the contract runs 
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the more the workers are likely to argue that they want to be protected 
against a rise in the index. 

By the way, I do want to stress the fact that during the life of the 
contract the wages may go down as well as up. W hen the index does 
go down in one-quarter or half year, there is a decline in wages. 

However, the long-term contracts are bringing in another feature 
that relates to our wage work, There are deferred w: age increases that 
go into effect during the life of the contract, a certain increase to take 
effect at a future date. 

We have just recently issued in the Bureau a release showing that 
about 5 million workers in 1957 will have deferred wage increases of 
greater or less amount under contracts that were signed in 1955 and 
1956. 

The general average of those increases is about 6 to 8 cents per hour 
in most of the industries. In building, which has higher wages, it is 
about 9 to 11 cents. Some more than that; some less. But generally 
it runs about 3 or 4 percent of wages. This practice is spreading also. 

I would think that there will be more emphasis on such increases, 
and this emphasizes our need for wage data. 


SPECIAL STUDY OF RETAIL TRADE WAGES 


Last year, you may recall, you gave us money for a special study of 
retail trade. I would like to report to you our progress on that. 

We collected 5,000 forms by contracting with the Census Bureau to 
collect from very small employers of retail workers. Those reports 
have already been sent for tabulation. Our mail response is 4,500 


reports and we have them in already. We are now finishing up on 
about 400 of the key firms which we visited to arrange for them to 
supply us the information. Those are the large ones. We will have 
over 10,000 reports when we are through. 

Our program is to have the first tabulations by the first of May and 
a pretty good report, not complete, by June. 

By the way, that money you gave us is not carried over. You will 
see that represented here by a budget reduction in our wage work. 


ADDITIONAL NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES TO BE SURVEYED 


However, we have asked next year for funds to do other similar 
studies, particularly in nonmanufacturing industries. 

I have listed here petroleum production and refining; coal, which 
we haven’t surveyed since 1945; nonferrous metals, and some of the 
new industries such as electronics in manufacturing on which there 
have been requests from both labor and management for wage data. 

Furthermore, in the Congress itself, and I expect in the country, you 
have the wage-price debate going on at the present time. I testified 
last week before the Joint Economic Committee on employment, 
wages, prices, and productivity. 

We will need wage information not only to serve the needs of labor 
and management but also to answer this whole question of wage-price 
relationships for Congress and the public. 





STUDY OF PRODUCTIVITY AND AUTOMATION 


In terms of productivity, which is another area in which we do work, 
and which is coming into the limelight at the present time, these long- 
term contracts with def erred wage increases base their wage increases 
on an assumption concerning produc tivity developments; that is to 
say, on how much output per man-hour is increasing. We have figures 
on manufacturing which we presented last ye We are trying to 
do some work on the productivity of the economy as a whole, the pri- 

vate economy excluding the Government. The problem comes up in 
this way: Real wages, as all economists know, d lepend upon the net 
productivity in the economy. They can’t be paid in any other way 
However, in actual fact productivity takes place plant by plant, lirm 
by firm, and industry by industry. 

So last year you authorized us to make some studies in automation, 
to study the introduction of improved machinery, and to find out how 
it oce urred and what were the results. We have produced 3 of those 
already and we are working on 4 more. 

We produe a 1 on an electronics conceria, 1 on an insurance com- 
pany, and 1 on a bakery. In doing this kind of work, we surveyed 
the way in which the machinery was introduced, the relationships 
with the employees before and after the introduction took place. I 
need hardly say that one of the difficult problems about getting in- 
creased output per man-hour is the problem of the reaction of the 
workers to something that may threaten their jobs. We studied the 
jobs that were eliminated and the jobs created in the process, the 
wages before and after, the amount of unemployment that resulted, 
and so forth. 

I have some exhibits here that show how the bakery study, for 
example, was widely used, not onlv in the bakery industry by unions 
and by management, but also in general economic and trade journals 
throughout the country. 


STUDY ON ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


This year we are asking for an opportunity to make an extension 
of that type of study by studying the electronics computer, which is 
one of the key machines that Will have the most effect on paperwork 
in years tocome. It is having a wide influence not only in the manu- 
fac turing industries, but also in nonmanufacturing and office work 
generally. One businessman in that field has estimated within 10 
years there will be 10,000 of these computers in operation, requiring 
170,000 skilled jobs, most of which are not now in existence. 

This study fits into the program on the skills of the work force 
which the Department is working on, in order to get people trained 
and qualified to fit the jobs that may arise. Also, of course, the em- 
ployment service has to bear in mind the problem of placing the 
people that may be displaced. 


STUDY ON OLDER WORKER 


In connection with this, we also have for the coming year a study 
on the older worker. You may recall that we did a study ae year 
on the productivity of the older worker, finding out whether or not 
the output per worker declined with age. 
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We chose two industries in which many older workers were em- 
ployed. We tried to find out in those industries, shoes and men’s 
clothing, whether or not there was any decline in output per man- 
hour of the older workers. That has been published in a bulletin 
which we have available here. I can indicate in a nutshell what we 
found; namely, that some older workers are just as good as workers 
40 years younger. The major difference is that there is a wider spread 
between them. Some do not do as well as young worke rs and some 
do even better. The conclusion we drew, for the use of labor and 
management and Government and anybody else who wants to look 
into it, is that older workers deserve a chance at the opportunity to 
produce i in these jobs. They show that they can do well, some of 
them at least. In other words, you treat them exactly as you would 
an applicant 25 years of age: Can you do the work or can’t you? 

This year we are asking you to continue that work in a study 
of the way in which management has handled older workers displaced 
by new technology. 

This shows up as an increase for us, but it is in effect a transfer 
of funds which are appropriated to the Department this year; in 
other words, we are simply shifting to this new study, but we have 
to show it to you as an increase. “What we found in our study of 
these automated plants, and also our study on the productivity of 
the older worker, is that in the plants in which automation has been 
introduced and in which older workers are involved, they are the 
ones that have the most serious problem. 

If an occupation, for instance, is wholly displaced by some new 
machine, a younger man can more easily switch to another occupation. 
The older workers are further up the scale; some have been super- 
visors of groups of semiskilled workers, and their readjustment is 
more difficult. Consequently, we want to study a number of concerns 
in which major changes of automation have been made or mechaniza- 
tion has occurred, and study the older workers, how the adjustments 
were made, what successful methods were used in adapting them to 
new jobs. 

OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


] would like to Say a few words about Inanpower and en p loyi nent 
Last year vou gave us money, Mr. Chairman, to do the Occupation: al 
Outlook Handbook. That is the first handbook on occupations that 
appe ‘ared since Korea. We actually published the previous edition 
in 1951, but the information in it antedates the outbreak in Korea, 

This revised handbook is ready to go to the printer in a few months. 
It will be available for the schools next fall. It is especially timely 
because we are just on the verge of a great youth expansion in the labor 
force in this country. Within the next 10 years there will be about 
5 million new workers under 25 years of age coming into the labor 
force, most of them after 1960. These youngsters are in high school 
now. 

If we want these youngsters to make good choices of occupat 10n. Now 
is the time to do it, and I think this is the way to do it. This handbook 
will be in all the schools. As you know, the last issue sold nearly 
50,000 copies. It does exercise an influence in the decisions that these 
youngsters make. 
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We are asking no money for this work, Mr. Chairman. In fact, 
there is a reduction of $20,000 because the printing of the handbook 
will not occur in this coming year. The handbook itself will be repro- 
duced every second year. 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN UNITED STATES 


In the field of employment statistics I might cite the fact that 
tomorrow you will have the announcement of the January figures for 
employment, hours and earnings in the United States. I ‘have the 
figures here. They are confidential until they come out tomorrow, 
‘These are our figures from some 300 industries or so, including all 
the major industries in the count ry except agriculture, for which we 
have employment in December and in January and a comparison with 
a year ago. 

You will be interested to know that there was a decline last month. 
The total number is about 51 million employees in all kinds of estab- 
lishments in the country, including the Government. The number 
came down 1,800,000 from December to Janu: ary, which is about usual. 
It is 1 million ‘higher than it was a year ago for this kind of 
employment. 

The average hourly earnings were $2.05 an hour, which was the 
same as December. It is up 12 cents an hour on the average from 
last year. The average weekly hours, however, are down 0.8 of an 
hour from December and they are down half an hour from last year. 

Then we have one more figure which you authorized us to do last 
year, or gave us the opportunity to do, namely, overtime hours, the 
hours paid for on overtime. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has always thought that was a 
very sensitive indicator of changes in business conditions because an 
employer will not pay overtime at extra rates if he can avoid it. ‘That 
figure declined a half hour during this last month. I cite this to you, 
Mr. Chairman, to emphasize the ‘fact that these figures in relation to 
employment for the Nation as a whole, for the major industries and 
for all the States and localities, although the State and locality figures 
are not available yet, give us some of “the earliest clues as to what is 
happening in the economic situation, and also the ones that will have 
most influence upon: 

Mr. Taser. Percentagewise how much would that half hour be? 

Mr. Cracue. It would be about 1 percent, a little more. The average 
was 40.2 hours per week, so that half an hour is about 1 percent. In 
December it was 41 hours. So it came down 0.8. That is about a 2 
percent decline. 

The matter of hours is very important because this is one of the 
ways in which the employer first quickly adjusts to any change in his 
economic situation. 

Mr. Latrp. Does that increase in the hourly wage rate over last year 
make up for the loss in the half hour? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. The earnings are $3.86 higher. The earnings 
this year were about $82.50 a week, 

Mr. Lar. The take home is higher ? 

Mr. Cracuer. There has been a consistently higher take home all 
year. That is the source of the purchasing power of the consumers. 

Mr. Denton. What was the percentage of increase ? 
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Mr. Cuacur. Twelve cents in $2. That is about 6 percent, 6 percent 
on a hundred. 

I might explain, Mr. Denton, that this is an average of the dollars 
of pay roll for the week divided by the number of people who drew it. 
So, of course, it doesn’t say what is happening to eee groups. 
It is also not a strict wage rate because it might be due to a reclassifica- 
tion of workers. 

If you include people at a higher grade, they would get more money 
but the rate for the grade might not be any different. You might 
promote a man from a $1.50 to a $1.75 job and it would show up in 
this figure. So we like to point out that while it is a rough guide, it 
is not exactly like a wage rate. 

I have a few small items in connection with this work in the field 
of employment. Since you will ask me to speak to them a little later, 
I won't comment on them now. 


EMPLOYMENT CONCERNED WITH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Finally, there is the last item which concerns employment connected 
with imports and exports. This is a matter in which the Bureau has 
been trying to produce figures for a long period of time. In 1953, the 
Ways and Means Committee requested that an estimate be made of 
the volume of employment directly and indirectly connected with 
imports and exports. This request was addressed to Secretary Weeks 
of the Department of Commerce. He got in touch with us, and our 

sureau supplied the figures which were applied to nonagricultural 
employment. The Department of Agriculture handled the field of 
agriculture. We get such requests from time to time. 

We have had no funds to really do an adequate job, and no funds 
to enable us to do it industry by industry and so get down to details. 

These broad general figures are rough and approximate. In 1953, 
when we did it, we had our old interindustry table, the input-output 
table drawn up in 1947, which gave us some quick reference as to how 
many workers were involved not only in the making of the article 
itself but in the transportation and in the mining of raw materials, 
and so on. Now that input-output table is no longer kept up to date. 
So we have to dig. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


If I understand the situation, a lot of the discussion that is going 
to occur in connection with the Trade Agreements Act coming up 
in 1958 is going to be on individual industries. 

I have a list here of about 50 that we have drawn up in the Bureau, 
industries in which we expect there will be questions asked on this 
subject. So we have requested some funds to enable us to do an ade- 
quate job in that field in anticipation of legislation that will be coming 
up. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes my general statement. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Mr. Foearry. In 1957 you had available $ $7,026,200 and you are 
asking for $7,768,000 in 1958, which is an increase of $741,800; is that 
right? 

Mr. Craaue. Yes, sir. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr, Foearry. One of your large increases, of course, is payment of 
$327,000 to the retirement fund. What did you ask the Bureau of th 
Budget for ? 

Mr. Ciacue. $8,105,800. 

Mr. Fogarty. Would you supply for the record the items that you 
requested that were denied by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Cuagur. Yes, we can. I have them here. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Series of bulletins covering the provisions of collective bargaining 


ON i on a re 5 ee ee es eo Bl ae STs, TO 
Wages and labor costs in foreign countries___________-____________-_- 2, 000 
CeIONES, “SPCUINNC Ue oe amntupeoonenne _. 20,000 
Pepaaewon in Buvommation  Mimaes. oo eo 20, 000 
Reduction in retirement contributions__.._.....-....-.-.-_-_....---- 15, 750 


Mr. Foearry. The first increase is your “Regular pay above 52- 
week base.” That is $20,000. That is something that is practically 
automatic. 

STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


The next increase is a 5-year program to shift the employment, 
hours, and so forth, to the standard industrial classification system, 
5 man-years. What do you want that for? 

Mr. Cracur. That is the new classification of industry which has 
been established by the Bureau of the Budget for all Government 
agencies. It will be put in by the census, when it takes the census 
of manufactures, in 1958, and all of us agencies have to comply with 
that or else our statistics of employment won't fit. 

So each of the agencies will be in asking for funds to enable them 
to make a comparable shift so that all Federal agencies will be togetlie1 
on this thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. sso all appropriation subcommittees are going to be 
faced with the saine request ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. What we are asking you for is 5 people, 1 in 
each of our regional offices, to work with the States, who cooperate 
with us in this employment statistics work. They furnish us with t! 
benchmark, I should explain that. 

The unemployment insurance system gets a complete count of all 
the workers covered in the State, down to 1 or more, 3 or more, or 
4 or more employees, and that is the basic employment figure we 
use in selecting our sample. We don’t collect from everybody every 
month. We collect from a good large sample but not from every 
one. 

So we use the State figures as a floor, so to speak, and we do owr work 
month to month on the basis of a sample. Once every year we correct 
it in case we have gone off in any way, and then we publish revised 
figures. 

The States must change a!) of their industry classifications, that is, 
not all the classifications, but those necessary to get themselves fitted 

with the census; otherwise the census dat: pub ished for the Nation 

is a whole and the unemployment insurance figures, which the States 
use and on which we depend, 1 will not be together. So I have asked 
for five people to work with the States to keep them uniform in mak- 
ing any changes in industry classification that need to be made. 
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Mr. Foearry. Is this a change in the policy of the Bureau of the 
Census ¢ 

Mr. Criacur. The census has always made these changes in the past 
from time to time because industries do change. For example, I men- 
tioned electronics. There is no electronics industry in our list now. 
We have to put various parts of other industries together to make it, 
because it is a new industry. It has grown. It is a combination of 
industries, of businesses mi iking pice r produc ts. 

I am not sure whether in this new standard industrial classification 
we have an elec tronics industry or not. We might. It would be made 

up of a lot of others that had formerly been shown differently. This 
pe: example that illustrates the point. 

Focarry. This is mainly to get in line with the changes in 
ee industry—new industries that ae been added that were 
not of any consequence 10 years ago when the last census was taken; 
is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, and also shifts in the products that a firm makes. 
Not only is there a shift in industry but a firm makes many products. 
These products may cause it to fall somewhere else in another industry. 
That might require a change in classification also. American in- 
dustry is changing rapidly. And if we sat with our old classtfica- 
tions, we might have some in which almost nobody was employed, say, 
making barre] staves or something like that: on the other hand, we 
would have a new industry that would be lost. 

These industries like to be treated as such, because they have not 
mly trade associations but also domestic and foreign interests, even 
tariff interests, that lead them to feel they shoul be treated as a 
separate industry. 

Mr. Focarry. And it would give you a more accurate census ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. These industries come to the Bureau of the 
Budget making representations as to where they would like to be 
classified. Our Bureau does not make those decisions. The Bureau 
of the Budget makes those. We must apply them to keep even. 


JOINT STATE-FEDERAL LABOR TURNOVER PROGRAM 


Mr. Foearry. What is the next increase of $50,000 for, “Funds 
for transfer to States to extend the joint State-Federal labor turnover 
program ?” 

It is to expand the existing program you have to additional States 
and more cities; is that right ? 

Mr. CLacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Two years ago you authorized 
us to begin, with the coope ration of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the coordination of the labor turnover material which was 
being gathered in the States and gathered here by us federally. 

We promised you 20 States the first year and we did that. We 
promised 20 Sts ates this vear. We have 15- 

Mr. Focarry. What was the result of this survey 1 year ago when 
vou had 20 States in the program ¢ 

Mr. Cracvue. These States are preparing the information for publi- 
cation on a State basis, coordinated with our publication at the 
national level. We still continue to publish just the national series. 

But at the moment they are collecting it and publishing, not all the 


States are publishing it yet, but they are collecting and will be pub- 
hshing—— 





USE OF DATA 


Mr. Focartry. How do the results of such a program help in an area 
of high employment? 

Mr. Cracur. First of all, they show the turnover, the rate of turn- 
over, the quits, the discharges—well, discharges don’t matter, the quits 
and layofts are the important things. 

They show the quits that occur, the rate of quits by industry and by 
firm; the local employment office, of course, can use that in order to 
determine whether or not this industry is, I suppose, a successful 
employer. 

If a lot of people are quitting, the office might want to find out why 
there was such a quit rate there. Layoffs are going to occur because 
an employer can’t help himself. He has to shut down. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell me why the local employment office would be 
interested in a firm that has a large number of quits. 

Mr. Cracur. I should not speak for the employment office. That 
comes under Mr. Goodwin. But I used to be the Director of that 
Service before I came over here, so I know something about it. 

They like to keep track of the situation with respect to turnover in 
a firm, first, because they like to supply them with workers, for one 
thing. They like to make as many placements as they can. They want 
the Employment Service to be of service to the employer. 

Secondly, they also want to know something about the firm from 
the point of view of referring people to it. If you have a situation, 
let us say, where there are a large number of quits in a firm, the office 
might be concerned about the kind of workers they send there or, 
possibly, talk with the firm about why the quit rate is so high, and 
whether or not anything can be done to overcome it, what are some of 
the conditions that bring this about. 

Mr. Foearry. As far as unemployment compensation is concerned, 
if the man quits he is not eligible for compensation, is he? 

Mr. CLacur. Sometimes he is and sometimes he is not. It depends 
whether he quits with good cause. This is an important point. Under 
the State unemployment-compensation laws a quit sometimes dis- 
qualifies a man completely in some States. He can never get benefits 
if the quit was not for good cause. In some States they disqualify him 
for a period of time. He can’t draw any benefits for 2 months, 10 
weeks, et cetera, and then they assume he is out of work because he 
can’t get a job. 

It is sometimes argued that the conditions under which this man was 
working were such that it was not unreasonable for him to quit, and 
then they might authorize him to get benefits. 


INCREASE FOR EXPANDING CONSUMER EXPENDITURE SURVEYS 
Mr. Focarry. What is your next one, of $114,200? This is ex- 


panding consumer-expenditure surveys. That is what you were just 
talking about ? 
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Mr. Cracur. Yes. We want to go into the three cities that we last 
surveyed in 1948. That was before we did our big revision survey, 
which you will recall, in 1950-51. We had, after World War I, 
been making surveys in a few cities each year, studying a few hun- 
dred families in each city to get the pattern of their expenditures. 

We would like to begin next year with Detroit, Washington, D. C., 
and Houston. 

We would like to pick up, also, 1 to 3 of the smaller places. If it isa 
large city, we will onty have one—— 

Mr. Fogarry. Why? 

Mr. Ciacur. Because we want to find out the amounts of money 
workers are spending on different items; food, for example—are they 
spending less money on food now, or more? The w ay we make the 
index is to get the prices of food, hamburger, pork chops, bakery 
products, and so on, but we assign each of these a w eight, based on its 
importance in the family budget. Meat makes up about 9 percent of 
the family budget. When there is a rise in the price of meat it is 
multiplied by 9, so to speak. Something else might be quite small 
in the family budget. 

A Congressman has written me a letter recently asking whether 
interest has a high enough weight in the family budget because so 

many people are buying homes on time. 

We use homeownership costs in our index. He has asked if the 
weight is sufficient. I am going to explain to him that it is based on 
1952 data. As people’s incomes increase, and they have gone up 25 
percent since we last made these surveys—I am talking about the bulk 
of the people who are in the salary and wage-earning groups in this 
country—in the past we have always found that when there is an 
increase in incomes to this extent, people shift their buying. Perhaps 
automobiles ought to have more weight in the index; perhaps some- 
thing else is weighted too high. It is this issue of w eights which 
brought about the big revision we had about 5 years ago. 


NEED FOR INDEX ACCURACY 


Complaints were arising that our index was not moving right be- 
ause We were assigning too much importance to some items and not 
enough to others. 


REVISION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Focarry. That leads me to the next question. I thought we 
gave you about $4 million to revise your index and I thought after 
that had been revised we would be in pretty good shape? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We have been for 5 years; we 
have been in good shape. I still don’t know that it needs revision, but 
I would like to check it now. 

To answer the questions that are being raised—it could be, Mr. 
Chairman, if we make this survey, that we may find everything is in 
good order. It oe also show whether we ought to make some , shift. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t disagree with that. Everybody, including 
labor and management, wants this index to be on the level. I know 
you get complaints from both. I have had complaints from both 
sides that they thought some of these findings that you have may have 
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been too low or too high. If there is one thing that has to be on the 
level it is the Consumer Price Index, because, as you say, one half 
point means a difference in wages of $80 million in 1 year. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. If it goes up 1 point, that is $160 million in wages 
which is automatic because of these contracts between the employers 
and the unions? 

Mr. Criacur. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, you anticipate that those contracts are going 
to expand in the coming year ? 

Mr. Cracve. It think it is almost certain in the contract bargain- 
ing of 1957—it is hazardous to predict, but I think so. 

Mr. Focgarry. I think you are right, because as long as we are in 
a rising economy there is all the more incentive for the unions to enter 
into such a contract. If we started to go the other way, then that 
would change things, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Ciacve. That is right. Some of them dropped off after Korea 
because the index was stable. 


EFFECT OF LONG-TERM CONTRACTS ON INDEX 


There is another point. The employers | like longer contracts. They 
are working hard to get up to 2- and 3-year contracts. The longer 
the contracts with no reopeners on the wages, the more the workers are 
going to ask for some kind of protection in that situation. 

Mr. Foearry. How many are affected with that type of contract 
now / 

Mr. Craeve. About 4 million. Of course, that says nothing about 
the number of times that it is used at the bargaining table in making 
the settlement in the first place. When labor and management sit 
down in 1957 to renew contracts, this index will be out on the table over 
and over again. Many millions undoubtedly use it in that way. I 
think I would like to mention one last point. Many employers are 
now applying to their white-collar workers the same principle they 
apply to their organized workers in the plant. They are regarding 
it as equits able that they should put their nonunion employees in the 
office on the same basis. ‘That expands the number of workers on the 
index also. It is greater than the number actually represented by the 
contracts themselves. 

Mr. Focarry. Let me get this straight in my own mind. If this 
index goes up one point or a half point 

Mr. Cracur. One-half. It means 1 cent an hour. 

Mr. Focarry. To these 4 million people? 

Mr. Cuiacug. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. And that half point would, with the existing con- 
tracts, be $80 million ? 

Mr. Cracur. A year. 

Mr. Foearry. If it went up 1 point it would be $160 million ? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, for the year. 

Mr. Focarry. How much has it gone up during the last year? 

Mr. Ciacue. In this past year it has gone up 3.5 points. 

Mr. Focarty. Three and a half times 80 is how much ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. About $300 million. 

Mr. Focarty. That really points up the fact that we have to keep 
abreast of any change that would have any effect on this index? 
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Mr. Cuacug. One of our problems, Mr. Chairman, is to keep answer- 
ing the erroneous criticisms we get. I spend a lot of time— 


CRITICISMS OF PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Foearry. I have had representatives of labor unions say, “You 
are low,” and I have had others saying they thought you were high. 
I know it is not an easy job to administer. All I want to do is make 
sure that this thing is on the level. 

Mr. Cracutk. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t want to be cutting any corners. 

Mr. Craaur. Both the labor and management people feel the same 
way. I have a labor advisory council and a business advisory council, 
and both those groups have committees on this index, and they go 
over everything with a fine-tooth comb. 

On both sides I would say the outstanding thing they want is to 
have it. be accurate. Either side is likely to point out that if a certain 
change were made it would improve the index. But both groups want 
it settled on a professional basis. 

Some people criticize without knowing. The New York Journal 
of Commerce gave me the opportunity last August to write 2 little 
articles, 1 on the Consumer Index and 1 on the W rholesale Price Index. 

Mr. Foecarry. I think we ought to put them in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


{From Journal of Commerce, August 16, 1956] 
CLAGUE ANSWERS THE CRrITICS—WHAaAtT CoNSUMER Price INDeEx Reatiy Is 


The new steel wage contract has revived interest in cost of living escalation and 
the importance of the BLS indexes in measuring price changes. As a result 
the BLS Consumer Price Index once again has come under criticism. In the 
following article, Mr. Clague gives his answers to these attacks. In a second 
article, he will deal with the BLS Wholesale Price Index.—H. L. 


By Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor 


For the 4 years, the BLS indexes, both wholesale and retail, have been 
comparatively stable, despite the fluctuations of individual commodities. Just 
recently, however, events have highlighted the movements of the indexes and 
this has caused renewed public interest in them. Such interest frequently leads 
to questions about them, and sometimes to criticism of them. So this is an ap- 
propriate time to remind users of the indexes of just what they are and what 
they are not, what they can do and what they cannot. I am grateful to the 
editors of the Journal of Commerce for this opportunity to present the facts 
concerning these indexes and to answer some of the criticisms now being 
advanced. 

1. CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


This index is probably the most widely used statistic in the world. It affects 
the lives and businesses of so many people that when it is issued to the public 
each month, it is carried in newspapers, as well as on radio and television, all 
over the United States, and in many other countries also. Yet many people who 
use this index have little or no idea how it is produced. 

The Consumer Price Index was originally created to meet an urgent public 
need. During World War I the Government found itself involved in wartime 
Wage disputes in the munitions industries and the shipbuilding centers. There 
Was an uproar about the rising cost of living. So the Government directed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to devise some measure of changes in the cost of liv- 
ing, a measure which could be used to help settle some of the wage disputes. 
The bureau responded by creating the Consumer Price Index. 
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What people spend 

The making on an index to measure changes in retail prices requires high skill 
and great care; but the basic idea is really quite simple. The first step is to find 
out how people spend their money—what they buy and how much of each. So 
in 1918-19 the Bureau made a survey of expenditures of wage-earner families 
with moderate incomes. Low-income and high-income families were excluded. 
So were farm families. White-collar clerical workers’ families were originally 
excluded, but have since been added. 


House-to-house survey 

The first step in constructing an index is to make a house-to-house survey 
to find out the goods and services bought by the families. The next step is to 
make up a market basket representing the expenditures of the average family. 
There are about 2,000 items which moderate-income families buy, but the prices 
for many of them change alike; so only a few hundred need be priced to reflect 
the change in the cost of the whole market basket. 

The third step is to go out to the stores where the families buy and get the 
prices at which the items in the market basket are sold. (Remember that some 
of these items are rents, streetcar fares, and services of many kinds.) 


How it is figured 

Finally, the index is calculated by simple processes of arithmetic. A price is 
found for each item by averaging prices charged in the different stores. Each 
item is given a weight or influence representing its importance in family spending. 
The prices are then multiplied by the weights, and the results shown in dollars 
just what the market basket would cost that month. The next month exactly 
the same items are priced again, and the same arithmetic performed. If any 
prices have changed (and some always do) then the dollar cost in the second 
month will be different from the first. The second month's figure is then divided 
by the first. Suppose it comes out 101.5. This means that the cost of the market 
basket rose 1.5 percent during the month. 

Note that the market basket and its weights are fixed: what is measured 
from month to month is the change in prices—that, and nothing more. 

Since we need to know price changes over long periods, we convert the per- 
centage changes from month to month to a fixed-base index by choosing some 
past period as a base (100). When the Bureau of Labor Statistics issues an 
index, we express it both ways—as a per cent increase from last month, and as 
index points in terms of our base period (1947-49 average—100). 


Index uses 

The uses of the index have grown greatly since its initiation in World WarTI. It 
served a variety of uses during the prosperity of the 1920’s and the depression 
of the 1930’s. But it was during World War II that it encountered its first major 
crisis. There is no need here to go into that controversy except to say that it 
arose partly out of misunderstanding of the index and its uses, and partly out 
of the inherent difficulty of index-making in a war period of rationing and 
controls. 

In the postwar period the index came into widespread use as an escalator in 
collective bargaining contracts. The best-known of these was the contract first 
negotiated between General Motors and the United Auto Workers in 1948, which 
was renewed twice, and which now runs to May 1958. The outbreak in Korea 
stimulated the use of such escalators and at one time the Bureau estimated that 
over 4 million wage and salary earners had their pay adjusted every 3 months 
by the index. 


Rebound of escalation 

During the recent period of stability, escalator contracts declined in popu- 
larity, although the Bureau estimated that by the end of 1955 there were still 
about 2 million workers covered by them. But now the settlement in the steel 
industry has added perhaps three-quarters of a million workers, and there are 
signs of renewed interest in other industries. 

This postwar surge of escalation reflects the confidence of labor and manage- 
ment groups in the index. This confidence is based upon detailed knowledge of 
the Bureau’s methods of making it. Since 1947 the bureau has had the advice 
and assistance of labor and management through its Labor Research Advisory 
Council and Business Research Advisory Council, each of which has a special 
committee on the Consumer Price Index. The Bureau has also had the assistance 
from time to time of technical committees appointed by the American Statistical 
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Association. In 1951 a congressional committee (House Education and Labor) 
investigated the index and commended the Bureau for its work. 


Criticisms 

Despite these evidences of public confidence and support, criticisms are still 
directed at the index. Many of these are not valid, being based upon misunder- 
standing or misinterpretation. Others are valid, but are not of great importance. 

Those which are both valid and important we try to correct. Congressional 
appropriation committees have always been responsive to the Bureau’s requests 
eoncerning the index. This year, for example, they provided funds to enable the 
Bureau to collect rents by personal visit instead of by mail. 

This brief statement is not the place to attempt answers to all the criticisms 
the Bureau has received. I propose to take a few typical ones, hoping that our 
response to these will show our awareness and concern about the need for 
maintaining the accuracy and integrity of the index. 


Market basket concept 

Take the market basket. Throughout the years critics have charged that it 
contains “luxury” items, which (they think) make the index too high because 
luxury items are high-priced. This argument is completely wrong on several 
counts. 

First, every item in the list is there because it is being bought by moderate- 
income families. The list reflects the way these families actually live and not 
our opinion as to how they ought to live. The Bureau does not attempt to decide 
what are “luxuries” in family buying. 


“Luacury” items 

Second, a high-priced item doesn’t make the index high. The importance of 
an item in the index depends not only on the price of the item but also on the 
number of people who buy it. A new car may be priced at $2,000, and a streetcar 
fare at 20 cents, but the latter may count as heavily as the former in making the 
index move. In the weight of automobiles, allowances are made for the families 
who don’t own cars; also for the fact that many buy second-hand cars, and that 
in any case the family buys a car only once in several years. 

On the other hand, subway and bus fares are paid daily by millions of people. 
When the New York subway fare went from 5 to 10 cents in 1948, that alone 
was sufficient to raise the national index a tenth of a point. 


Changes in components 

Another criticism concerning “luxury” items in the market basket arises from 
a misunderstanding about why new items are added to the index list from 
time to time. 

Earlier I said that the market basket remains fixed. That is true for long 
periods of time. But eventually people’s buying habits change so much that 
the Bureau has to make a revision of the list and of the weights. 

Six years ago Congress appropriated funds for a survey of family expenditures 
in 1950-51, as a result of which we made our most recent revision of the index 
beginning in January 1953. 

In the first study (1918-19) radio and television sets were unknown, very 
few families had automobiles, and the great majority were renters. In 1950-51 
most families had radio and television sets, a great majority had autos, and 
about half were buying their own homes. That is why we have made provision 
in the present index for items covering the costs of home ownership (in addition 
to rents). 

Thus, the new items in the index are not luxuries today, but represent the 
actual buying habits of moderate-income families in the early 1950’s. 


Pricing methods 

Certain criticisms of the index relate to the Bureau’s pricing methods. Re- 
cently, there has been much talk about fair trade versus discount house prices. 
The argument is that the Bureau accepts list prices which do not represent the 
prices that families actually pay. 

The Bureau collects prices in a representative sample of stores (including 
specialty shops) where moderate-income families buy. Discounts and allow- 
ances on list prices are reported by these stores and are reflected in the index. 
However, the sample of stores does not include discount houses as such, many 
of which are shortlived and provide fewer services to customer. Thus, when 
discount houses first appeared, there were some price reductions which the 
Bureau did not catch. Eventually, though, the department stores, and par- 
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ticularly the specialty appliance shops, reduced their prices to meet the compe- 
tition, and these reductions show in the index. Besides, the effect of discounts 
on the index is very small. The total of all the appliances and furnishings 
es to discount practices represents far less than 5 percent of the market 
asket. 


What about sales prices? 


Questions have also been raised about the Bureau’s treatment of sales prices— 
both the seasonal sales in clothing and house furnishings, and the weekend sales 
in foods. Many people think that we do not get an adequate reflection of sales 
price reductions. 

For clothing and housefurnishings, the Bureau uses sales prices in the index 
when the sale is in effect for 2 weeks and includes a full selection of the item; in 
other words, when the goods are generally available to all comers. It does not 
use limited, close-out sale prices. 

Weekend prices 

Prices for food items are collected during the first part of the week which 
contains the 15th of the month. Critics contend that the index would be lower if 
the prices were collected during the weekend sales. In this regard, it must be 
remembered that the index measures the month-to-month changes in food prices. 
Therefore, the question is, would the index be different if we measured the 
month-to-month changes in weekend prices, rather than the month-to-month 
changes in early-week prices? Our studies indicate that the trend of the index 
would not be significantly different. Over a 10-month period in 9 cities we 
constructed 2 indexes for frying chickens and for eggs—-one based on early-week 
prices and the other on end-of-the-week prices. 

For the 9 cities combined, there was no significant difference in the indexes for 
each item. In the dividual cities some differences were obtained, but the end- 
of-the-week indexes were not consistently lower than the indexes based on early- 
week prices. 

Our conclusion is that lack of week-end sales prices in the index does not have 
any significant effect on the trend of the index. Extensive advertising of spec- 
tacular price reductions for a few items tends to obscure the fact that for most 
items early-week and week-end prices are the same. 


Measures average family 

There is one final point on the Consumer Price Index. The index measures the 
change in prices experienced by the average city family. As such, it does not 
reflect the savings which a housewife can make by shopping around for the 
lowest prices on the item she usually buys or to find cheaper substitutes. The 
index does not measure changes in that spending of families which results from 
changes in their manner of living. It measures only the change in spending 
caused by changes in prices for the same quantity and quality of goods and 
services. 

(A second article dealing with the BLS Wholesale Price Index follows. ) 


{From Journal of Commerce, August 17, 1956] 
CLAGUE ANSWERS THE Critics—Topay’s WHOLESALE Price INDEX BETTER 


The new steel wage contract has revived interest in cost-of-living escalation and 
the importance of the BLS indexts in measuring price changes. In an article 
printed here yesterday, Mr. Clague answered criticisms of the BLS Consumer 
Price Index. In the following article, he discusses the BLS Wholesale Price 


Index. 
By Ewan Clague 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


II, WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


This index is designed to measure the prices of farm and industrial commodi- 
ties in their primary markets. The name really means prices in wholesale or 
large-scale lots—for example, wheat in Minneapolis, hogs in Omaha, manufac- 
tured good f. o. b., ete. 

This index, too, is widely used in contracts, particularly among businessmen. 
In some industries, practically all contracts by manufacturing firms with their 
suppliers are escalated by the Wholesale Price Index, or some segment of it. 
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Billions Involwed 

Many Government contracts with private industry contain escalation clauses— 
for example, contracts by the Navy Department and the Maritime Commission 
for the building of ships or the purchase of turbines. Scores of billions of dol- 
lars are involved in commercial contracts of this kind. 

Since this index is constructed by the same general methods as the Consumer 
Price Index, there is no need here to go into an extended explanation of its 
construction, 

However, it is necessary to emphasize that in the last revision (1952) some 
major changes were made. The number of items included was increased to 
nearly 2,000, including many additional finished products which had not been 
in the old index. 

The purpose of this was to make it more representative of the entire business 
economy and to make it more useful to businessmen. 


Made index more stable 

The effect of this change was to make the index as a whole more stable than it 
was before. The old index (before the revision) had fewer commodities and 
was heavily weighted with raw materials. So it was more sensitive to changes 
in business conditions and moved up and down more quickly and more widely. 

However, the present index is a better measure of the total price situation, 
while at the same time it has all the advantages of the old. We now issue 
separate indexes of the price movements of commodity groups and subgroups— 
food, farm products, metal products, chemicals, etc. 

In addition, we publish separate indexes for raw materials, for intermediate 
products, and for finished products. A user of the index today can readily dis- 
tinguish the fast-moving price areas in the economy from the slow movers. 
This makes the index a better tool for the analysis of overall business conditions. 


Complicates pricing problems 


At the same time, this change has created more difficult pricing problems for the 
Bureau. Farm products and other raw materials often change hands in open 
markets where the price is clearly defined. Finished goods are not only more 
specialized and less standardized, but their prices are quoted by the individual 
firm. 

This problem has given rise to the criticism that the Bureau does not obtain 
the actual transaction prices of finished goods; that discounts are frequently 
made, but not recorded. Consequently, so the argument runs, the prices used 
by the Bureau in the index are too high and are fictitiously stable. 

Our answer is, first that we do try to get reports of prices actually charged, 
and, second, that the effect of premiums and discounts on the index as a whole 
is not as great as many people think. We do not get the first shadings of price, 
whether discounts or premiums; but as soon as these become common they 
are reflected in our price reports. 


Lags don’t last long 


The index, or at least some parts of it, lags a little in catching price changes, 
but the lag is not very long, nor is the special discounting large enough to make 
a big difference. If users of the Wholesale Price Index will remember that it 
provides useful breakdowns of price changes in the different production pro- 
cesses, they will be able to make more effective use of it. 

All these details are not shown in the preliminary press releases which are 
published in the newspapers; however, those who want the detailed price in- 
formation can get it by asking to be put on the Bureau’s mailing list for the 
final monthly report. 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY WAGE STUDIES 


Mr. Foearty. Your next increase is $145,000 for the expansion of 
industry wage studies. What is that for? 

Mr. Ciacve. That is to make additional studies in industries which 
we have not studied for a long period of time. 

Mr. Focarty. How much are you spending in this line item now ? 

Mr. Cracur, This, Mr. Chairman, I was proposing as a carrying 
on of the $150,000 you gave us last year for retail trade. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Is this where the retail trade—— 

Mr. Ciacue. You gave us $150,000 to do a wage study. I will be 
closing it out. 

Mr. Focarry. You have come in with the same amount for some- 
thing else? 

Mr. Cracur. We think, in respect to retail trade, that this was the 
first time that a large comprehensive study had been authorized by 
the Congress in this general area of nonmanufacturing. We think we 
ought to do more in this nonmanufacturing field. We have tried to 
cover manufacturing pretty well. That is where the big demand is, 
where there is more organized labor, organized management, and more 
pressure on us to do studies. But in this field there is less knowledge, 
and we have much less information and make studies much less fre- 
quently. So our appeal to you is that we think we ought to carry 
on activities in the nonmanufacturing industries which I cited there, 
some of which are quite critical at the present time. 


EXPANDING STUDIES ON AUTOMATION 


Mr. Focarty. You are requesting $31,500 for the purpose of ex- 
panding studies on automation? How much are you spending in that 
field now ? 

Mr. Criacur. Approximately $30,000. 

Mr. Foearry. You are doubling it, then ? 

Mr. Cuacun. Yes. We presented this to you last year, but you 
did not provide us with it. We have come back again to ask you 
again to consider it. We have been making studies, as I indicated. 
This is the kind of study we have been doing now, studies of automa- 
tion technology, a case study of a large mechanized bakery. This was 
done with both union and management cooperation. I thought I 
would like to show you the way in which that echoes and reechoes 
through the economy and through all the industries. 

Here is the United States Chamber of Commerce’s comment on it in 
its monthly letter, the Economic Intelligencer. It appears in the 
bakery trade journals. The American Brewer, a trade journal of 
the brewery industry, picked it up. The importance of this kind of 
study is to show how labor and management can cooperate in getting 
productivity. 

I do want to emphasize again, as I said earlier, productivity as a 
statistic just measures the economy as a whole, or some of its parts. 
Productivity, as it takes place in action, occurs right at the bench or 
in this department or in this particular firm, where labor and manage- 
ment have to come together to agree on what isto be done. If you want 
to have good industrial relations afterward, that agreement must be 
reached first. One of the important things about this bakery study is 
that the union cooperated in it and endorsed the study. The manage- 
ment has sent it throughout the industry. This is the way in which 
productivity increases can take place with good industrial relations. 
That was our objective in making the study. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


_ In the new one, which we plan to make, we wanted, to get a look 
into the future. ‘That is why we chose a particular spectacular kind 
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of mechanism, the electronic computer; and there are a number of 
them. These are beginning to have tremendous effects and displace- 
ments in offices, insurance companies, manufacturing companies, and 
so forth. But the computers are to be delivered about 2 years hence. 
So we could get a 2-year preview of what will be likely to happen. 
What we hope to do is go to the manufacturing companies who make 
the computers, ask them to show us their orders and find out where 
these will be placed, in what localities and industries 2 years hence. 
Then by studying the amount of displacement these bring and the 
new jobs that are created, we would have a basis in the Department 
of Labor for planning for training the people for the new jobs, with 
the Employment Service being geared to ath any displaced people. 
It is kind of a forecaster. 


OLDER WORKERS SURVEY 


Mr. Focarry. Tell us about the other increase of $52,000. That 
isa transfer from the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Cracur. Except that it is not a transfer. It is shown as a de- 
crease by the Secretary’s office and I have to show it as an increase. 
It is the amount of money I have this year for making another older 
worker study. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED OUT OF THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. Fogarry. What has been transferred to you then out of the 
Secretary’s Office as far as dollars are concerned ¢ 


Mr. Jones. The same amount. 

Mr. Fogarty. In addition to that? 

Mr. Jones. $50,000 this year. 

Mr. Focarry. This is all the transfer you received out of the Sec- 
retary’s Office ? 

Mr. Jones. We are receiving it by allocation from the Secretary’s 
office. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is being transferred out of the Secretary’s 
office to the Bureau of Labor Statistics ? 

Mr. Jones. $50,000 for 1957. 

Mr. Dopson. Plus the revolving fund. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that make up the difference of $139,000 ? 

Mr. Jones. No. The revolving fund is the $139,000, and that is not 
inclusive of this $52,000. 


STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF TARIFF CHANGES 


Mr. Fogarry. Tell us about this increase of $120,000 for the effects 
of tariff changes? How much are you spending in that field now ? 

Mr. Cuacur. We are just doing it with such people as we have 
available. 

Mr. Focarry. Just a hit-or-miss proposition with part-time 
personnel ? 

Mr. Cracus. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t have any specific sums set aside or any 
number of man-years budgeted for this ? 

Mr. Cracur. No. Ihaven’t kept track of it. 
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Mr. Fogarry. It is anew program ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. Let me say a few words in support of 
that. One of the things we do, Mr. Chairman, is comment on the con- 
gressional bills sent to the Department that have a bearing on im- 
ports and exports. Last year we had altogether about a dozen bills 
involving miscellaneous commodities on which we wrote brief analy- 
ses for the Secretary. This year we have received in only a month a 
total of some 15 bills, I believe, on which we are required to comment, 
This, we think, is just an indication to the extent that this subject is 
going to come up. Many of these issues are being raised by bills 
introduced in the Congress. However, that analysis of bills is not 
the biggest job. The largest problem is analyzing the employment 
situation in the industries in which tariff problems are going to arise. 

I have here a list of approximately 50 commodities on which we in 
the Bureau expect that there will be some issues raised in one form 
or another. Our estimates heretofore have been of this global kind, 
so many million workers having jobs affected by imports or exports. 
Our estimates have been done in a rough fashion and have furnished 
a rough guide. The decisions you are going to make will be made 
on the basis of these individual commodities. The industry employ- 
ment estimates and the global totals require a great deal of work. 
That is why I have asked for those funds to do this work. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Fogarty. I asked Mr. Goodwin of the Employment Services 
the same question. As you know, the Tariff Commission is basically 
the Government agency that should handle most of these problems. 
If you are going into this field and it is going to be carrying out re- 
sponsibilities of the Tariff Commission, why shouldn’t they reimburse 
you for this work? 

Mr. Criacur. Mr. Jones, do you have a copy of our law? In the 
first place, we think this is our work and that the Tariff Commission 
is not doing it. As a matter of fact, I think it would be difficult for 
them to equip themselves to do it. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t say that you shouldn’t be doing it, if you are 
better equipped to do it, but it seems to me that the Tariff Commission 
ought to reimburse you for doing this work. 

Mr. Cuacur. Let me read you the law under which we have been 
operatin, which was first passed in 1884: 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics to ascertain the 
effect of the custom laws and the effect thereon on the currency of the United 
States * * *. He shall establish a system of reports so that he can report on 
the general condition of the leading industries of the country. He shall also 
obtain such information on the various subjects committed to him as he may 
deem desirable from different foreign nations. 

It is under this general heading that we have maintained our small 
division of Foreign Labor Conditions, which, however, is not involved 
in this particular project we are talking about, because this one con- 
cerns domestic employment. 

Mr. Taper. Is that a new law? 

Mr. Cracue. No, it was first passed in 1884 when the Bureau of 
Labor was created, and revised in 1888. It has remained so down to 
the present time. 
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Mr. Foegarry. Does that conflict with the President’s budget for 
this coming year where he refers to the Tariff Commission and says: 

The Commission is charged with determining the impact of United States 
tariff and trade policies on domestic industries and providing information, re- 
ports, and recommendations to the President, Congress, or public on these 
matters? 

Mr. Ciacuer. I don’t know that I can answer that directly. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is on page 169 of the President’s budget for 
1958. 

Mr. Cracve. The Secretary of Labor has a responsibility for 
evaluating the effect of tariffs upon employment. I don’t notice the 
work “employment” there, although I suppose you could consider it as 
being part of that statement. However, with respect to employment, 
we are the agency that has all the employment data that I have spoken 
about. We have the earnings data. We are making studies of pro- 
ductivity. That is one of the things that we have to calculate, the 
output per man-hour. We have the wages, which, of course, come also 
into consideration when this problem is being analyzed. We try to 
collect foreign wages through our Division of Foreign Labor Condi- 
tions. I would say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I think it is appro- 
priate that we are the ones who should do it. Asa matter of fact, when 
anyone is called upon to make these estimates, we are the ones called 
upon. 

Mr. Focarry. In this instance, this is a program initiated by you? 
This isn’t a request by some other Government agency ? 

Mr. Cracve. No. 

Mr. Focartry. This is something you feel is your responsibility and 
you have initiated this program ? 

Mr. Ciacvue. I initiated it myself. I don’t feel I ought to continue 
issuing these kinds of figures without more work; we were also doing 
what I thought was an incomplete job. As I said a little earlier, in 
connection with the Consumer Price Index, we feel that statistics com- 
ing from this Bureau should have the confidence of the people. I don’t 
like to issue casual statements, in which we make the widest estimates, 
without industry data, although they may be better than others float- 
ing around. It seems likely that there will be a lot of congressional 
attention to this problem next year. 

Mr. Focarry. There will be. 

Mr. Donson. This is one of the projects that the Secretary instructed 
me to do everything possible to justify to the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress, because he saw a very definite need for this kind of 
program. 

Mr. Focarry. I think there is a need for it myself. I don’t want 
you to get into the field of the Tariff Commission unless they reim- 
burse vou for the work you do for them. 

Mr. Ciacve. I can assure you one thing, they are not doing it now. 


NONREIMBURSABLE WORK FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Fogarry. That doesn’t make any difference to us. Do you get 
reimbursed for most of the work you do for other Government 
agencies ? 

Mr. CLacur. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Focartry. For what Government agency are you doing work 
and not getting reimbursed ? 
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Mr. Cuacus. That would be hard for me to summarize. 

Mr. Foearry. I noticed in the budget the other day that you are 
receiving reimbursements from several Government agencies; in fact, 
1 read off the list when we were talking to Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Cuacur. The National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. Health, Education, and Welfare was another 
one, other bureaus in the Department of Labor, the Military Estab- 
lishment, and several others. 

Mr. Ciacur. We have had some private funds from the producers’ 
council interested in housing statistics. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fogarry. What work are you doing that you are not getting 
reimbursed for? Are you doing any work for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization ¢ 

Mr. Cracue. A little. 

Mr. Fogarry. Are they reimbursing you for it? 

Mr. Cuiacur. No. We do that as a service for them. Mr. Chairman, 
you have to handle it this way : If a project that we do for an outsider 
is relatively small, and is in line with our duties, we don’t attempt to 
charge. If, from the outside, for example, a trade union or an em- 
ployer wrote in and asked us for some information which it was 
reasonable for him to request, we would supply it and we don’t charge. 
We also don’t bother with small items. 

Mr. Focarry. You collected $5,400 from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1956. 

oo Criacue. Yes, because they asked us to go out and do a specific 
job. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you call that a small item? 

Mr. Cracue. I was thinking of $100 and $50, things like that. 

Mr. Fogarry. I wouldn’t think you would charge for that. I 
wanted to be sure, though, what you meant by “small.” How much 
do you estimate you will receive this fiscal year, for these special jobs? 

Mr. Jones. We expect during this year, as a total, to collect, in 
addition to the funds which Congress appropriates, $835,000, which 
roughly would amount to something around 12 percent of our appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Foearry. What work are you performing now for any other 
agency of any sizable sum, say from $5,000 up, that you are not being 
reimbursed for? 


REIMBURSEMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Jones. I have a list here outlining those various working funds 
which are transferred to us for work for other agencies, as well as 
reimbursements and trust funds. 





(The list is as follows :) 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Funds from sources other than direct appropriations, 1957 (estimate) 


Working funds $415, 450 
Reimbursements 60, 500 
Allocation accounts 246, 789 
Trust funds 112, 202 
Wotns kG i ec ae ae kd ll ae 
Working funds: 
Atomic Energy Commission: To conduct Consumer Price Index for 
Richland and place-to-place comparisons of Richland with Seattle 
and Portland 4, 900 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 
To provide for mechanical tabulations of performance records 
and monthly reports of schedules mailed 4, 500 
Colection of poultry, egg, fresh fruit, and vegetable prices 
Department of Labor: 
Bureau of Apprenticeship: To prepare and maintain a punch- 
eard file and to prepare tabulations of apprenticeship studies_ 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: Preparation of punch- 
cards and tabulations of Federal occupational injuries 
Wage and Hour Division: To conduct special industry wage 
studies in connection with the amended Walsh-Healey wage- 
determination program; and to determine economic effects of 
the amended minimum-wage legislation; to conduct a survey 
of minimum-wage impact studies; and mechanical tabula- 
tions of case-investigation data 258, 400 
Women’s Bureau: To conduct a survey of economic status of 
hospital personnel 18, 500 
Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ships: 
Monthly indexes for average straight-time hourly earnings 
for the shipbuilding and repair industry 5, 100 
Collection of man-hour data from private shipyards and prep- 
aration of monthly reports thereon 15, 000 
Executive Office of the President, Office of Public Works Plan- 
ning: To provide an inventory of federally financed public works 
projects survey 17, 250 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: To provide for mechanical 
tabulations and statistical data services in connection with the 
7, 200 
National Science Foundation: Analysis of scientists covered by the 
national scientific register survey ; planning survey of changes in 
research and development since 1953; and conducting the survey 
of research and development in industry 28, 750 
Veterans’ Administration: Preparation of the Occupational Outlook 
Review and an occupational outlook report on technicians who 
assist engineers and scientists 


Total -wormne: Came ee 415, 450 
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Funds from sources other than direct appropriations, 1957. (estimate )-—Con. 


Reimbursements: 
Airmail postage used in transmitting statistical material_.._._..__~- 
American Chemical Society: Mechanical tabulations of data from 
California chemists and chemical engineers in connection with the 
pees LC. BIOLUS. BOPV OT on ie a ectinmienm inn sR we 
Atomic Energy Commission: Weighted average hourly earnings for 
I NN cs een eie eonensntnrnstinne nernvn td AT <b 
California State Personnel Board: For the cost of a comprehensive 
investigation and survey of working conditions and wages and 
salaries paid in private employment in the Los Angeles area to 
serve as a basis for determining municipal salary schedules_____-~ 
City of San Francisco, bay area salary survey committee, and Per- 
sonnel Commission of Los Angeles Schools: For cost of a compre- 
hensive investigation and survey of working conditions and wages 
and salaries paid in private employment in San Francisco__-_- 
Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research Service: 
Mechanical tabulations of family progress reports adjust- 
NR ee aad igtitn tis nits 0st nbs De einen cie aan aati k lee teneeene hone 
Mechanical tabulations of data for the study of labor used 
for farm overhand work, Nebraska, 1954_.._.---.----- 
Soil Conservation Service: Mechanical tabulations of motor 
Ne RON 1 ORs i ail ih ee tet eenilead—hsesn niet mo 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Mechanical tabulations of farm real estate sales__...____- 
Mechanical tabulations of Colorado sugar beet survey__-_- 
Department of the Army: Cost of living studies of allowances for 
members of the military services on duty at stations outside the 
RE Re el seen hee bases ine ewastuyhho =< 
Department of Labor: 
Bureau of Employment Security : 
Mechanical tabulations of employment, turnover and pen- 
OG BN Goasistclninnss~onainee ee neponud~-eidasnabi~ 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employees performing 
services on a temporary basis...................-.._.- 
Mechanical tabulations of occupational data in connection 
with functional occupational classification structure___-_ 
Wage and Hour Division: Selection of a sample of firms for 
compliance investigations from BOAST puncheard file___.-- 
Women’s Bureau: Mechanical tabulations of a survey of women 
Fe Rs elk 45 ~~ potbincn dats debinten hs dnen<ednide ees 
Department of State: Cost of living studies in Washington, D. C___- 
Federal Communications Commission: Mechanical tabulations of 
television station network survey__..-----.--.--_...---- -- 3 tee 
General Electric Co.: Mechanical tabulation of new dwelling units 
authorized by local building permits._._......-............----- 
General Services Administration: Reimbursement from sale of 
scrap paper stock and overage and beyond-repair equipment__-__ 
International Monetary Fund: 
Tabulation of international trade statistics and geographic 
monetary summary tabulations___-_.....--.-...-.--...- 
Mechanical tabulations of combined trade of selected indus- 
trial countries with all partner countries___.._._______-~- , 
Reproduction on unprinted cards of certain trade by country, 
data for years 1954 and 1955, for the statistical office of the 
I a a sawinlabseiublipeh os 
The Twentieth Century Fund: Mechanical tabulations of data from the 
Der Seeeraeueeey POMntIns SWIG) |... 8 a ie nnn nnn ccc 
Photostatic copies of nonconfidential union agrements for various 
labor and employee organization and individuals_.__..._....___- 
Special computations and tabulations of data requested by private 
Pay EOIN: RUG COURIC oso eer ect i aimincmmandnnincan 


Total reimbursements___......______-___ a a ea 


$10 


50 


3, 000 


750 


6, 650 


913 
5, 579 


1, 000 


250 
550 


7, 372 


60, 500 
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Funds from sources other than direct appropriations, 1957 (estimate )—Con. 


Allocation accounts: 
International Cooperation Administration : 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations: Summaries of 
labor-management relations in selected United States in- 
GEOG OD atic ccoane eens cies 


Division of Foreign Labor Conditions: 
Summaries of labor conditions in selected cooperating 
countries 
TEP re I OR | Ura ecereneceriogep-odages ernment 
Consultant services (El Salvador) 
Training program administration 


Total, foreign labor conditions___.__._._.__.___.---------- 130, 289 
Division of Machine Tabulation: Voucher payment and per- 
sonnel data tabulations 


Total International Cooperation Administration 
Department of Labor: Survey of promotion and employment of the 
CD I i setae catia i at nt Ri tain aries cian 50, 000 
Federal Civil Defense Administration: Planning, development and 
coordination of Bureau of Labor Statistics civil-defense activities. 6, 000 


Dat: Opeth: DARI ecireisicaiicisialcRlacab Ae bias atc sepdgines _. 246, 789 


Trust funds: 
American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C. To collect, prepare 
and publish department store inventory price Indexes___-_~_- 20, 100 
American Chemical Society: Mechanical tabulations of data fron. 
questionaires on the 1955 professional and economic survey 5, 350 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc.: Survey of professional 
and administrative personnel in work with the blind_ 7, 945 
City of Milwaukee: Preparation of consumers price index for 
Milwaukee 9, 600 
Producers Council Inec.; Copper & Brass Research Association ; 
National Association of Home Builders; and University of Penn- 
sylvania: Special tabulations of construction characteristics__ 30,428 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania: Tabulations of ex- 
penditures and income data from the 1950 Consumer Expendi- 
wee Ber OO. s 6s kh dasd sec laese a eistiene | See 


aD UE I ie cape cates 112, 202 


Grand total : _..._.. 834; 941 
NONREIMBURSABLE WORK FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Focarry. Now. answer my original question: What agencies 
are you doing work for now that you will not be reimbursed for? 

Mr. Jones. I think in our method of charging we always consider 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I would say in no case where the 
only beneficiary is the other agency do we fail to charge. There are 
some projects in which there are joint benefits, in which we may 
participate, and where by devoting a little more time than we had 
originally planned, we can service the other agency as well as service 
ourselves. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have any money in here for the ODM? 

Mr. Cracur. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Civil Defense? 

Mr. Ciacur. Not in this budget. I can think of one example, Mr. 
Chairman. In our community wage survey, which we make in 17 or 
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18 localities, we service the Department of Defense in part. But, you 
see, we were doing these studies before they came into the picture. 
The Bureau of the Budget found them going out and making dupli- 
cate surveys with employers and, consequently, tackling the employer 
twice. We work together on those now. They have not reimbursed 
us in any way for that. We have not requested it. 

In the first place, we want to do these studies to serve the general 
public, and we want to do it our way, which we think is the right 
way. They join in with us and get the benefit of those studies. 

Mr. Focartry. Do they agree with you that it is the right way? 

Mr. Ciacusr. Yes; except that they may take our material and 
then use it in their own way. Those are the wage boards, and they 
fix the wages in their establishments. They go part way with us and 
then separate. One more point: If they don’t like the sample that we 
have selected, and want to get a few more plants, they may go out on 
their own and select some more firms than we have. I would say that 
this is a case of good, genuine cooperation, and a saving of money all 
the way around. We carry the major load in our Bureau. There 
may be other cases like that where we service another agency, but 
where we feel it is important to us to do the work. 

In this case it is important, because we don’t like duplicate agents 
collecting information. Some employers in San Francisco practi- 
cally refused to service the Department of Defense unless they would 
do it through us, because the employers were used to us and Believed 
we were doing it right. 


EFFECT OF MINIMUM WAGE AMENDMENT ON PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Fogarty. What would happen if the Congress amends the 
wage and hour law and raises the minimum wage from $1 to $1.10 or 
$1.25 and cuts the workweek from 40 to 35 hours? What effect would 
that have on your Consumer Price Index? 

Mr. Cxacur. Well, I don’t know that I can answer that offhand, 
Mr. Chairman. It would depend, in part, on the effect on wages in 
that cut from 40 to 35 hours. 

Mr. Focarry. I was assuming that they would receive the same 
weekly wage for 35 hours that they are getting for 40 hours. There 
wouldn’t be much sense in cutting the workweek if you cut the wage 
at the same time. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. If we were in an expanding economy 
like we are at present, it would certainly raise prices and the index 
would go up. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t think there would be much probability of 
those changes being made in an expanding economy. 

Mr. Cuacue. You are thinking of a contraction ? 

Mr. Fogarty. I am just thinking of what former President Hoover 
had to say in the papers the other day, and what some other people 
in high places also say along the same lines. They seem to see some 
signs of a slackening off, and there are some signs that they claim 
might lead to a depression. I didn’t know if you had anything in 
a to take care of a situation like former President Hoover talks 
about. 

Mr. Cracve. Well, the effect is very different in a downturn. If 
business is in a downturn, then there is perhaps a shortage of pur- 
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chasing power and also there is—well, the employer might be cutting 
the workweek anyway, or wanting to cut it. Of course, he wouldn’t 
want tu pay the higher wages. This would raise his costs, all right. 
I would guess that it wouldn’t work out very fast. 

Mr. Foeartry. It might not raise his costs in many instances if the 
productivity was that much greater? 

Mr. Criacur. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. And, in this automation era that we are in at this 
time, his costs conceivably could be lower on a 35-hour basis? 

Mr. Ciacur. What happens, as near as we can determine, it is the 
marginal firm or the firm that is on the ragged edge that goes under 
in that situation. They are the ones that are affected. When we had 
the downturn in 1954, the situation in United States Steel, for ex- 
ample, in that new plant near Morristown, was not nearly as bad as 
the situation in Johnstown, Pa., where there were smaller and older 
plants. 

Mr. Focarty. We find that in the textile industry, where the older 
plants in New England find it difficult to compete with a new plant 
that has just been built in the South. 

I think another good example would be the mechanized farm. One 
man with 1,000 acres, with a tractor and modern machinery, is going 
to do much better than someone with 100 acres and a lot of stone walls 
to get in and out of, trying to farm with a pair of mules or horses. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. There has been a shrinkage of farm 
labor in this country in the last 40 years—a constant decline. 


STATUS OF AND FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF LIVING 


Mr. Focarty. What about the cost of living? Do you think it has 
leveled off or do you think it is going to go up? 

Mr. Ciaaur. I hoped we would get a little bit of help on the down- 
side in January and February because of the discounts. There are the 
sales of winter suits aad the post-Christmas sales generally. We pick 
the price cuts up in the January index. 

Mr. Fooarry. That would be kind of a false decline? 

Mr. Cracue. It is temporary. 

Mr. Focarry. You call it temporary; I think it is a false decline. 
Then what would happen after those sales? 

Mr. Cracur. Then, you see, after they are over, you get the spring 
clothing coming in, and that is higher. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t expect them to cut their prices on spring 
clothing ; do you? 

Mr. Ciacur. No. This is a little temporary dip, and then it goes 
up again. On the whole, the pressures on the index are now up. — 

Mr. Foearry. They are up? 

Mr. Criacue. Not too strong. I do want to emphasize that. The 
index rose a little more in 1956, Mr. Chairman, because of circum- 
stances that hopefully won’t be repeated this year. They had the 
coldest winter in Europe that they had had in 400 years. 

Mr. Foaartry. We had the coldest winter in New England that we 
had had in 50 years. The oil companies are really doing some busi- 
ness now. 

Mr. Cracur. The Europeans had to draw on our supplies of fruits 
and vegetables. Oranges were shipped, because the Spanish orange 
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crop was down. Potatoes were even shipped to Europe because of the 
failure of the German potato crop. That drew on our 1905 supplies, 
Then, as you say, we in this country had a cold and wet spring last 
year. So our new crops were late coming in. In fact, as you may 
recall, last summer the retail price of potatoes reached the highest 
level in history. But the price dropped when the Maine and Idaho 
crops came in. We had a good crop of potatoes in 1956, but there 
was a squeeze on the 1955 supply. 

Mr. Foearry. We had the same condition in my area—I don't know 
about Mr. Taber—we have a lot of apple orchards around where I 
live, and because of a real late frost last spring the apple crop was cut 
in about half. But instead of getting $2.50 a bushel, as they did the 
year before with a good crop, they got $5 this year. So they ended 
up pretty well at the end of the year. There are difficulties like that 
that you have no control over. 

Mr. Ciaeur. That is right. We may not have the bad situation in 
fruits and vegetables, which caused the highest prices last summer 
that we had had for a long time. On the other hand, meats have now 
turned up. The farmers in 1955, in the fall, had the lowest prices on 
pork in I don’t know how long. They didn’t bring as many pigs to 
market in the spring of 1956, and they haven't brought j In aS many pigs 
in the fall of 1956. There is a pretty good erop coming in in the spring 
of 1957. 

Mr. Denton. What is he doing with his hogs? He can’t keep on 
feeding them indefinitely. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. He has eut down on his production. 
You have the farmer reacting to low prices. As a result we have 
smaler animal marketings and meat has been strengthening during 
1956 and into 1957. Meat is a very heavy item in the average family 
budget. In meat, I count beef and pork and lamb and chicken. 
Chickens and turkeys have been helping us a good deal on the down- 
side. We have had excellent crops and not too high prices. So, 
too, with eggs. The longer-run meat supply is now in a situation 
where perhaps we have gotten all the decline in prices we are going to 
get for a while. 

The farmer for the last 4 years has been helping us—I mean, has 
been keeping the food index down against the rises in other parts of 
the index. Now he has stopped doing that. The tendency at present, 
as of this moment, is that the other commodities and services are mov- 
ing up while farm prices are at least stablized; however, they are not 
counteracting the rise. I am not saying that we have anywhere in 
sight any big explosion in this Consumer Price Index. I am not an 
alarmist about a atall. But the pressures now are on the upside. 

Mr. Focarry. I didn’t anticipate any big explosion. T was sur- 
prised to read former President Hoover's statement in the paper the 
other night, and Mrs. Smith following up the next day. 

Mr. Cracvur. I might say that a good many economists are watching 
this very closely. You always have to watch when you are at the 
peak of a boom like this. I noticed | in manufacturing employment in 
January that our figures, which will come out tomorrow, dropped 
more than season ally : and that the hours per week dropped also. This 
is one of the earliest indications that there may be a turn, We wateh 
these figures with great care to see if there are any signs of turning. 
You must remember, however, that our Consumer Price Index is a 
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slow mover. It does not precede turns in the business cycle. It is 
weighted down with a lot of legal prices, streetcar fares, customary 
prices like doctors’ fees, which don’t move easily. They climb up 
slowly and keep on climbing long after the business as a whole might 
have even turned down. 

Mr. Foearry. I noted in our paper at home a couple of weeks ago 
the doctors and dentists have raised their prices because they claim 
they haven't raised their office visit prices in 10 or 15 years, or some- 
thing like that. So they have concluded that it is about time they 
got a raise, too. 

Mr. CLacve. My wife is a doctor, so I hear quite a bit about doctors’ 
fees. They are slowly rising. They are governed by custom. Many 
services have kept on rising steadily. They have not yet caught up 
with the price of commodities, if you want to go back to 1939 as a 
base, but they are now getting up near that level. Commodities rose 
more because of war scarcities. These have been helping keep the 
index down in the last few years. Commodities have been coming 
down. Clothing has been lower than it was in 1951. But some of 
these declines have about come to an end now. 

I just feel, as I said to you, that I can see some temporary help for 
a few months, but nothing of a more permanent nature. 


METHODS USED TO COLLECT STATISTICS 


Mr. Denton. How do you get your statistics? Do you send out 
questionnaires? Interviewers ? 

Mr. CLacur. We do it in a variety of ways, whichever is the most 
economical and efficient. In some cases we get it by mail. Take ovr 
Wholesale Price Index where we can deal with businessmen. We go 
out and have a discussion with them as to who wants to send in these 
prices. They send the prices in by mail, and all we do is make an 
occasional visit to discuss the kind of item that should be priced. For 
the Consumer Price Index we do most of it by visit. We were taking 
rents by mail. When we had rent control everyone was interested 
and the tenant was glad to send in the information. Besides, he 
staved there a long time. Now that we have a free rental market. 
they move frequently. So the man who promised last year to send 
us in the postcard isn’t there this year. So we had to change to col- 
lection by visit. 

In this retail trade survey I described earlier, we knew that the 
census was going around collecting information on retail sales, the 
dollar sales of the stores; so we asked them if they could collect the 
wage information from the small stores for us. 

Mr. Denton. The taxes are reflected in the 

Mr. Cracve. Only part of them. Any kind of income taxes are not 
in the index. Those are considered a tax by Congress on the person’s 
income and not a cost of living. The sales tax, “however, that is at- 
tached to the article, is included, because we price the article at what 
the consumer pays for it. 

Mr. Denton. What about real-estate taxes ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. Those would be in homeowners costs. 


§8498—57——-20 
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EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON INDEX 


Mr. Denton. Here is a question we hear a lot about: The amount 
of money the Government spends and also the amount of money the 
Government is spending for defense, and the amount of money the 
Government spends on foreign aid. Is that reflected in your figures 
in any way ? 

Mr. Ciaaur. No. We have what the consumer buys in the grocery 
store, the department store, or for his house. It is the consumer items. 
This is a consumer index. 

Mr. Denton. If Congress should see fit to stop all foreign eco- 
nomic aid, your figures wouldn’t reflect in any way what effect that 
would have on our economy ? 

Mr. Criacue. If you stopped all foreign aid, there probably would 
be some effects on prices of various commodities in this country; that 
might be reflected. But just the fact that you elected not to spend 
that money would not have any direct effect. What we find out is 
what happens at the retail store. 

Mr. Denon. You would only get a secondary effect, not direct? 

Mr. Criacur. Any secondary effects that would reach the retailers 
would show. 

Mr. Denton. After it happens? 

Mr. Cuiacue. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN AID ON INDEX 


Mr. Taser. What if foreign aid was reflected very largely in pur- 
chases of things in this country or the employment of people who lived 
here and spend their money here? That would affect your index? 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right. For example, we ship abroad a good 
deal of certain kinds of agricultural commodities. If that was all 
shut off, if the cut in foreign aid was such that the foreign countries 
couldn’t buy those farm products, then we would have more in this 
country. If those were not support-price articles—a support-price 
article Mr. Benson would have as his problem—the price would fall. 
Then, when we went into the stores, we would find a lower price for 
that article and that would bring down our index. Food makes up 
30 percent of our index. 

s I said to Mr. Denton, that would be indirect. Your first action 
would not be reflected at all. It is only as it took effect in the eco- 
nomic situation that we get the response. 

Mr. Taser. That would be the way everything else works, wouldn’t 
it? It wouldn’t be different than anything else? 

Mr. Cuiacur. It might be different if you took off a tax on gasoline. 
You are right, Mr. Taber. If you took the tax off gasoline, that would 
be immediately reflected at the gasoline station. 

Mr. Taper. Your cost would go down but your demand would 
go up? 

Mr. Cuacue. It might. 

Mr. Taper. That is, your cost per item. 

Regarding these new activities that you want to get into, Mr. Fo- 
garty has been over them pretty carefully, but I would like to ask a 
question or two. 
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TRANSFER OF EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS AND LABOR TURNOVER TO 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATAION SYSTEM 


You are asking for the “initiation of a 3-year program to shift the 
employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover data to the new 
standard industrial classification system.” How can that be a new 
activity? Haven't you been doing that same thing all along? 

Mr. Criacur. No, Mr. Taber. That is a system of classification set 
up by the Bureau of the Budget which is to be a new one, which is to 
go into effect for the census, when it takes the census of manufactures 
in 1958. We have to change our classification of our industries to fit 
that. So that is new in the sense that it is being revised. The old 
one has been in existence now for some years. We have always been 
classifying firms by industry. In that sense, it is not new. But this 
is a change in the slannificationia in which we are shifting the firm from 
one industry to another. This, by the way, will affect many agencies. 
We just have to do this to keep in line with what is done in other 
places; otherwise our data on employment will not be correct. 


CONSUMER SPENDING AND EXPENDITURE SURVEYS 


Mr. Taser. You have $114,200 for a continuing program of con- 
sumer spending, expenditure surveys. Haven’t you been doing that 
before ? 

Mr. Ciacur. We did that after World War IT for three cities each 
year up until we made a complete revision, which we made in 1950-51, 
for which this committee appropriated $4 million. We have not been 
doing it since that time because we have been satisfied with the pat- 
terns of family buying that we have in our index. We fee! that we 
should check now to see whether or not that is still true, whether food 
is overweighted or underweighted in the index, and whether we are 
allowing enough for rents and interest, and soon. That is an attempt 
to find out whether the weights in the index are still up to date. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird. 


INDUSTRIES IN TARIFF CHANGES STUDY 


Mr. Lairp. The new item requesting 22 man-years of full-time em- 
ployment on studying effect of tar#ff changes on United States employ- 
ment, will you put in the record the 50 industries that you are going 
to study? 

-: Mr. Cuacur: Yes; we will be glad to do it. 
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(The list requested is as follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE: PRELIMINARY LIST OF COMMODITIES FOR 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN DoMESTIC EMPLOYMENT 


Textiles: 
Cotton fabrics 
Lace goods 
Linen towellin’ 
Rayon staple fiber 
Twine and cordage 
Woolen and worsted fabrics 
Apparel and accessories: 
Cotton blouses 
Cotton shirts, dress and sport 
Fabric gloves, ladies 
Handbags, leather 
Hats, fur felt (ladies) 
Metals and metal products: 
Aluminum 
Cutlery 
Hand tools 
Lead and zinc ore 
Luggage hardware 
Rivets and fasteners 
Tungsten ores 
Wood screws 
Machinery, etc: 
Bicycles 
Generators, electric 
Instruments, electric 
Machine tools 
Motorcycles 
Powerboats 
Sewing machines 


China and glassware: 
Chinaware and pottery tableware 
Flat glass 
Handblown glassware 

Chemicals and products: 

Coal tar products 
Coal 
Perfumes 
Shellac 
Lumber and paper: 
Millwork 
Paper 
Plywood 
Sereens and blinds, wooden 
Foods, ete.: 
Candy 
Cigars 
Fish fillets, frozen and fresh 
Tuna fish 
Miscellaneous : 
Cameras 
Costume jewelry 
Diamonds 
Instruments, wind, musical 
Instruments, surgical 
Toys 
Watches 


In some instances the broad categories indicated in the above list will require 
more precise specification and may have to be divided into two or more indi- 
vidual commodity analyses. 

I would like to say, Mr. Laird, these are our ideas of the industries 
which are being affected. We have some indication these are the ones. 
I don’t think the list is all-inclusive, and perhaps some of these won't 
come up for consideration. I would like you to get the list with that 
understanding, that it is only our tentative list. 


EFFECT OF CHEAP FOREIGN LABOR AS CONTRASTED TO THAT OF TARIFFS 


Mr. Latrp. Why are you placing primary emphasis on the effect of 
tariff changes on United States employment? Isn’t it a fact that 
cheap foreign wage rates have a greater effect on United States em- 
ployment ¢ 

Mr. CLacur. Yes, and we get requests on that, too, as to foreign 
“ates. Of course. in another division of our Bureau, we do some work 
in collecting information from abroad on foreign wage rates. This 
particular study is a study of employment created by foreign trade 
and the displacement of labor by imports. 

You see, the issue that has come up is, does an import into the 
United States displace some American labor and how much. Nobody 
knows the answer to that question. It is to find out how much labor 
displacement might occur or jobs we might have had if this import 
had not come in. The wages enter into it in another way. 
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Mr. Larrp. T would think wages would have more to do with 
than tariff changes. We are so low on tariffs in the United States 
today that the trend seems to be toward importation of “cheap labor 
rates” in the form of foreign products. 

Mr. Ciacue. Can I go off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Latrp. I shall request through the Secretary of Labor that an 
analysis of foreign wage rates and their long-term effect on the jobs 
of American workers be made. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED TARIFF RATES ON EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Cracur. Mr. Laird, many industries are raising the point that 
if some small changes were made in the tariff it would save a lot of 
jobs in this country. 

Mr. Latrp. As far as raising the tariffs? 

Mr. Ciacug. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. I thought you were considering what had been done, 
all the tariff changes so far have been down in ‘the last 20 years. 

Mr. Cracur. Most of them. There have been a few ‘which were 
‘aised. It frequently happens that a concern in this country says, 
“If you don’ L change this tariff, we are going to have a lot of unem- 
ployment,” or, “We have got it.” How many jobs have been dis- 
placed? Wee ya work it the other w ay, too, if we get sufficient data. 
We could make an estimate of how much would be displaced if there 
were a certain cut in the tariff, although that is more hypothetical. 
It isa little harder to do. 

Mr. Larrp. Could you supply for the record the number of em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1952 through your 
current estimates for 1958 ¢ 

(Information requested is as follows :) 

Number of man-years of full-time employment financed by appropriations 
ais tak wsaciemntiinbiown tenia aamanesecel 993. 0 | 1956 925. 

979. 8 | 1957 


e651 | sheers 0h hd oe 1, 033. 
875.6 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Clague. 
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WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


NEWELL BROWN, ADMINISTRATOR 

JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY S. KANTOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


-————— 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
. Promotion of compliance and enforcement.........__- -| $6,710, 897 $8, 064, 300 $8, 764, 300 
. Wage standards and determinations... ___- ddd wwigphinns 467, 931 698, 100 729, 200 
. Regulations and interpretations..................-.---- 105, 248 126, 800 134, 700 
. Economic analysis and statistics. ................-- L . 320, 967 534, 100 554, 300 
. Executive direction and management : 188, 885 218, 000 226, 100 
. Central administrative services...............-.----..-.- 424, 198 444, 900 7 


Total obligations i 8, 218, 126 10, 086, 200 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts--____.____- —88, 575 
Unobligated balance no longer available............__--- 13, 449 


Appropriation (adjusted) 8, 143, 000 








Obligations by objects 








1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ---___- e 1, 535 1, 535 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions bes detin tiated 3 Ss 
Average number of all employees. - .....--- et S520. 7 1, 482 
Number of employees at end of year : , 42% 1, 482 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
I ae cccinciconines snes wrens slats $5, 456 
Average grade GS-7.7 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent. - 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 6, 537, 028 
TE Sa < RN a eee Mcntianeoaintst 4 690, 742 
Transportation of things 50, 015 
Communication services-............. bbinwenntKee sbeneeiaee 129, 074 
Rents and utility services 7 25, 739 
Printing and reproduction ic 136, 535 
Other contractual services - - __--- 5 me 217, 616 
Services performed by other agencies... _ 236, 585 
Supplies and materials ; 60, 782 
Equipment. .-.-............. : 128, 563 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to | 
retirement fund ; 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from “U TInemployment compens: ation for veterans, 
Bureau of Employment Security”’ (70 Stat. 182) 


Adjusted appropriation_- bbit/ A woeeteded ae 
Obligated balance brought DN re 
Increase in prior year obligations_. 


Total budget authorizations available___--- ; 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. .- 
Out of prior authorizations____.__._-- 
Total expenditures __ 
U — balance no longer available (expiring fi for seenninatl 
tion . 
Obligated balance carried forward_- 


Total expenditures and balances -. -- 


1956 actual 


8, 143, 000 
361, 856 


361, 895 


7, 905, 378 


13, 449 |... 


586, 068 


8, 504, 805 | 





1957 estimate 


$10, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 | 
586, 068 | 


10, 586, 068 


9, 200, 000 
586, 068 


9, 786, 068 


10, 586, 068 





800,000 | 


1958 estimate 


10, 016, 900 
800, 000 


10, 816, 900 


"871, 100 


11, 688, 000 


Mr. Foearry. Now we have before us the Wage and Hour Division. 
Mr. Brown, if you have a statement for the committee, you may go 
right ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
$1 minimum wage is now close to a year old. On the premises that 


substantial additional funds would be needed to enforce the new 
minimum in the field, to cover attendant adjustments in the national 
office, to study the economic effects of the new minimum and to pay 
for a doubled program of special wage determinations in Puerto Rico, 
last year we asked for and were granted $10 million. This year we 
are requesting funds to maintain our current program at its present 
level through fiscal year 1958. 

In supporting this request I should like to address myself to three 
principal subjects: First, our stewardship of the funds granted last 
year; second, the evidence available of present and prospective en- 
forcement and related problems stemming from the increase to $1; and 
third, the several major experiments and studies we have instituted 
looking to sounder long-range planning and more effective future en- 
forcement in the wage and hour and public contracts area. 


INVESTIGATION FORCE 


During the past year the investigators force was increased from 457 
to 739. "Today's s total is somewhat less than the number we contem- 

plated a year ago due to unforseen costs which limited the hiring funds 
senitchie While the net increase was 282, it was necessary to appoint 
402 new investigators during this period, to compensate for turnover 
and to a much lesser degree the promotion of investigators to new 
supervisory positions. Literally thousands of investigators candi- 
dates were interviewed and otherwise considered by supervisory per- 
sonnel at all levels. Recruitment was slowed by generally high em- 
ployment, the pay offered, and our policy of careful selectivity. While 
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we have now achieved about 99 percent of our staffing goal within funds 
available, it is to be noted, looking to present and future ace omplish- 
ment, that as of the present more than 50 percent of the investigative 
force is new. 

Because it takes a substantial amount of time for a new investigator 
to reach his potential as a producer, because we do not have as many on 
the staff as we had contemplated, and because we have consciously 
emphasized quality rather than using quantity as the all- -important 
criterion of performance, we do not expect to produce this year the 
number of investigations we discussed last year. However, we have 
now reached an annual production rate of 54,000, as compared with 
39,000 in fiscal 1955, and 33,000 in fiscal 1956. Fiscal 1955 is cited 
since that was the last full year prior to the many adjustments that 
were required by the inerease of the minimum to $1. 


RESULT OF INVESTIGATIONS 


More significant than the number of investigations, in my view, 
are the results presently coming from our new emphasis on quality 
investigations, These results a reflect, to a degree, the impact of 
the $1 minimum. In the following categories we are now producing 
results as great, or greater proportionately, than would appear to be 
indicated by the increase in our field staff: amounts of back wages 
found due, back wages which employers have agreed to repay, number 
of employees to whom back w ages are due, and number of employees 
whom employers have agreed to repay. 

By way of iHustration in fiscal 1955, we found $12 million in back 
wages due, in fiscal 1956, $11 million. This year, with only a.50 percent 
increase in the field force, in the past few months we have been finding 
back wages due at an annual rate of $20 million, or an increase of 67 
percent or more over 1955 and 1956. 


PUERTO RICO PROGRAM 


In 1955 the Congress amended the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
provide for a review of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands on an annual basis. In 1956 the law was further 
amended to make these provisions applicable to American Samoa. In 
order to make possible the yearly review of every minimum wage rate 
applicable to covered employment in these islands, it was necessary to 
increase greatly the frequency of the industry committee meetings 
held for this purpose. This expanded program is proceeding on 
schedule. Of the 10 groups of committees planned for Puerto Rico 
for the fiscal year 1957, 7 have already been appointed, with the 
seventh committee hearing now in process. The three remaining 
Puerto Rican committees will be appointed and complete their work 
before the end of fiscal year 1957. Another committee will be convened 
in the Virgin Islands in March and a committee meeting has been 
scheduled tentatively for April in American Samoa. Expenses for 
the Samoan program will be absorbed in the current fiscal year. 
Through the work of these 12 committees, all covered industries in 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa will have their 
minimum wages reviewed during the current fiscal year. A similar 
program is planned for the next fiscal year. 


03 ee 2.5 = 
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The Division is in the process of expanding the level of the Walsh- 
Healey wage-determination program from 5 determinations to 7 per 
year, and it is anticipated that the accelerated program will be in full 
operation by the beginning of fiscal year 1958. 

The number of learner applications received after the amendments 
were considerably less than anticipated and staffing requirements were 
correspondingly reduced. It is estimated that activity in this area 
will continue in 1958 at approximately the current level. 


STUDY OF ECONOMIC EFF&CTS OF LAW 


The first phases of the 3-year program for studying the economic 
effects of the $1 minimum wage are now nearing completion and we 
expect to have in March a preliminary report on findings to date. 

Wage surveys in 12 low-wage industries and industry segments 
selected for study for the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions are being completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Analysis 
of the wage data for periods before and after the effective date of the 
new minimum, and of related data is now in process. The Bureau is 
also completing field work in 10 small localities selected for study and 
analysis of these data is in process. Wage distribution data for the 
five lowest wage manufacturing industry groups is being obtained 
and the Bureau is comparing these data with similar data obtained 
for April 1954. Changes in the distribution are being analyzed to 
determine to what extent. these can be attributed to the minimum wage. 

Later the Bureau will conduct a second survey of the 12 low-wage 
industries, to determine the longer range effects of the minimum wage 
as reflected in changes in wage structure and other factors since April 
1956. The second round of surveys in the 10 localities will be con- 
ducted in the next fiscal year. During the fiscal year 1958 the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics will also make intensive studies of 300 of the sub- 
stantially affected plants to obtain information on the methods of 
adjustment adopted by these plants such as installation of new ma- 
chinery, changes in product, price changes, changes in employment or 
hiring practices or reduction in profits. By the end of the next fiscal 
year, we plan to complete a comprehensive report summarizing the 
information on the effects of the $1 minimum wage obtained in the 
entire series of studies, and indicating the implications for future 
minimum wage policy. 


EDUCATION AL CAMPAIGN 


With enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments 
of 1955, raising the minimum wage to $1, it was necessary to develop 
additional informational materials to be used during the latter half 
of fiscal year 1956 in a nationwide educational campaign. The major 
tools consisted of a specially 2 ared wage-hour service kit contain- 
ing speech material and radio-TV spot announcements directed to 
financial, labor, industry, and service organizations as well as general] 
material on white-collar exemption. Sixteen pamphlets presented in 
simple, nontechnical language were developed and used to explain 
specific parts of the FLSA and its application to industry in general. 
The techniques employed in the nationwide educational program to 
gain broader compliance and better understanding of the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act through education and to publicize the change in the 
minimum wage rate included using of all means of public commu- 
nication. 

While there has been long-standing conviction that more emphasis 
on informing employers ai employees would bring improvements in 
compliance, the difficulty of statistically measuring results has in- 
hibited activity. We are now directing somewhat more of our efforts 
to educational activities than in previous years. 


ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM THE $1 MINIMUM 


As had been anticipated, the advent of the $1 produced the need 
for increased wage-and-hour enforcement activity. Further, there 
is evidence that this need is at least as great as it was in 1950 and will 
continue at least through fiscal 1958. 

Some of the enforcement result figures cited earlier indicate the 
need for stepped-up enforcement. In addition, there are a variety 
of other figures reflecting this need. For instance, in fiscal 1955, 8,500 
complaints were received. The rate dropped to a level of about 7,000 
during the first 6 months of fiscal 1956, and increased to a rate of 
12,000 following the change in the minimum on March 1, 1956. Com- 
plaints are now being received at the rate of 1,000 a month, half of 
them alleging violations of the minimum wage. 

There is some initial evidence that the impact enforcementwise of 
the increase from 75 cents to $1 is greater than it was when, in 1949, 
the minimum wage was increased from 40 cents to 75 cents. We are 
now finding minimum-wage violations in 1 out of every 5 establish- 
ments investigated. Furthermore, investigation findings reported 
during two roughly comparable periods, July- December 1956 and 
July—December 1950, disclose that, in the 1956 period, the proportion 
of employees i in inv estigated establishments found paid less than the 
minimum wage is double the proportion found in 1950. The average 
amount of under payment per employee in 1956 was 50 percent higher 
than in 1950. It is further to be noted that a substantially increasing 
number of investigations has not resulted, as might have been ex- 
pected, in a dropping of the proportion found in ‘violation. 

There is no reason to believe, based on our present investigative 
activity or by reference to experience after the 1949 amendments, 
that there will be a lessening need for inv estigations in fiscal year 1958. 
The minimum wage violations reported in the fiscal years following 
the 1949 amendments were at the rate of 6 percent in “5 val year 1950, 
20 percent in fiscal year 1951, 20 percent in fiscal year 1952, and 17 
percent in fiscal year 1953. 


EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES 


We have worked into our regular program during the past year 4 
important projects, 2 designed to test our investigative techniques 
which could, if successful, produce more effective use of our enforce- 
ment dollars, and 2 designed to reexplore the nature of the present 
and prospective wage and hour and public contracts enforcement 
problem. It is expected that we will have the results of these projects 
available by next fall and that these results will be useful in determin- 
ing what the program should be in fiscal 1959 and beyond that. Some 
program reorientation may well be suggested. 
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The two investigative techniques we are trying out are a so-called 
compliance test check and an exploration of the possibilities of using 
the mails to a greater degree in the overall conduct of our investigation 
program. The test check involves the placing of greater reliance on 
the judgment of investigators as to the amount of time they will spend 
on any particular investigation. In the past it was generally felt that 
every investigation should be a thorough one. If, on the other hand, 
it turns out that an experienced investigator can determine with few 
exceptions, early in the investigation, that no important trouble exists 
and thereupen leaves, he will have more time to spend where there is 
trouble omni get to more firms in the course of a year. 

In regard to the use of the mails, we are experimenting with an 
employer questionnaire to determine to what extent it may be useful 
in making our investigation efforts more effective. 

We are reexploring the nature of the enforcement problem through 
an analysis of the nature of violations being found, their magnitude, 
currency, and relationship to the employers’ violation potential, among 
other things; and through a so-called random sample survey. 

The type of enforcement program that the Division has carried 
on in past years does not provide iaformation as to the general national 
level of compliance, because emphasis is placed on selecting estab- 
lishments which are probably in violation and on concentrating inves- 
tigations in industries in which previous enforcement activity dis- 
closes a relatively high degree of noncompliance. For the same reason 
the regular enforcement program does not provide solid information 
on the extent to which noncompliance is concentrated in particular 
industries, size of establishment groups, and geographic areas. In- 
formation of this type is essential, we think, to development of a fully 
sound enforcement program for the future. If we had such informa- 
tion, we could come closer to determining how many investigations 
need to be made to bring about a given level of overall compliance, 
and where these investigations should be directed. 

To obtain this type of information we have instituted a random 
sample survey of all covered employers in nearly all industries sub- 
ject to the act, which will yield, by next fall, estimates of the propor- 
tion of all covered employers in violation and proportion of all cov- 
ered employees underpaid, broken down by major areas, industry 
groups, and size of firm. This survey will involve making investiga- 
tions in about 10,000 establishments. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 


INCREASE REQUESTED IN 1958 


In 1957 you had available $10,086,200. For fiscal year 1958 you 
ask for $10,888,000, or an increase of $800,000. 

On page 3 of your justification, in activity 1, “Promotion of com- 
pliance and enforcement,” you show an increase of $700,000. 

Mr. Brown. That contemplates the same size staff, but in paying 
for that staff and taking care of other financial obligations involved 
in the retention of that staff, $700,000 additional is necessary. . The 
great bulk of that has to do with regular promotions and with the 
civil service retirement fund contributions. 

Mr. Foearry. I notice that the contribution to the retirement fund 
amounts to $522,500. 
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INCREASE REQUIRED FOR INVESTIGATOR GRADE-PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Then $232,000 is for regulated investigator promo- 
tions. Is that for raising some of these investigators up to a super- 
visory capacity ? 

Mr. Fraser. No. 

Mr. Focaty. What is this $232,000 for ? 

Mr. Brown. That is primarily the new investigators normally 
hired at GS-7—a few at 5, but mostly 7. They move up to grade 9, 

Mr. Foeartry. Are those automatic increases ? 

Mr. Brown. They are not automatic, but the journeyman grade 
is a grade 9 basically and a man with a year’s training and 4 weeks of 
intensive classroom work is ready normally at the end of a year for 
the journeyman grade. 

Mr. Dopson. He is going through his apprenticeship at the lower 
grade and then he becomes a journeyman and he is advanced from 
grade 7 to 9 when fully trained. 

Mr. Focarry. Has this always been a practice? 

Mr. Fraser. This has been the practice. 

Mr. Dopson. It has been a practice, Mr. Chairman, but it stands 
out now because of the large increase that has taken place here in the 
staffing. 

Mr. Focarry. That is what this $232,000 is for. How many em- 
ployees are affected ¢ 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATORS AFFECTED 


Mr. Brown. There are something like 750 investigators—742, 
now—of which number a little over half are new. This year it will 
be 321 affected by this. I might just comment there that in our re- 
eruiting of new investigators it was certainly clearly manifest that 
grade 9 for the type of people we want is none too high in terms of 
attraction in today’s labor market. 

Mr. Focarty. What does grade 9 pay? 

Mr. Brown. It winds up at $6,250 and starts out at $5,440. They 
are spending a year in a range of $4,525 to $5,335. That is what we 
are hiring them for. 

Mr. Fogarty. I imagine you would have difficulty in getting a good 
man to go to work for a little over $90 a week. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. It has been a hard problem. 


BREAKDOWN OF OTHER INCREASES 


Mr. Focarty. Your next increase is $33,000 for the additional day’s 
pay. There is nothing we can do about that. An increase in equip- 
ment, $2,000, and the revolving fund, $12,000. 

Your real increase is in raising the grade for these people who have 
been hired for 1 year and have served their 1 year and now have 
gone on to be a so-called journeyman ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. The number of employees stays the same as this 
year, 1,535. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 
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INVESTIGATION PROGRAM RESULTS 


Mr. Focarty. Regarding the investigation program, I will ask that 
this table be put into the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Investigation program results 


Actual Projected ! 





1955 1956 1957 1958 


Total establishments investigated 39, 330 33, 148 | 48, 000-50, 000 | 57, 000-62, 000 
Covered employees in establishments inves- 
tigated | 1, 962, 278 1, 581, 641 @) (2) 
Establishments in violation: | 
Se eee 21, 549 18, 461 
Minimum wage provisions. -.....-.- a 4, 849 4, 468 
OVGFCIENG DIO VMAIUN 0. ccccscenecencess- 18, 041 | 15, 484 
Child-labor provisions.__..............-- 3, 572 2, 974 
Safety and health provisions. -.........-- 933 746 
eT violations: 
Establishments in violation --| 19, 395 16, 777 : (2) 
Establishments agreeing to pay restitu- | 
15, 310 13, 596 }) @) 
Amount found due $12,151,077 | $11,085, 952 3 $18, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 
Restitution agreed to $6, 165, 117 $6, 051, 909 $10, 000, 000 $11, 000, 000 
Employees underpaid 128, 754 112, 710 180, 000 200, 000 
Employees to whom employers agreed to | | | 
J yay restitution 81, 330 | 74, 762 120, 000 135, 000 
Complaints: | 
Complaints received __-__....._.- 8, 517 9, 324 12, 000 12, 000 
Complaint backlog, total. | 2, 165 3, 373 +, 000 4, 000 
Complaint backlog, 6 months old or more. 158 | 424 500 500 
Special child-labor-in-agriculture investiga- 
tions: | 
Farms visited eutrad aba ceajeadion ; 3, 218 wate 3, 5 3, 500 
Farms in violation. | 1, 899 2, 2, 000 
Minors under 16 found illegally e mployed. 4, 151 i , 500 , 500 
Summary of legal activity: 
Cases considered by joint review com- 
mittee___. 2, 295 
Cases forwarded to regional attorney for | 
civil action 
Cases forwarded to regional attorney for 
criminal] action 
Civil actions filed 
C:;iminal actions filed 
Civil actions completed _-. . 
Criminal actions completed - - i 
Walsh-Healey administrative proceed- 
ings instituted _____ , aa 
Walsh-Healey administrative proceed- 
ings completed 





1 It is expected that improvements in investigation redihadenbed and program thie will make possible a 
substantis il increase in the extent of correction of violations, as measured by the amount of back wages found 
due, the number of employees underpaid, and the number ‘of cases litigated These changes may also affect 
the number of investigations that will be made. The ranges indicated are based on the present rate of ac 
complishment adjusted to take into consideration improvement in performance. 

2? Not estimated. 
3 Over. 


RESTITUTION TO UNDERPAID WORKERS 


Mr. Focarry, It shows the amount found due to employees, and 
shows that the restitution agreed to amounts to 50 percent of what is 
found due, roughly. 

What happens to the other 50 percent ? 

Mr. Brown. Primarily, the law does not presently provide the Gov- 
ernment or the Departinent with the right to go after the money. 
Only if a suit is instituted and legal action is taken, where the em- 
ployee requests the Government to go after it or criminal action is 
warranted, can we go after it. 
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Therefore, in many cases the employer simply refuses to pay back 
and there is nothing we can do about it in the absence of some showing 
of employee interest or some evidence of criminality, in which case we 
can move on our own motion. 

Mr. Focarry. The only time you institute court action is on the re- 
quest of the employee who has not been paid or some criminal action 
that exists, is that right? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Kanvor. Or a civil injunction action to test a case. But as to 
back pay, that is the only way. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, in the long run what we are trying to get 
is future compliance. One way to get that is to make sure the em- 
ployer pays up what he owes in the | past, but the year-to-year result 
on restitution is not the final measure of the effectiveness of an enforce- 
ment program. 


EMPLOYERS’ COGNIZANCE OF MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


Mr. Focarry. How does the employer knowledge of existing law 
with this raise from 75 cents to $1 compare with the situation that 
existed when it was raised from 40 cents to 75 cents? Are they better 
prepared in their knowledge of the law now than they were a few years 
ago when it was raised from 40 cents to 75 cents, or not? 

Mr. Brown. I think it is a difficult judgment to make and I wasn’t 
here, of course, last time. I would say the informational campaign 
we put on last winter and spring, according to those who were present 
last time, was far larger and more thorough and more painstaking 
and got down to the grassroots to a much gr reater extent than was the 

case In 1950. 

Mr. Fogarry. You had the experience of the other to go by anywa 

and I expect they should be better educated, on the w hole. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Now are you doing anything with the problem of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers? 

Mr. Brown. Not directly. We are working on an experimental 
project on a very small basis to see whether we can assist the Bureau 
of Employment Security primarily, working with them—you see we 
can certify for a subminimum wage, a worker who is physically un- 
qualified to make a dollar at normal rates, providing those facts are 
evident and many older people fall into that category. We are work- 
ing with Employment Security in an effort to speed up our processes 
in regard to that certification where an older worker is involved but 
our capacity to contribute is pretty limited because there are relatively 
few such instances. 

Mr. Weiss, whose office that falls in, might want to comment further. 

Mr. Weiss. No; I think that covers it. 


EVALUATION STUDY OF MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


Mr. Focarry. You cannot now offer any preliminary findings of 
your study to evaluate and appraise the new minimum wage? You 
haven’t reached any conclusions yet but you expect to have them 
ready this fall ? 
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Mr. Brown. We expect to haye an interim report about March 1. 
That will be interim. Its eventual validity and usefulness depends on 
studies which will be made after March 1. It will be completed in 
final form in fiscal year 1958. 


EXPERIMENT WITH MAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. Focarry. Now as you remember, Mr. Hand, who was with us a 
year ago, spent quite a bit of time developing testimony to the effect 
that maybe you could do a lot of this work by mail. What have you 
done along that line ? 

Mr. Brown. We have done this. I think as we said last year, we 
had some experience with this technique back in the early days of the 
program when it first started out. That experience generally was not 
very satisfactory. However, things have changed substantially since 
that time. We are attac ‘king the problem i in this w ay: We have devel- 
oped a relatively brief, simple questionnaire which we are mailing to 
employers and we are experimenting with that in terms of the amount 
of return, the amount of effort involvi ing getting a return, the accuracy 
of the results, the degree to which the results reflect compliance prob- 
lems. When that study is through—and I have mentioned it in my 
remarks—we will know whether this relatively simple technique is 
effective. If it is effective and useful, we will then expand on it and 
see how far we can go in terms of this questionnaire technique before 
we get to the law of diminishing returns. 

I think, on the basis of a year’s experience, that the law is probably 
so complicated and difficult to understand that the likelihood of being 
able to go into the income-tax type of reporting is not very good but I 
think that we can go considerably further with the question of tech- 
nique than we have in the past. We are presently running a controlled 
experiment on a minimum basis to see if that works. If that works, 
we will expand on that until we get to the outer limits of its effective- 
ness. 

PUERTO RICAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarry. How are these Puerto Rican programs progressing? 

Mr. Brown. On schedule. From the administrative viewpoint it is 
pretty much the answer. They are meeting as planned and will have 
completed a review of all industries within the fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you supply for the record the committees that 
have been appointed this year and their names and background ? 

Mr. Brown. The committee, those who serve on the committee and 
the industries considered by the committee ? 

Mr. Fogarry. And their background. 

Mr. Brown. And the background of each individual? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


MEMBERSHIP OF PUERTO RICAN COMMITTEE, FIscaL YEAR* 


Committee No. 21 
Public: 
1. Archibald Cox, chairman, professor of law, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
2. Carroll L. Christenson, professor of economics, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
3. Martin Clapp, partner, Feliciano, Clapp & Sturcke, Santurce, P. R. 
Employees: 
1. Frank Masino, president, Local 1650, International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. Bertrand R. Seidman, staff economist, AFI-CIO, Washington, D. C, 
3. David Sternback, vice president, Puerto Rico Industrial Union Council, 
San Juan, P. R. 
Employer : 
1. Fortune A. Graugnard, Jr., president, American Sugar Cane League, 
New Orleans, La. 
2. Juan H. Garcia-Mendez, executive vice president, Association of Sugar 
Producers of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
3. Fernando A. Villamil, assistant to the president, Central Aguirre 
Sugar Co., Aguirre, P. R. 
Committee No. 22: 
Public (22A~22E) : 
1. Paul H. Sanders, chairman, professor of law, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
2. A. Howard Myers, associate professor of industrial relations, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 
3. Pedro Munoz-Amato, dean of social sciences, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Employees (22A-AAB) : 
1. Charles S. Zimmerman, vice president, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, New York, N. Y. 
David Sternback, vice president, Puerto Rico Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, San Juan, P. R. 
3. Frank L. Fernbach (22A—22C), economist, research department, AFL- 
CIO, Washington, D. C. 
4. Lewis G. Hines (22D-—22E), special representative, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Employers: 
1. Jack Gross (22A-22E), executive director, Lingerie & Negligee Manu- 
facturers Association, White Plains, N. Y. 
2. A. C. Bob Reuter (22A), A. C. Bob Reuter Co., Mayaguez, P. R. 
Richard J. Broadman (22A), president, needle trades division, Com- 
monwealth Manufacturers Association, Santurce, P. R. 
Maria Luisa Arcelay (22B), manufacturer of handmade articles of 
drawn work and embroidery, Mayaguez, P. R. 
5. Julio Garcia, Jr. (22B), officer, Garcia & Sons, Sabana Grande, P. R. 
6. Rafael Igartua (22C), contractor, Aguadilla, P. R. 
7. Alfred Dowaliby (22D), Alfred Dowaliby Co., Arecibo, P. R. 
8. Sam Schweitzer (22C-—22E), president, Puerto Rico Needlework Asso- 
ciation, Mayaguez, P. R. 
9. Stanley Siegel (22E), treasurer and general manager, Raval, Inc., 
Bayamon, P. R. 


i) 





~ 


1Includes committees appointed prior to February 11, 1957. No committees for the 
Virgin Islands or American Samoa were appointed in this period. 
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Committee No. 23: 
Public (23A—23C) : 
1. Robben W. Fleming, chairman, director, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 
2. Paul N. Guthrie, chairman of department of economics, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
3. Jose R. Noguera, director, Bureau of the Budget, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Nmployees (23A-23C) : 
1. Homer L. Humble, vice president, International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, AFL-CIO, Mobile, Ala. 
2. Philip Frieder, wage and contract analyst, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International Union, AFL-CIO, Denver, Colo. 
3. Hipolito Marcano, president, Puerto Rico Federation of Labor, San 
Juan, P. R. 
Employers: 
1. Reuben 8S. Haslam (23A—23C), attorney, Washington, D. C, 
. Maurice Nagle (23A), vice president, Coastal Footwear Corp., Can- 
ovanas, P. R. 
. Raul G. Mendez (23A), treasurer, Ochoa Fertilizer Corp., Hato Rey, 
Pie 
. James E. Bain (23B), comptroller and branch manager, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Ponce, P. R. 
5. James C. Davidson (23B), manager, Portorican Paper Products, Inc., 
San Juan, P. R. 
. Enrique A. Castillo (23C), president, Puerto Rico Manufacturers 
Association, San Juan, P. R. 
. Rene Lopez-Duprey (23C), president, Rattan Specialties, Inc., Rio 
Piedras, P. R. 
Committee No. 24: 
Public (24A—24C) : 
1, Judge Nathan Cayton, chairman, retired chief judge of the municipal 
court of appeals, Washington, D. C. 
. Juan Labadie Eurite, Assistant Secretary for Financial Affairs, De- 
partment of the Treasury, San Juan, P. R. 
. John McConnell (24A), dean of Graduate School, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
. James C. Hill (24B-—24C), economist and arbitrator, Pelham Manor, 
Na es 
Employees (24A—24C) : 
1, Albert Epstein, statistician, International Association of Machinists, 
Washington, D. C. 
2. David Sternback, vice president, Puerto Rico Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, San Juan, P. R. 
3. David Laser, (24A—24B), research director, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
a ©. 
. Albin F. Hartnett (24C), secretary-treasurer, International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D. C. 
Employers: 
1. Ira B. Stiefel (24A—24C), retired from Westinghouse Electric, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
2. George M. Goldberg (24A), plant manager, Maremont Manufacturing 
Corp., San Juan, P. R. 
3. Everett C. Weller (244A), president, Weller Electric Corp., Luquillo, 
Pe 
. Samuel M. Seltzer (24B), vice president, West Indies Plastics Corp., 
Rio Piedras, P. Rt. 
5. Lester O. Hardman (24B), president, Hardfield Corp., Rio Piedras, 
Pr. K. 
>. Lawrence B. Simons (24C), general manager, Monitor Industries, 
Inc., Hato Rey, P. R. 
. Roy J. Cohen (24C), attorney, McConnell, Valdez & Kelly, San 
Juan, P. R. 


88498—57——21 
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Committee No. 25: 
Publie (25A—25C) : 

1. Maynard Pirsig, chairman, professor of law, University of Minnesota 
Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. Reed Tripp, professor of economics, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

3. Pedro Munoz-Amato, dean of social sciences, University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Employees (25A—25C): 

1. Mario Azpeitia, president, Cigar Makers’ International Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

2. Karl F. Feller, president, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers’ Union, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

8. David Sternback, vice president, Puerto Rico Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, San Juan, P. R. 

Employers: 

1. Hiram S. Hall (25A-25C), partner, Hall and Lange, consultants to 
Management, New York, N. Y. 

2..Jesus F. Diaz-Hernandez (25A), executive secretary, Puerto Rico 
Rum Institute, San Juan, P. R. 

8. Antonio Escudero-Torruellas (25A), vice president, Corona Brewing 
Corp., Santurce, P. R. 

4. Norman E. Parkhurst (25B), president, Frozen Fruit Concentrates, 
Inc., Rayamon, P. R. 

5. Antonio T. Bennazar (25 B), attorney at law, Santurce, P. R. 

6. Francisco Verdiales (25C), vice president, Consolidated Cigar Cor- 

poration of Puerto Rico, Caguas, P. R. 
Serafin Inclan, Jr. (25C), treasurer, Serafin Inclan, Caguas, P. R. 


Committee No. 26: 
Public (26A-26C) 
1. Meyer 8 _ Ryder, chairman, associate professor of industrial relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
2. Robert H. Todd, Jr., retired chief justice, Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
8. Robert L. Stutz, associate professor, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 
Employees (26A—26C) : 
1. Hipolito Marcano, president, Puerto Rico Federation of Labor, San 
Juan, P. R. 
2. John L. Crull, vice president, Communication Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


3 


8. Jacob Bennison, research director, Retail Clerks’ International Union, 


Washington, D.C. 
Employers (26A—26C) : 
1. Richard P. Doherty, president, TV-Radio Management Corp, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
2. Emiliano Pol, president, Chamber of Commerce, San Juan, P. R. 


8. Aristides Santoni (26A), president, M. Roses Mayol, Inc., San Juan, 


P. R. 
4. Frank Besosa (26B), vice president, Plaza Provision Co., San Juan, 
P. R. 


5. Rudolfo Catinchi (26C), general manager, Valencia Baxt Express, 


Ine., San Juan, P. R. 





v 


p 
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Committee No, 27: 
Public (27A-27C) : 
1. David W. Louisell, chairman, professor of law, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
2. Henry J. Fox, attorney, Berg Fox & Arent, Washington, D. C. 


3. Candido Oliveras, chairman of the Puerto Rico Planning’ Board, 
Santurce, P. R. 


Employees (27A-27C) : 
1. Edwin L. Wheatley, president, International Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


2. Sal Maso, president, New Jersey Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Paterson, N. J. 
3. David Sternback, vice president, Puerto Rico Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, San Juan, P. R. 
Employers (27A-27C) : 
1. E. L. Torbert, president, Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
2. Francisco Ponsa-Feliu, attorney at law, Hato Rey, P. R. 
3. E. Kenneth Koos (27A-27B), vice president, Caribe China Corp., 
Vega Baja, P. R. 
. Xavier Zequeira (27C), contractor, Hato Rey, P. R. 
. Gustavo EF. Padilla (27D), contractor, Santurce, P. R. 
Committee No. 28: 
Public (28A-28C) : 
1. Leo C. Brown, chairman, Institute of Social Order, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 
2. Marlin M. Volz, dean of Law School, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
3. Hiram Cancio, dean of administration, University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Employees (28A—28C) : 
Joseph McGonigal, vice president, Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
Mount Vernon, Il. 
2. Philip G. Salem, vice president, United Textile Workers of America, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
3. Prudencio Rivera-Martinez, president emeritus, Puerto Rico Federa- 
tion of Labor, San Juan, P. R. 
Emptoyers {28A—28C) 
1. Joseph Miller, business consultant, Washington, D. C. 
2. Oscar Castro-Rivera, attorney at law, San Juan, P. R. 
3. Luis Benitez-Carle (28A), vice president, Caribe Shoe Corp., Manati, 
P. R. 
4. Robert L. Rogers (28B), president, Textron Puerto Rico, Ponce, P. R. 
5. Malcolm Gordon (28C), Gordonshire Knitting Mills, Cayey, P. R. 


Mr. Focarry. In your prepared statement you said you expect all 
these industries to be reviewed in Puerto Rico this year. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What have been some of the results of the committees 
who have reviewed these industries ? 

Mr. Brown. As a general comment, the wages have been raised, 
with few exceptions, by each committee, in the industries considered. 

Mr. Focarry. Most of those industries were in some form of com- 
petition with industries in this country. 


Mr. Brown. They are all in interstate commerce to a more or less 
degree. 
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Mr. Weiss. A good many of them are not in competition with 
mainland firms. For example, local construction is an industry that 
is in interstate commerce in a legal sense but does not really compete 
with the mainland. 

Mr. Fogarry. Can you give us any specific examples of accomplish- 
ment of a specific committee in the last year? 

Mr. Weiss. We have a number of rates that have gone to the $1 
which is the highest. 


WAGE CHANGES RESULTING FROM STUDIES IN PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
AND AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Focarry. Can you name any particular study, the industry 
reviewed and what they were paying prior to the study and after? 

Mr. Wess. We can put that in the record. I have a table with me 
of the rates as of January 1957, but I don’t have a comparison with the 
earlier period. Wecould put the comparison in. 

Mr. Seasney: Would you do that? 

Mr. Brown. I can give yousomeofthem. Building, insurance and 
finance, from 75 cents to $1. 

In the beverage and alcohol industry, from 75 cents to $1. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 












Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa: Recommendations or scheduled 
meeting dates of industry committees by industry, fiscal year 1957 













































Former Recom- 
minimum ; mended 


Committee and industry wage rate minimum Effective date of wage order 
(cents per wage rate 
hour) (cents 
hour 


| 


$0.75 | $0.90 | Sept. 14, 1956, 








Puerto Rico No, 21: Sugar manufacturing - -- | 
Puerto Rico No, 22A: Fabric and leather 
glove: 
Hand-sewing operations: 
TRE. odnetcndbetnnadcecedsiau . 225 . 24 Nov. 8, 1956. 
Leather gloves-_-___--- ss . 30 . 33 Do. 
Machine operations and any “operations . 575 . 675 Do. 
known to the industry as cutting, laying. | | 
off, sizing, banding, and packaging. | 
Other operations-_- ph .40 | 50 | Do. 
Puerto Rico No, 22B: Handkerchief, ‘square | | 
scarf, and art linen: | 
Hand-embroidering operations. - 225 .25 | Do. 
Other operations_- -| 40 49 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 22C: Children’s dress and re- 
lated products: 
Hand-embroidering_- i as 25.35 | 35 | Do. 
Other operations... _- 40 | 50 | Do. 
Puerto Rieo No. 22D: Women’s and chil- | | 
dren’s underwear: 
Hand-sewing operations. -_-......--..--.--- . 225-. 26 36 | Do. 
Other operations-_- i . 40-. 48 . 56 | Do, 
Puerto Rico No. 22E: Needlework and fabri- 
cated textile products: f 
Blouse and neckwear division: } 
Hand-embroidering operations .35 | - 40 Do. 
Other operations... --- | . 40 .60 | Do. 
Sweaters and knit swim-wear division . 50 . 775 Do. 
Knit glove division -- ei . 40 . 50 Do. 
Crocheted slipper division. -__.-__-- 45 . 50 Do. 
Leather handbag division-..- _- 35.45 | 0 Do. 
Crochet hat and infant’s bootee division: | 
Hand-crocheting and hand-embroi- 35 . 40 Do. 


dery operations, 
Other operations_.__-- eS 45 . 60 Do. 
General division ; peel ‘ . 35-. 45 . 60 Do. 
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Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa: Recommendations or scheduled 
meeting dates of industry committees by industry, fiscal year 1957—Continued 

















Former Recom- 
minimum mended 
Comunittee and industry wage rate minimum Effective date‘of wage order 
(cents wage rate 
hour, (cents per 
hour) 
Puerto Rico No. 23A: Chemical, petroleum, 
rubber, and related products: 
Fertilizer mixing, hormones, antibiotics, $0. 51-.75 | $1. 00 Nov. 4, 1956. 
adrenalin, and petroleum refining classi- 
fication. 
Drugs, medicines, bay oil, aromatic . 51 -70 Do. 
alcohol, and toilet preparations clas- 
sification. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals classi- 51 - 65 Do. 
fication. 
Rubber footwear classification. - _- . 60 -60 | Do, 
Rubber buckets, miscellaneous petroleum | . 51-. 60 45 Do, 
products, and tire retreading, recapping 
and vulcanizing classification. 
Miscellaneous chemical and rubber . 51-. 60 . 80 Do. 
products, | 
Posts Rico No. 23B: Paper, paper products, 
printing, publishing, and related products: 
Daily newspaper classification - - . 60 . 85 Do. 
Pulp, paper, paperboard, and paper pox. . 40-. 55 75 Do. 
classification. 
Paper bag classification... .............-.-- .45 .70 Do, 
General classification. ...........-.-.--... .40 - 60 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 23C: 
Lumber and wood products carpet grip- .42 .90 Do, 
pers classification. 
Lumber and millwork classification --..... .42 . 60 Do. 
Furniture, woodenware and miscella- . 38 - 50 Do, 


neous wood products classification. 
Puerto Rico No. 24A: 
Metal, machinery, transportation equip- | 
ment and allied products: 
Primary metal products, machinery, | 75 
transportation equipment and ball- 
point pen classification, 


1,00 Nov, 25, 1956. 








Fabricated wire products, steel spring,| . 65 -80 Do. 
and slide fastener classification. 
Genera! classification _............---. 75 .90 Do, 
Puerto Rico No. 24B: 
Plastic products sprayer and vaporizer 75 1.00 Do. 
classification. 
Dinnerware and phonograph records 60 .80 | Do. 
classification. 
Wall title classification............-.----.. 60 7 Do, 
General classification _............--..--.- 53 . 63 Do, 
Puerto Rico No. 24C: 
Electrical, instrument, and related prod- 
ucts: 
Shaver, storage battery, drafting 70 1,00 Do. 
machine, electric terminal and 
connector, and television antenna 
and lead-in cable classification. 
Radio and television components - 70 -80 Do. 
classification. 
Resistance-type household appliance - 65 275 Do. 
classification. 
Lens classification -...............-... - 60 Pm Do. 
Thermometer classification -.......... -60 | . 60 Do. 
General classification -_.-.....-..----. | .70 85 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 25A: Alcoholic beverage and 275 1,00 | Jan. 24, 1957, 
industrial alcohol. | 
Puerto Rico No. 25B: 
Food and related products: 
Citron brining classification........... 40 | 43 | Do. 
General classification -..........------ 45 | -55 | Jan. 26, 1957. 
Puerto Rico No. 25C: Tobacco: | | | 
Puerto Rican cigar-filler tobacco process- | 35 -36 | Feb. 21, 1957 
ing classification. | | | 
Machine threshing classification. ...-..-..- | . 50 75 Do. 
General classification _ -.......-.....---..- | . 50 . 65 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 26A: Banking, insurance, 75 1.00 | Dec. 30, 1956, 


and finance, 
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Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa: Recommendations or scheduled 
meeting dates of industry committees by industry, fiscal year 1957—Continued 





Former Recom- 
minimum mended 
Committee and industry wage rate minimum | Effective date of wage order 
(cents per wage rate 
hour) (cents per 
hour) 


Puerto Rico No. 26B: Wholesaling, warehous- 
ing, and other distribution: 
Agent, broker, sales branch, mail order, ‘ : $1. | Jan. 24, 1957. 
petroleum bulk station, drugs and chem- 
icals, electrical goods and machinery 
and equipment classification. 
Warehousing, grocery wholesaling, and 
general classification. 
Puerto Rico No. 26C: Communications, util- 
ities, and transportation: | 
Radio broadcasting classification 6 .70 | Do. 
Television broadcasting classification _ _.-- 7 : Do. 
Motor carrier transport and express clas- ; 75 | Do. 
sification. | 
Railroad carrier classification oe 33 | Do. 
General classification j Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 27A: Clay and clay products: 
Handmade art pottery classification _ __- a i Pending. 
Vitreous and semivitreous china food 46 | . 5 Do. 
utensils classification. 
Structural clay and miscellaneous clay | 75 : Do. 
products classification. | 
Puerto Rico No. 27B: Cement_.-__- 2 . 00 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 27C: Stone, glass, and rel: ated 
products: 
Concrete block and tile classification 7 , Do. 
Concrete pipe classification. - ___- 4 ; , Do. 
Glass and glass products classification _- : . Do. 
Hot asphaltic plant mix classification- .___} ’ ; Do. 
Mica classification _-___- ey : . 63 Do. 
Ready-mixed concrete classification. ‘ ; Do. 
General classification - 3 | 7 Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 27D: Construction, business 
service, motion picture, and miscellaneous: | 
Motion- picture classification ____- wal ; . 85 Do. 
Janitorial and custodial service elassifica- .6 . 8 Do. 
tion. 
Business service and miscellaneous classi- 6 . Do 
fication. | 
Construction classification - r ‘ ; | Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 28A: Leather, leather ‘goods, | 
shoe and related products: | 
Hide curing division..-_..-.--- 65 | Hearings in progress. 
Leather tanning and proce ssing ‘division. } Do. 
Small leather goods, baseball, and softball | 
division t Deana . 32 Do. 
Shoe manufacturing_ ienanae =4 ome (ieesee Do. 
General division ‘ Baa aceite somata Do. 
Puerto Rico No. 28B: Textile and textile 
products: 
Mattress and pillow classification .f PESOS Do. 
Eee ae e pe Do. 
Hooked rugs: 
Hand-hooked rug classification. -___--.- : “ Do. 
Single-needle machine-hooked rug 
classification ---...- Sadana . 3 Do. 
— needle machine classifica- . 
0. 











Puerto Rico, No. 28C: Hosiery 
Women’s full-fashioned Coeery classifica- : 
0. 
Women’s seamless hosiery cle assification ‘ ae Do. 
Men’s and children’s hosiery and women’s 
anklets classification oOB. Ssdacce Do. 
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Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and American Samoa: Recommendations or sched- 
uled meeting dates of industry committees by industry, fiscal year 1957—Con, 


} Former Recom- 
|} minimum mended 
Committee and industry | wage rate minimum Effective date of wage order 
| (cents per wage rate | 
hour) (cents per | 
hour) } 


Virgin Islands No. 4: 
Alcoholic beverages and Industrial alcohol . | Hearings scheduled March, 
Art Linen, handmade: | 1957. 

Hand-sewing operations am | Do. 
Other operations : i arte | Do. 

Banking, real estate, brokerage, insur: ance, } . 65 a Do. 

accountin g, wholesale distribution, 

trucking, construction and communi- 
cations. 

Bay rum and other toilet preparations____| 6 Twakwawcs Do. 

Button and buckle____- . 55 enka . Do, 

Fruit and vegetable packing, “farm ‘prod-— ‘ Ged naasnan Do. 

ucts assembling and meatpacking. 

Shipping, transportation, and ship and of ad Do. 

boat building. 

Straw goods, handmade: 
Hand-sewing and handweaving_.---. il nee aot Do. 
Other operations... ies LE 4 65 43G.6 Do. 

Miscellaneous industries ols Gemis ae : Do. 

Puerto Rico No, 29A: Button, jewelry, and 

lapidary work: 
Button and buckle (other than pearl, 4 __....-------| Hearings scheduled April 
leather or fabric) and bead division. 1957. 

Costume jewelry general division . 36 tea ie ada Do. 

Costume jewelry hair ornament division_- vA : Do. 

Leather and fabric button and buckle - 5 aie tes fe Do. 

division. 

Metal expansion watch band division_- j Do. 

Pearl button and buckle division -- - .f js saciid Do. 

Precious jewelry division_-. : 5 PRIS RE Do. 

Rosary and native jewelry division - ge einai ET Do, 

Jewel cutting and polishing gem stone é ho Do. 

division. 

Industrial jewel division. ........--.---- A Reakcowwramosa mae Do. 

Metal hair accessories. _. fae sii Oe. Do, 

Puerto Rico No. 29B: Artificial] flowers, deco- . 30-. : oe ail Do. 

ration and party favor. | 

Puerto Rico No. 29C: Straw, hair, and related . 26-. al Do. 

products. | 

American Samoa No. 1: All industries -_____- saccads sdugnk Do. 

Puerto Rico No. 30A: Corsets, brassieres, and 4 : ....| Hearing scheduled May 1957. 

allied garments. 

Puerto Rico No. 30B: Men’s and boys’ 

clothing and related products: 

Hat and cap classification 

Necktie classification - - - - - 

Suits, coats, and jackets classification -- 

General classification 














1 None presently applicable. 
NEEDLEWORK INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Focarry. What about the so-called needlework? There is 
quite a bit of that down in Puerto Rico, isn’t there? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. In the hand-needlework industry the rates are far 
more modest than you are talking about. They are in the range of 30 
or 40 cents an hour and, even so, the industry is declining down there. 
It is losing out to competition with the Philippines, Japan, and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is that a pattern; they move out of this country into 
a low-wage area with no income taxes and then they raise the wages 
there so they go to the Philippines and Japan? I suppose they will 
end up in north Africa pretty soon. 
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Mr. Wess. There is some of that, but some of these industries have 
not been on the mainland for a long time. These hand-embroidered 
things. They were years ago, but not now. They have gone into 
machine production pretty much on the mainland. 

Mr. Brown. This graphically indicates what happened in minimum 
wages between 1956 and 1957. 


STUDY OF INDUSTRY IN SAMOA 


Mr. Fogarty. What about Samoa? That is something new, is it 
not? 

Mr. Brown. It is a new responsibility, but since we were able to 
get it in our present appropriation, we have not asked for additional 
funds. 

Mr. Focarry. What industry exists out there? 

Mr. Brown. A tunafish-canning factory and some fringe areas 
having to do with, I guess, banks and a few things of that kind. 

Mr. Fogarty. They have banks in Samoa? 

Mr. Brown. I’m in error. It was ruled that the bank was not 
covered because it was government-controlled. 

Mr. Weiss. An airline has a few employees, an oil company has a 
few employees, but the coverage of the law is relatively limited out 
there. Itis primarily a cannery that has about 350 employees. 

Mr. Foaarry. What is the population of American Samoa ? 

Mr. Weiss. I think it is around 20,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. I did not know it was that high. It is way out in the 
Pacific somewhere. Where is it near? 

Mr. Brown. It is nearer Australia than it is to the United States. 

Mr. Taser. It is away southwest of Hawaii. 

Mr. Focarry. You don’t have any committees going out there this 
year, do you? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Focarty. Who is going to that one? 

Mr. Weiss. It is going in April. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many are going out on this committee ? 

Mr. Brown. It will be a 6-man committee, 3 from the mainland 
and 3 from the island—2 public, 2 labor, and 2 management. 

Mr. Focarty. You hele 1 from each in this country to go and 1 from 
each out there to study it ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. What would you anticipate the cost of that to be? 

Mr. Fraser. I don’t recall the figure offhand, but I think it is be- 
tween $8,000 and $12,000. 


STUDY OF INDUSTRY IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


- Mr. Focarry. What are you spending in the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Brown. The Virgin Islands, I believe, have been covered from 
the start. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t have as many studies made in the Virgin 
Islands as in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Brown. No; we convene a single committee that considers all 
industries on the Virgin Islands. I think there are about 1,000 covered 
employers on St. Thomas and St. Croix. 
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Mr. Focarty. There are about 1,200 employees. 
Mr. Brown. About 1,200. 


STATUS OF LEARNERS’ APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Foearry. I notice you say the number of learner applications 
received after the last amendment were considerably less than antici- 
pated. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t think we know all the reasons. 

Mr. Fogarry. I remember after the 1949 amendments there was 
quite a rise in that particular area. I know we spent a lot of time 
on it in hearings one day. 

Mr. Wess. There was a large increase. 

Mr. Foearry. That didn’t follow this increase of 75 cents to a 
dollar. 

Mr. Weiss. There wasn’t the magnitude we expected. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why? 

Mr. Brown. One thing was, we evolved a more stringent policy 
about issuance of them in several different ways. I think in many 
cases it wasn’t worth the trouble in the light of this more stringent 
policy for individuals to come in for learners. It was more of a 
cost in a sense than it was worth. 

Mr. Weiss. Also, it may be the economic picture has improved and 
in some cities they can’t get people for less than $1. 

Mr. Foearry. I had that in my own mind. 

Mr. Brown. If there had been an economic downturn, we would 
have had a larger problem. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Lanham 

Mr. LanwAm. I have no questions. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Taber 


OBLIGATIONS THROUGH DECEMBER 31 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations down to the ist of January ? 

Mr. Fraser. The obligations through December 31 were approxi- 
mately $5,139,700. 

Mr, Taner. You are running just a little over 

Mr. Fraser. Slightly over. The first half of the fiscal year has 
2 additional days in the first 6 months—131 in the first 6 months and 
129 in the second 6 months, 

The other thing that brings it slightly over in the first half is the 
fact that part of our appropriation involves the transfer to the BLS 
working fund for services they perform primarily in connection with 
the minimum wage effects study. This money was transferred to 
them beginning the fiscal year, so that they could plan their work on 
the basis of having those funds. 

Incidentally, the amount of obligations is approximately $4,000 
less than the apportionment approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird. 


RECORDKEEPING DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED BY SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Latrp. I attended a small-business conference not long ago in 
my State. One of the complaints that I received was that the Wage 
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and Hour Division was pretty rough on small-business estab- 
lishments. Particularly as regards the matter of recordkeeping. 
Small business is generally loaded down today with Government— 
State and Federal iesndinieainn. Can’t this be minimized? Has 
there been any change in recordkeeping ? 

Mr. Brown. No material change and there is no specific method by 
which an individual is required to keep his records. There is certain 
basic information that must be in the record as to the wages paid 
employees, and it must be retained at certain periods of time. 

Mr. Lairp. Is it all right if the employee keeps his own records? 

Mr. Brown. The employer is responsible for the accuracy of those 
records. The employee may keep his records but the ultimate re- 
sponsibility rests with the employer. 

Mr. Garceav. The employer must have certain records of wages 
paid, and so forth. 

Mr. Latrp. One of the examples brought to my attention was the 
example of a woman employee who wrote her own paycheck. She 
wrote out her own check for the number of hours she worked, and the 
employer never questioned her. She had authority to - the checks, 
and the wage and hour representative came in and said there was a 


violation, because the employer had paid no attention to how much of 
a check she was taking and was keeping no timecard on her hours 
worked. 

Was there a violation ? 

Mr. Garceav. The employer, in the first place, of course, was re- 
sponsible to see that the hours worked were accurate and the wages 
paid were accurate. If the employee on her own behalf just wrote 


out her own check and worked excessive hours, of course the employer 
would be responsible. 

Mr. Larrp. If she had paid herself for more time than she actually 
worked, the employer would be responsible ? 

Mr. Brown. That would not be our concern. Our concern would 
be whether she had paid herself less than she was entitled to. 

Mr. Larrp. So there could have been a basis for a violation there 
because she was handling her own check? 

Mr. Brown. She cannot and no employee can voluntarily give u 
his rights under the law for any reason. He cannot agree to York 
overtime at less than time and a half, for instance. 


BASIS FOR INITIATING INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Larrp. Do many of your investigators spend their time on small 
business ? 

Mr. Brown. Our program today is based, first, on certain priority 
items. A complaint warrants immediate attention. 

There are several other priority types of investigations. Once we 
get through with those, then selection is based on previous experience 
as to where there is apt to be trouble. 

Now, the law itself provides no cutoff in terms of size of firm. Gen- 
erally speaking, with a limited number of investigators, we try to 
stay in the somewhat larger firms. To go in the firms with 1, 2, 3, or 4 
people is not productive as a rule. There may have been violations in 
terms of payments but it is not high in numbers of total dollars. 
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There is no concentration on small firms and there is a ground rule 
that keeps us out of the smallest firms and directs our attention to the 
larger ones. 

As I say, in terms of the question asked, I know there is no direction 
of the program against the little fellow. 

Mr. Lairp. The increase you have had in the number of enforce- 
ment positions hasn’t been concentrated in any one area? 

Mr. Brown. They are spread countrywide, but it isn’t an even 
spread to the extent we have put them where we anticipated, on the 
basis of economic studies; the greatest impact from the $1 and there- 
fore the greatest problem is bringing employers up to the $1. Specifi- 
cally in the Southeast and Southwest, where by way of past experi- 
ence, economic studies—we knew, for instance, that sawmilling had 
an average wage near 85 cents. We put more people down there than 
we did, let us say, in the Northwest where we knew that only 4 percent 
of covered employees in that area were being paid less than $1. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Larrp. Now that this will be in effect for a year, is there any 
chance of getting along with fewer investigators ? 

Mr. Brown. We addressed ourselves to that in this memo. Our 
experience would indicate not. The percentage of employees we 
have found unpaid on the basis of minimum wages has jumped roughly 
from 12 to 20 percent in the last 6 months. 

Looking back at 1949, 1950, and 1951, when it was increased from 
40 to 75 cents, we had a similar jump, and a more dramatic one even, 
and then it stayed on that level for the year subsequent and dropped 


only slightly in the year after that, so that, based on proportions, our 
best guess now is that this isn’t a hump which is starting to recede 
but we have hit a plateau. 


WHEN DOWNWARD TREND IN VIOLATIONS IS ANTICIPATED 


Mr. Larrp. When do you anticipate the first downward trend in this 
plateau you speak about ? 

Mr. Brown. It is difficult to say, but if 1950-1951 experience is a 
guide, it would start perhaps to fall a little bit in the third year after 
the increase. 


USE OF MAIL AND ITS EFFECT ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Lairp. In these experiments on the use of mails, do you antici- 
pate this will bring about a reduction in personnel ? 

Mr. Brown. Again, it is difficult to say. The results of this study 
we are running and won’t be available until spring. I wouldn’t want 
to guess. If this is successful and this limited type of thing can be 
expanded tremendously, conceivably we could get along with less 
actual physical, personal contacts with employers. 

I think, on the other side, you have this matter, though, that with 
the staff we have, we can only get to roughly 6 percent of covered 
employers in the course of a year. So, assuming that a mail tech- 
nique would permit you to get quite a lot of work done through the 
mails, it would still be a question whether retraction in your force 
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would be logical, or whether the same force should be used to get 
out to more employers. 

Mr. Larep. You are auditing more than the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is, as far as actual audit is concerned ? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t know what their figure is. Conceivably so. At 
the same time, if we are finding money in terms of tens of millions of 
dollars due on that check, and that level stays up and doesn’t recede, 
then it would appear we are not doing too much. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you. 


REACTION OF EMPLOYERS TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


Mr. Lanuam. Just one question: Don’t the employers rather resent 
these questionnaires? They complain to me about getting so many 
questionnaires about so many things that they just throw them in the 
wastebasket. They can’t afford to answer all of them. 

Mr. Brown. I think that is true. I think the experience in 1940-41 
highlighted that. It was a complicated form and ran into a lot of 
resistance. I think it is a question as to how you weigh the equities 
involved here. Are you going to antagonize them and try to save 
money enforcementwise? It is a subjective judgment you have to 
make. 

However, on this limited basis, so far, we have not run into too 
much reaction and at what point we run into reaction that becomes 
damaging we don’t know. We won’t know until we finish the 
experiment. 

PERCENT OF QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED 


Mr. Garceav. We have received 79 percent back that we have sent 
out. It is a simple form. There isn’t much to it. Just a few 
questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I have a fellow up home who runs a macaroni factory. 
He has a lot of trouble about inspectors coming around and fussing 
with him. They don’t find where he hasn’t made his payments but 
they do find where he has had a little overtime on some of his truck- 
drivers. It made me wonder if you weren’t wasting an awful lot of 
time. 

Mr. Brown. Well, of course, the law is clear with regard to overtime. 

Mr. Tazser. As long as they pay them, there is no objection to it. 

Mr. Brown. Legally, if he is not paying them time and a half 

Mr. Taper. If he does, there is no objection to their working over- 
time, is there? 

Mr. Brown. If he pays them time and a half, none whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For these little fellows like that, it is a major nuisance 
to them to be up against too much of that. 

Mr. Brown. I can only say that there is no intent, no program—in 
fact, there is every effort not to persecute. There is an intent, of course, 
to enforce uniformly and equitably. I would have to know more of 
the facts in the individual case to know whether persecution was 
involved, but I would expect not. 

Mr. Taser. The next time I get a letter, I am going to put it up 
to you. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to see it, sir. 
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AppropRIATIONS 1957, AND OsLicatTions As OF Decemper 31, 1956 For 
Lasor DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have you submit a table for the whole 
Department, showing first of all the appropriation for 1957 and in the 
second column the obligations through the 31st of December, 

Mr. Dopson. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


United States Department of Labor 


| Obligations 
| as of 
Dee. 31, 1956 


Appropriation title 1957 


| 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary eae $1, 751, 000 | $929, 899 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor... - eae ries 2, 321, 000 1, 089, 724 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Stand: ards__- 911, 500 476, 179 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy ment Rights P 383,000 | 191, 588 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training --- 3, 399, 000 | 1, 738, 282 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security -. ; Dat 5, 558, 000 2, 848, 608 
Grants to States 250, 000, 000 122, 400, 967 
Unemployment compens: ition for ve terans, BES_.. 5 70, 000, 000 25, 136, 345 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees, BES-...--- 25, 000, 000 11, 205, 136 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican Farm Labor, BES-__---__- es , 125, 000 | 1, 099, 351 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ C ompensation - é 2, 465, 600 | 1, 225, 487 
Employees’ compensation fund -. eek bt= ts atid ted 27, 632, 246 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics. : }, 887, 000 3, 385, 936 
Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau daich ae innbhale deal shab 403, OOO 212, 900 
Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Divis Re seer a , 000, 000 5, 138, 216 


PROCEDURE FOR DEVELOPING QUESTIONNAIRE FORMS 


Mr. Brown. May I comment on Mr. Lanham’s question about em- 
ployers: Forms of this nature are cleared through the Bureau of the 
Budget. No agency, as I understand it, is permitted of its own motion 
to visit upon the public a new and complicated form, without that 
screening through the Bureau of the Budget to determine its useful- 
ness, its impact in terms of good relationships, and so on. 

Mr. Lanuam. How long has that been done ? 

Mr. Fraser. That has been done for 15 or more years that I am 
aware of. The Bureau of the Budget in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities, under the Federal Reports Act, have a business advisory 
group, and other groups, who they contact in reviewing these forms 
that are presented by the agencies. 

Mr. Lanuam. They still let too many of them get through. 


QUALITY OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Foaarry. I just want to compliment you also, before I forget it, 
for your efforts to get quality in these investigations, rather than just 
quantity as a criterion. I have had complaints from some of these 
business people that in some areas of the country an investigator was 
supposed to make so many investigations in a day or a week, and it 
just wasn’t working out right. 

I am glad to see that you are insisting on their doing a good job, 
and not try to make a set number per day regardless of other factors. 
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RECOVERY OF OVERTIME PAY 


Mr. Denton. What actions do you bring and what procedure do 
you follow to recover this overtime pay, or the amount not up to 
minimum wage, from the employer? 

Mr. Brown. There is no difference in the action which may be 
taken, regardless of the source of the underpayment. It may be 
minimum wage or it may be overtime. 


PERCENT OF PAYMENTS ACCOMPLISHED ADMINISTRATIVELY 


Mr. Denton. Do you get most of your money administratively, that 
is by getting the employer to pay the amount due, or do you have to 
bring an action ? 

Mr. Brown. I would say over 95 percent comes administratively. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATORS 


Mr. Denton. Do you think some penalty should be added to the 
employer who violates this law, which would help pay the expenses 
your department has in collecting this money ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is a policy area I haven't really thought through. 
I wouldn’t want to make a comment without giving it some thought. 
You are dealing here with an employer-employee relationship, so far 
as the contractual relationship is concerned. 

I think one of the questions that has been raised in that type of 
situation, is whether or not the Government as a third party has a 
proper legal right to inject itself into the situation, once it has estab- 
lished the facts. 

Mr. Denron. Well, of course, you do. 

Mr. Brown. Only if the employee asks us to, or if there is crimi- 
nality involved—willful intent to defraud or to give us wrong figures. 

Mr. Den'ron. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Dodson, before we conclude, do you have anything further to 
add for the Department. of Labor? 

Mr. Donson. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. O’Connell, you have been sitting here patiently 
all through these hearings. Do you have any comments you would 
like to make or anything for the record ¢ 

Mr. O’Connew. No, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, very much. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1957. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN 

KENNETH C. McGUINESS, GENERAL COUNSEL 

ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
CLARENCE 8S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


r a . 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


eS r - SS 


Program by activities: | 
1. Field investigation a $5, 184, 505 $5, 427, 300 | $5, 806, 500 
2. Trial examiner hearing -._. : 720, 631 728, 600 781, 900 
3. Board adjudication__._. _ ; : 1, 172. 101 , 200, 500 1, 269, 700 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders ; 1, 712, 368 , 595, 100 1, 716, 900 


Total obligations. see z oe 8, 789, 605 | , 951, 500 | 9, 575, 000 
Financing } | 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation tgs ELE. r igi 951, 500 | 9, 575, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions , 209 | , 164 | 1, 164 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 1 
Average number of all employees _. =f ; | 121 | 131 1, 137 
Number of employees at end of year. ; } , 128 | , 158 | 1, 158 
Average salaries and grades: 
General] schedule grades: 
Average salary | $6, 71: $6, 691 
Average grade- .. 8.9 | GS-8.9 
Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. $7, 401, 423 $7, 900 | $7, 649, 600 
Positions other than permanent 919 | , 000 1, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base | 28, 223 | 29, 300 
Payment above basic rates 32, 379 | 30, 100 , 200 


Total personal services : } 944 ; 000 , 710, 100 
Travel 439, 900 . 900 : 100 
Transportation of things | 17, 340 | . 00 | 500 
Communication services j 238, 334 . 200 | , 100 
Rents and utility services 733 | 0, 100 . 500 
Printing and reproduction : 332 , 500 34, 300 
Other contractual services _ - | 215, 184 , 400 9, 400 

Services performed by other agencies_- a | , 973 , 700 | 
Supplies and materials | , 083 , 700 89, 300 
Equipment 083 39, 400 39, 700 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 

Contribution to retirement fund ‘ .| ; 433, 300 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities _ - ; . 910 
Taxes and assessments i , 789 ‘ 10, 000 


Total obligations.........- si ts . 8, 789, 605 | 8, 9, 575, 000 


Dae 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
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BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Fk ois 
Obligated balance brought forward _._.._- 


Total budget authorizations available.......___. 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. .......-. 
Out of prior authorizations-...--- 


Total expenditures_.._........- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 
ek aetn cade nad me 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances- ----- 


| 


a —" 


$8, 800, 000 | 
611, 797 
9, 411, 797 


i= SS 


| 


' 
8, 244, 666 | 
595, 642 


8, 840, 308 
2, 769 
48, 325 


797 | 





$8, 951, 500 | 


548, 325 


8, 280, 000 | 


520, 000 


8, 800, 000 | 


10, 395 |. 


699, 825 


9, 499, 825 


9, 499, 825 


| 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$9, 575, 000 
699, 825 


10, 274, 825 


8, 860, 000 
660, 000 


9, 520, 000 


754, 825 


10, 274, 825 


Mr. Lanuam. The committee will come to order. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leedom, have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. Would you prefer to read it or would you like to put 
it in the record and summarize it? 

Mr. Lerpom. I will submit it for the record and then summarize 
briefly. 

(The statement is a follows:) 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD” APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST FoR FiscaL YEAR 1958 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


A. Comparison of 1958 appropriation request with 1956 and 1957 appropriations 
The original appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was $8 million. Based on pay 
increase legislation effective the latter part of fiscal year 1955 and also based upon 
the need for an additional work supplemental an additional $800,000 was appro- 
priated. Therefore, total appropriation for fiscal year 1956 was $8,800,000. 
Present appropriation for fiscal year 1957 is $8,951,500. 
The fiscal year 1958 appropriation request is for $9,575,000. 


B. Work plan for fiscal year 1958 

The request is based on the assumption that cases filed during fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 will approximately equal experience during 1956 fiscal vear. Although 
considerable publicity is still being given to the organizing drive plans of the 
year-old AFL-CIO organization, no estimate is being made at this time as to when 
or how much of an effect such a drive will have on this agency’s workload. 

The agency’s objective during fiscal vears 1957 and 1958 is to keep pace with 
the estimated intake. 

The current agency estimates also provide for increasing rates of production 
over the experience in fiscal year 1956, coupled with continued stress on the quality 
aspects of case processing and with reduction of the time delay in processing cases. 

ANALYSIS OF BUDGET REQUEST 

Mr. Lerpom. The budeet request from our agency for 1958 is the 
same budget that we are operating on for the fiscal year 1957, plus 
increases in items where costs have gone up. This aggregate increase 
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in cost is $623,500 made up in large part from the increase that the 
agency must make under the new law toward the retirement fund. 
That makes up $433,000-plus of the $600,000-plus of our increased 
budget. 

The additional two-hundred-thousand-odd dollars are made up in an 
increase in personal services of just under $100,000, and an increase in 
travel and per diem costs, with just a few little miscellaneous extras. 
That is essentially the whole stor v on our budget request for this year, 
skipping the details. Our request for 1958 is geared to the same case 
inflow as in 1957. 

EFFECT OF AFL-CIO MERGER 


Mr. Lanuam. You anticipated last year that it would be larger, 
did you not, because of the AFL-CIO merger? 

Mr. Lexpom. That is right, sir. We had anticipated a greater 
inflow than actually developed within the time limits we had antici- 
pated, so the budget is less than it would have been for 1957 if it had 
been geared to our original estimated increase. 

Our experience now, thus far in 1957 fiscal year, indicates that we 
have estimated the caseload quite accurately. That is, the cases are 
coming in about according to our present estimate for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Lannam. What is the reason for the decrease in lapses? 

Mr. Wricut. We believe we will have to meet additional employ- 
ment in some areas, and we will try to fill some of the vacancies a little 
faster in 1958 than we did this year. We had allowed some of those 

wcancies to Japse because at the moment it didn’t appear quite 
necessary to fill them quickly. We took advantage of turnover this 
year which we do not think we will be able to do next year 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you have any reason, or can you give us a reason, 
why the big increase in workload did not come about from the merger? 

Mr. McGutness. Might I speak on that? 

Mr. LANHAM. Suppose you give us your background, please, sir? 
I believe you are new in your position, and since this is your first 
appearance before the committee, we would appreciate your telling us 
something about yourself. 


BACKGROUND OF KENNETH C. M’GUINESS 


Mr. McGuingss. I have been with the agency about 3 years now. 
For the past year and a half I was Associate CGenedal Counsel in charge 
of the Division of Operations. Under that Division are all of the 
regional offices. 

When Mr. Kammbholz resigned on January 2, I was given an 
appointment as General Counsel on a recess basis. Another man’s 
name has gone up as General Counsel as of yesterday, so I am here 
on a rather temporary sort of basis. 


REASONS AFL-CIO MERGER DID NOT INCREASE WORKLOAD 


However, I think perhaps I can answer your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, because of my experience in the Division of Operations. That 
is where we run up against that particular problem. 

Our feeling throughout the regional offices has been that while 
there has been a great deal of desire to get the organizing dPives 
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underway, there have been so many problems—so many internal 
problems within the new AFL-CIO, between unions which really 
were competing unions before—that they just never have been able 
to get those worked out well enough to concentrate on the organizing 
activity. 

Again, in the last month or two, we have heard lots of talk about 
new organizing drives starting, but we have been hearing this kind 
of talk for months and months and it just doesn’t seem to get under- 
way. 

PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED DURING 


THE YEAR 


















Mr. Lanuam. What have been some of the important problems 
of the Board during the past year? Could you tell us that, Mr. 
Leedom? Have you had anything out of the ordinary? 


NEW 





YORK PORT WATERFRONT DIFFICULTIES 
























Mr. Lervom. Yes. We continually have new and _ interesting 
problems. One development during this fiscal year has been the very 
serious difficulty on the waterfront in the New York port. 

Mr. Denton. That problem is always with us, is it not? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes; that is a recurring problem. We had a lull for 
a couple of years, and then it broke out again. We certainly are not 
sure that we have a solution to that vet. That took a lot of man- 
hours in conducting two sets of elections. That is one thing that has 
happened at NLRB that is a little out of the ordinary. 
CONTRACT 


BAR PROBLEM 





We also thought we did a pretty good job of getting our case backlog 
down within reasonable limits. Therefore, we took some legal assist- 
ants off of actual casework to make a study of some perplexing prob- 
lems that continue to mount up. I refer now specifically to the con- 
tract bar problem. As the law in that area has developed it has 
become very complex. It relates to the right of an in-union, a con- 
tracting union, to continue on under its contract and set up its contract 
as a bar to an election that is sought by some outside union. We refer 
to that as a contract bar problem. it has become very complex, so 
we put some men who were very skilled in that field to work on a 
comprehensive study. They have completed that, and we hope as a 
result of that study to simplify that area of the law and come up with 
something that is more understandable to the people who have to 
deal with it. 







STATUS OF CASE BACKLOG 





Mr. Lanuam. Has your backlog suffered because of that or are you 
pretty well up to date? 

Mr. Leepom. Our backlog is in fairly good shape with respect to 
other years. We are disturbed, though, because the case output has 
gone down somewhat, more than we intended to permit. We think 
it is due to the fact that we took the men off purposely to study the 
contract bar matter, and also a rather comprehensive study of juris- 
diction which goes at the Board nearly all the time. As a result, 
the output of our cases at the Board level has gone down somewhat. 
Because the inflow didn’t increase as much as we anticipated last year, 
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the result of this decrease in production hasn’t meant a great big 
backlog, but, even so, bigger than we anticipated. If the mtake of 
cases had been heavier our backlog would be considerably beyond 
what we would like to have. 

Mr. LanuAM. But it is manageable now? 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right; and we are taking steps now to ex- 
pedite production, and can get it down somewhat and try to decrease 
the timelag per case. 

Mr. McGurnzss. It might be well to clarify one point. Judge 
Leedom is speaking about the backlog at the Board level rather than 
im the regional offices of the Board. There the backlog has remained 
pretty much the same during these last years. We would like to get 
it lower than it is and we are continually trying to do it. I think it 
should be a little lower. 

Mr. Lannam. What about the regional offices? 

Mr. McGutnsss. The regional office backlog level of cases has 
remained just about the same. 

There is one thing I think you might be interested in insofar as de- 
velopment in the agency is concerned, again at the regional level. 
There is a shift in caseload pretty clearly to the southern area. In 
the northern area of the United States the caseload has dropped off 
slightly and it has been picked up in the southern area, and that seems 
to be continuing even in the last 6 months. 


ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES, 1957 


Mr. Lanuam. $8,951,500 was appropriated for the current year. 


How much of that have vou actually spent? 
Mr. Lana. $4,450,000 for the first 6 months. 


(Expenses through the first 7 months were $5,252,443.) 


Mr. Lanuam. You spent just about half of your money in the 
first. half of the year then. 
Mr. Lane. That is right. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD AND THEIR BACKGROUNDS 


Mr. Denton. You were a former judge in the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. You have testified here several times before this 
comunittee? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Who are the other members of the NLRB? 

Mr. Leepom. The oldest member on the Board is former Senator 
Abe Murdock. Next in point of service there is Philip Ray Rogers, 
who was with a committee here on the Hill prior to his service there. 

Mr. Denron. He was with the National Labor Relations Board 
and worked with Senator Taft primarily? 

Mr. Lespom. Yes, with Senator Taft but not the NLRB. 

Mr. Denton. Labor and Public Welfare Committee with Senator 
Taft. 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. 
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Then the other member is Stephan Bean, who was with the Board 
as a trial examiner for 8 years and became a member of the Board 
a year ago last November. That accounts for four of us. 

Mr. Denton. What was his background before he came with the 
Board? 

Mr. Lexnpom. He had been a lawyer for the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., trymg their claims cases, and prior to that time he had 
practiced privately, did work for both employees and employers. 

Mr. Denton. Who is the fifth one? 

Mr. Lerepvom. The fifth man was Ivar Peterson, who had been 
Senator Wayne Morse’ executive assistant. His term expired in 
August of 1956 and he was not renamed. 

Since the expiration of his term we have served as a four-man 
Board. The name of Joseph A. Jenkins, of Texas, came over to the 
Senate from the White House about 10 days or 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know anything about his background? 

Mr. Lerpom. I know a little about his background. He served 
with the Board in the Texas field office for about 2 years, or perhaps 
3 years, between 2 and 3 years, and then he left the Board eventually 
to go into private practice in Texas. 

For the last 3 to 5 years he has been practicing in Texas. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know the nature of his practice? 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes. He has devoted his full time to labor law and 
I believe in representation of management. I cannot be positive of 
that, but that is what I understand. 

Mr. Denton. Do you know the firms he represented? 

Mr. Lerpom. No, sir, I do not. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Drenrox. Do you know the new General Counsel, the man 
recommended as the new General Counsel? 

Mr. Leepom. Jerome Fenton. I am acquainted with him. 

Mr. Denton. Where is he from? 

Mr. Leepom. From Connecticut. He practiced law, I understand, 
in Michigan, went to school in Iowa, and has been here with the 
Government for maybe 3 years, first in the Veterans’ Administration 
and then with the Defense Department where he now is. 

Mr. Denton. Before he came with the Government what was the 
nature of his practice? 

Mr. Leepom. I think he was in general practice, perhaps not in- 
volved at all with labor law, up in Michigan for several years. Then 
I think he did service for an airline company for perhaps as long as 
10 years partially, at least, in the labor filed. 

Mr. Denton. What company did he represent? 

Mr. Lerpom. I believe it was Pan American. 

Mr. Lana. Pan American Airlines. 


BACKGROUND OF KENNETH C. M’GUINESS 


Mr. Denton. What was your background? 

Mr. McGurnzss. I was Associate General Counsel of the NLRB. 
was with the Board about 3 years. 

Mr. Denton. Before that? 
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Mr. McGurnzss. I was an attorney with the United States Steel 
Corp. on the west coast. Before that.I was attending law school, in 
the service, and then, before the war, I worked in Michigan for a paper 
company there and also in Iowa in sales work. 

Mr. Drenron. When you represented United States Steel did you 
represent management or labor in your cases? 

Mr. McGuiness. I represented management although for United 
States Steel I did not do a great deal of labor work. Most of that is 
handled out of United States Steel’s Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Denton. That was your background of labor work before you 
came with the Board? 

Mr. McGuiness. And I worked for an employer’s organization for 
about a year after the war in labor work, too, representing employers. 

Mr. Denton. What is that? 

Mr. McGuiness. The California Association of Employers. It is 
a San Francisco organization representing small employers. 


EXTENT OF LABOR REPRESENTATION ON BOARD 


Mr. Denton. Is there anybody connected with that Board who 
represented labor in private practice in labor relations? 

Mr. Leepom. I am not sure whether Senator Murdock ever did 
any labor law work. 

Mr. Denton. That was long before his time. He was Senator 
when that type of practice developed, was he not? 

Mr. Leepom. He was here in Congress many years. I don’t know 
whether he did labor work under the Wagner Act. 


STATUS OF CASE BACKLOG 


Mr. Denron. Your work is up to date in this office, in the Wash- 
ington office. You cut down the backlog? 

Mr. Leepom. We have managed, I think, not to let the backlog 
increase on us. 

Mr. Denton. How do you stand out in the regions? 

Mr. Lerpom. I will ask that Mr. McGuiness speak to that because 
he is in control of that situation. 

Mr. McGuingss. I think we have the figures here, Congressman. 
I know it is about the same. Apparently we haven’t the exact figures. 

Mr. Lannam. Would you insert that in the record? 

Mr. McGuingss. We will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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DELAY IN PROCESSING INDIANA CASES 


Mr. Denton. I live in Indiana and there is a great deal of com- 
plaint there about the delay in NLRB cases. I have had some 
correspondence with you about it. 

Mr. McGutngss. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. The big problem is that the Indiana district sub- 
regional office has a bigger caseload than before. Cases have to go to 
Indianapolis and after they get there they go to Cincinnati. Appar- 
ently there is great delay there and there is almost duplication of 
effort. 

I have had both management and labor talk to me many times 
about this. If they could just make that a regional office, it would 
save duplication of work and save a great deal of delay, they tell me. 

Mr. McGurnzss. I understand that years ago Indianapolis was a 
regional office. I am not sure when it was made a subregion but it 
must have been at least 10 years ago. I know it was before I came 
with the Board. 

We have been aware of that problem. Actually it is true of all of 
the subregional offices which we have. There are seven of them. 
One thing we have done in Indianapolis, in an attempt to speed up 
case handling, is to put an attorney in the office 

Mr. Denton. I have a letter—go ahead. 

Mr. McGurness. We have put him there in an attempt to avoid 
as much transfer of cases to the Cincinnati office as we can. We 
hope to emphasize that aspect to speed up the case handling. 

Actually as far as the caseload is concerned, in January in Indian- 
apolis we had 24 cases filed. Six of those were unfair labor practice 
cases and 18 representation cases. That is smaller than any regional 
office, I believe, during the month of January except Buffalo and 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Denton. I got those figures from you in correspondence, I 
think. The contractor tells me you picked a bad month. He states 
Indianapolis has a bigger caseload than most regions. 

Mr. McGutness. The only accurate way to do it is to use yearly 
figures, of course. 

Mr. Denton. He gives me these figures. He says Florida has 324 
cases while Indianapolis had 314. 

Mr. McGutness. What I would like to do is to take another look 
at that, Mr. Denton, and check that. 

Mr. Denton. I spoke about the fact you put a counsel there. He 
said it doesn’t help very much because they have one case there that 
was sent to Cincinnati from Indianapolis which caused a lot of delay. 

Both employers and labor groups have talked to me about this. 
That seems to be the reason for the dissatisfaction, because of dupli- 
cate efforts. 

I found out when you had an intermediate court invariably that 
was just doubling the effort. 

Mr. McGutness. There had been no changes in the regional office 
setup for a number of years before Mr. Kammbholz took office. We 
felt some revisions were necessary. We opened a new office at Tampa 
at the beginning of this year and that seemed to be the most pressing 
need. 

Mr. Denton. They say Indiana had a bigger caseload than Florida 
at that time. 
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Mr. McGurnzss. Sir, I don’t have the figures before me and I 
don’t have them in mind. 

Mr. Denton. They contemplated putting western Kentucky and 
Indiana in one district. 

Mr. McGutnzss. In this recommendation which you have? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. The lawyer who represents labor unions tells 
me and the lawyers representing management tell me the same 
thing. 

Here is another thing causing some dissatisfaction, and that is 
representatives of management filing dilatory motions. There is delay 
in the actions taken. Many people complain about that. 

What can you do to put a stop to that? 

Mr. McGuinness. The way that problem comes up usually under the 
General Counsel is through attempts to postpone hearings. Of course, 
we try to be as strict as we can about not granting postponements 
where we know that is the purpose. Any of those which come up we 
would be glad to hear about and get into. 

Mr. Denton. I would be glad to do that because next time they 
speak about it I will let you know. 

Mr. McGurngss. I wish you would. 

Mr. Denon. There is a string of dilatory motions and proceedings 
which tie up the matter and prevent adjudication. 

Mr. McGutingess. We would be happy to know about that and 
would like to get into anything improper going on. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN ESTIMATES, 1957 


Mr. Denron. Last year you asked for how much? Do you 


remember? 

Mr. LeEepom. $10,550,000. 

Mr. Denton. We cut that nearly $2 million didn’t we? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You have been able to operate satisfactorily on your 
present appropriation? 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes, sir, we are getting along. 

Mr. Denton. And you have cut your backlog? 

Mr. Leepom. We have not permitted it to grow. 

Mr. Denron. You were guessing you would have an additional case- 
load because of the merger, and we did a better job of guessing than 
you did. 

Mr. Lerpom. I think that must be right. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1958 


Mr. Denton. About your increase this year, you are asking for an 
increase of approximately $623,500? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. How much of that goes into the retirement fund? 

Mr. Lerpom. $433,000 plus. 

Mr. Denton. That means you are asking for $190,000 increase. 
How is that reflected and for what? 

Mr. Lerpom. $95,000 of that is for personal services. 

Mr. Dunron. How many more aadaon do you want? 

Mr. Lerepom. Six, average employment. 
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Mr. Denron. Where will they be employed? 

Mr. Lexpom. In the field. 

Mr. Denton. Lawyers or clerks? 

Mr. Lerpom. Lawyers and clerks. 

Mr. Denton. In the General Counsel’s Office? 

Mr. McGutnzss. Under the General Counsel’s Office; yes, sir. 
Mr. Denton. Four lawyers and two clerks? 

Mr. Lexpom. Six: lawyers, two; clerks, four, approximately. 

Mr. Denton. How much of this does that account for, the $95,000? 
Mr. Leepom. $24,000 net. 


’ 
EXTRA DAYS PAY 


Mr. Denton. What is the balance of the $95,000? 

Mr. Lesepom. There is an extra payday in the fiscal year which 
accounts for $29,000 of that. 

Mr. Denton. I have seen that in every one of them. This year 
is not a leap year. 

Mr. Wriacur. This year (1957) is the first time, I believe, since the 
Government went on a 2-week pay period basis that there has not 
been at least 1 day more than the average of 260 days. In 1956 it 
was 261 and in 1958 there will be 261 days again. 

Mr. Denton How much is that? 

Mr. Wricut. $29,000 for that extra day. 

Mr. Denton. Then where is the balance? 

Mr. Lexpom. $1,000 increased salary allowed by the wage board to 
the blue-collar employees we have. Normal grade promotions amount 
to $8,000. Within-grade salary advances amount to $33,000. 

Mr. Denton. Were you able to absorb any of that yourselves? 

Mr. Wraieut. Of the within-grade salary advances? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Wriacut. Yes, sir. This is mostly for those within-grade salary 
advances which are occurring this year for part of the year and for 
which we will have to pay next year for the full year. We are antici- 
pating absorbing almost all of the new within-grades that will occur 
in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Denton. So this calls for only six new positions? 

Mr. Lerpom. That is right. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Wepnespbay, Fresrvuary 13, 1957. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., BOARD MEMBER 
E. C. THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 

Program by activities: | 
CNS ol ehh nies ced Sek ce owndncedeuen auenceuel $428, 791 $443, 500 $485, 000 

Da in vei deiedscntenscnidsnliodatiaibun 31, 209 | 32, 000 35, 000 





Total obligation : 460, 000 | 475, 500 520, 000 
Financing: 


Proposed transfer (due to pay increases) from “Salaries 
and expenses, National Railroad Adjustment Board’’ 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 


Total number of permanent positions. ------_- 41 
Average number of all employees. - --- Ledidh pide cad tal 
Number of employees at end of year---- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-.-- 
Average grade... 


Personal services: 
Permaenems posttions.........4<..é0<<c.--<-- aobion $325, 428 
Regular pay above 52-week base. -_-----.._- obtan 1, 082 





Total personal services..----....-- r 326, 510 

‘ 113, 086 110, 000 

Transportation of things- - - 30 50 

ComameGRenets GW IOGE os it in cee ivncnducccducscnads’ 13, 606 12, 950 

Printing and reproduction ‘ 3, 639 

Other contractual services Jidoueans siincaand tnd : 

Supplies and materials 2, 693 

Equipment- -_-- cabaedateaiaie 436 
Grants, subsidies, 

Contributions to retirement fund 





TO CN ied Realicseertnnnitnenintenaninsac tions 460, 000 
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Budget authorizations, exwpenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958"estiinate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from “Arbitration and emergency boards, Na- 
tional Mediation Board” (70 Stat. 171) 


Adjusted appropriation. ..........-.- 
Proposed transfer (due to pay increases) from “Salaries and 
expenses, National Railroad Adjustment Board’”’ 
Obligated balance brought forward 


Total budget authorizations available 502, oH 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 25, 771 


Total expenditures_- din : 458, 627 
Balance no longer available (other than ‘unobligated, “expiring 

for obligation) 3, 460 

Obligated balance carried forward 27, 144 


Total expenditures and balances | 489, 231 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. We have with us now the National Mediation 
Board. 

Mr. O'Neill, have you a statement? 

Mr. O’Nuttu. We have previously submitted our justification. I 
don’t want to take your time reading the background history of the 
National Mediation Board. I might, however, “high-spot it for you. 

Mr. Focarty. Go ahead. 


FUNCTIONS OF BOARD 


Mr. O’Neruu. The Board is the agency designated by Congress to 
administer the Railway Labor Act. This legislation has been in effect 
since 1934 without major amendment since that time, and it treats 
with labor relations in both the railroad and airline industries. 

There are approximately 1,050,000 railroad employees and about 
175,000 airline employees. 


STAFF OF BOARD 


The Board consists of three members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, and we have a very small staff, 40 in all, 
consisting of 25 mediators in the field, and the clerical help here in 
Washington. We have a secretary and one other mediator and an 
assistant secretary here. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED BUDGET INCREASE 


Our budget request for this year contemplates an increase over the 
amount appropriated by the Congress last year in the sum of $44,500. 

However, $27,000 of that consists of funds that are presented to 
the Congress for appropriation pursuant to other laws—insurance 
program, retirement fund, and matters such as that. 
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The basic increases for which we are asking really come down to 
$17,150. 


INCREASE IN BACKLOG 


Last year the committees cut our appropriation to the point where 
we had to go from 25 mediators to 23. We were authorized 25 but 
we had enough money to employ 23. We are asking this vear that 
you:give'us enough. money to increase that by 1, giving us 24. 

That has been reflected in our caseload. This time last year’ we 
were running about 200 active cases. Today we are 266. The loss 
of that one mediator has been, we feel, the direct cause of that increase 
in the caseload.” 

The average time of disposing of cases, we would like to get through 
them as quickly as possible, but we are falling behind on that score, 
too, due to the lack of adequate personnel. 

As I say, we like to get to them immediately, but now it is a month 
or 6 weeks before we can get to a case. Labor disputes have a habit 
of getting worse with time. We like to get to these things as quickly 
as possible. 

ADDITIONAL MEDIATOR AND TRAVEL EXPENSE 


As I say, we are just asking for that $7,700 increase to take care of 
that 1 additional mediator, and $10,000 for travel expense. 

So far as automobile, for instance, we pay only 7 cents per mile. 
Some agencies are paying 10 cents as authorized by the Congress. 
We have had to trim ourselves in that respect. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Then there is $600 for communication services, an increase there. 
That about states the case of what we are asking for this year over and 
above last year. 

Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 1 additional mediator in this 
budget because you lost 2 in this fiscal vear? 

Mr. O’Neriu. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Focarry. You feel you need an additional mediator because 
of the workload vou have now and expect in 1958? 

Mr. O’Netiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Focartry. Your responsibilitv is adjusting disputes with the 
railroads and airlines? 

Mr. O’Netrtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. The airlines came in when? 

Mr. O’Ne tt. In 1936, but organization of employees really didn’t 
start until after World War IT, 1946. 

Mr. Foaarry. I thought it was in the midforties that they started 
to get.organized. That is ‘what lifted your workload so far as the 
airlines were concerned? 

Mr. O’Nettu. That is correct. Up to that time the only organiza- 
tion you had in the airlines were the pilots. Since that time almost 
every other craft has been asking for representation. That is why our 
representation cases are going up, conducting elections all the time 
among airline employees. 
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RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXECUTIVE PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Focarry. One of your large increases is the contribution to the 
retirement fund, which is $23,500, and another mandatory increase is 
the executive pay increase which amount to $15,000. 

Mr. O’New.. $15,500; as I understand it a 1957 request for that 
will be coming along in a separate bill, deficiency for this year. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BoarpDs 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


a by activities: | | 
Voluntary arbitration - $132, 500 | $166, 000 $166, 000 


2 Investigations of emergency disputes. atin cate e 72,994 84, 000 84, 000 


Total obligations La 205, 494 250, 000 | "250,000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. __- | 19, 506 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) _...............---- aide 225, 000 | 250, 000 250, 000 


Obligations by 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





grpnalingtiineabegigaten 
| | 

Average number of all employees-- --- jeucedpocededasen tid) 8 | 10 | 10 

Number of employees at end of year- -- Sis ; 8 | 11 i 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent | $167, 651 $198, 000 | $198, 000 
02 Travel.-__- | 22, 546 35, 000 | 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... __.. id 10, 642 13, 800 | 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 2 Rte Oe : | 3, 455 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services --- - -- ; ; | 1, 200 1, 200 


I a cigincel ~ 205, “494 250, 000 250, 000 


Budget « authorizations, papaemipres and aalanane 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _ - —— : hans $250, 000 $250, 000 | $250, 000 


Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, National Mediation 
Board”’ (70 Stat. 171).._....-._-.--- : Si ; | — 25, 000 


Adjusted appropriation ‘ 225, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward Pant bil iiiite 24, 128 | 9, 700 | 24, 700 


Total budget authorizations available_...............-. 249, 128 259, 700 | 274. 700 


EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures— | 
Out of current authorizations. - _-_. 77 k | 195, 794 | 225, 300 | 225, 300 
Out of prior authorizations...__...........-...--. kicnt 19, 506 9, 700 | 24, 700 

Total expenditures bhitos eer 215, 300 235, 000 250, 000 

Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) StF oo an ‘ 19, 506 
Other_- J Jos — ee ake 4, 622 
Obligated balance carried forward____.______- -tkdeaehe 9, 700 | 24, 700 


Total expenditures and balances. __.._.........-..---.-.| 249, 128 | “259, 700 | 974.700 
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Mr. Focarty. Your arbitration and emergency board will stay 
the same? 

Mr. O’Netu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. Did you have enough money last year? What did 
you spend in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. O’Nettu. $204,000, I believe. This current year 1957, it will 
go higher because we have presently in operation an emergency board 
in Chicago, hearing a major wage case. There is another one in 
Philadelphia, hearing a dispute with the Railway Express Agency. 
We contemplate there will be maybe 2 or 3 more. I don’t think we 
will do as well in 1957 as we did in 1956. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you mean by that? You could use more 
money in 1957? 

Mr. O’Nettu. It will cost more money in 1957. 

Our aim, of course, is to avoid all emergency boards, but Congress 
gives us this fund more or less on a contingent basis. We nevei spent 
it. If it is not used it is returned to the Treasury. We cannot touch 
it. It is earmarked for that purpose alone. There is no shifting of 
the funds. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Lanham. 


Mr. Lanuam. I have no questions. 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much were your obligations down through the 
end of December, or, if you have it, give it to me for the end of January. 

Mr. Lewis. Salaries and expenses were $274,300. That is through 
January 31. 

Mr. Taper. That was through the 31st of January? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird? 


VACANCIES 


Mr. Larrp. Did the National Mediation Board actually lose two 
mediators last year or haven’t the positions been filled? 

Mr. O’Nerui. We had a vacancy and we couldn’t fill it because of 
lack of funds. 

Then we had a death, one of our mediators died, and we didn’t 
have enough money to fill that. 

Mr. Larrp. So you actually didn’t lose two people. You just kept 
the same staff you had without filling the vacancies? 

Mr. O’Neitt. That is correct. We didn’t have the mone y to put 
the two mediators on. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Neill. 

Mr. O’Nemu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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Werpnespay, Frpruary 13, 1957 


—— 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


C. W. KEALEY, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 


J, J. REESER, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


LELAND HOWARD, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Adjustment of grievances: 
(a) Train service employees 
(6) Shop employees 
(c) Other nonoperating eaplorm... 
(d) Marine employees 


Total obligations 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available ‘ 
Proposed transfer (due to pay increases) to ‘Salaries and 
expenses, National Mediation Board’’ - ; 


Appropriation 





Total number of permanent positions-___-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____- 
Average number of all employees. - - 

Number of employees at end of year. _- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade__-_.-- is 


Personal services: 
Permanent pc pr sitions. 
Positions other than permanent_- 
Regular pay above 52-week base__ ; 


Total personal services. 
Travel.- Dagitees 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services. --- 

Printing and reproduction _- 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials. _----- 

Equipment cians 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund ---- 


Total obligations... 


1956 actual 


$158, 355 
98, 240 
146, 849 
52, 531 


455, 975 | 
46, 025 | 


502, 000° | 


1956 actual 


$248, 360 
114, 619 


873 | 


20, 786 
81 
8, 228 


48, 439 | 


2, 863 


6, 162 | 


363, 852 


j 











1957 estimate 


$168, 600 
99, 200 
165, 200 
53, 500 
486, 500 


15, 500 


1957 estimate 


$254, 000 
136, 000 


390, 000 


24, 900 
200 | 
8, 000 
49, 700 


3, 000 | 
5, 500 | 


5, 200 


486, 500 | 


502. 000. 


1958 estimate 


$178, 500 
106; 500 
120, 600 

59, 400 

525, 00 





525, 000 


1958 estimate 


a 


‘ 
56 
60 


$5, 323 
GS-7.2 


$254, 000 
132, 000 
1, 000 


24, 500 
100 
8, 500 
69, 000 
3, 000 
6, 000 
9, 800 


17, 100 


25, 000 








s'ssess 


dol 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - . ; ja% $502, 000 | $502, 000 | $525, 000 
Proposed tr: insfer (due to pay increases) to ‘Salaries and ex- 

penses, National Mediation Board”... ............-.-...--}---- eet 5, 500 wm Wa nadok 
Obligated balance brought forward -_---_- » _- 50, 827 35, 204 | 35, 204 


Total budget authorizations available Bs sth 552, 8: 521, 704 | 560, 204 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -- , ; —— 20, | 451, 500 | 490, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___- a 36, 166 35, 000 35, 000 


Total expenditures dicate atta ol dceetsmmded 56, 940 | 3, 500 | 525, 000 
Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) __. 
Other_. 
Obligated balance carried forward__ 


Total expenditures and balances___- 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Kealey, have you a statement for us on the 
Railroad Adjustment Board? 

Mr. Keatey. My name is Clifford Kealey. On my left is Mr. 
Reeser, a carrier member, and on my right is Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Fogarty. He has been around quite a while. 

Mr. Keauery. Yes; he has been here and is not a new face. Mr. 
Reeser is filling in for Mr. Anderson. 

1 have a short statement I would like to read to you. 

1 think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 
1934, for the adjudication of disputes between an employee or group 
of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of grievances or 
out of the interpretation or application of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The disputes are .first 
handled locally on the property and if not adjusted there are processed 
through successive steps up to and including the chief operating 
officer of the carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not 
adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the appropriate 
division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employees 
which are national in scope. The act provides for four divisions of 
the Adjustment Board, each of which has pesmciotion over disputes 
involving certain groups of employees. For example, the first di- 
vision has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and yard service 
employees; the second division, shop crafts; the third division, clerical 
forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, etc.; and the fourth 
division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 earrier, on each the first, 
second, and third divisions; and 6 members, 3 of each labor and 
carrier, on the fourth division. Since the labor and carrier members 
are equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event 
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they attempt and many times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to 
sit with the division as a member and make an award. If the division 
fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to the 
Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the parties, 
there were established two regional or supplemental boards to reduce 
the large backlog of cases before the first division. These have been 
terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of the 
Board, had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their disputes, 
The number of cases being submitted on behalf of these employees, 
as well as some other groups of employees, continued rather uniform 
over a period of years but are now showing a decided tendency to 
increase. This is due to changes in the law and agreements, among 
which was the adoption of a 40-hour workweek. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations and approximately 130 class 1 railroads 
and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect 
between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, 
hours of service, working conditions, ete. It is these agreements with 
which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 2,409 cases and disposed of 1,426. Many of these 
cases involved hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or supple- 
mental boards, which have been terminated, and other than the general 
increase in the cost of practically everything, there has been little 
change in the cost of operation of the Board. We have virtually the 
same number of employees and occupy the same space that has been 
occupied for several years. Over a period of years, there has been 
some increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consider 
it sufficient to be alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1958 is $525,000, which is very 
little increase over the appropriation for the current year. It 1s 
based upon our experience of more than 22 years. We should like 
to stress the fact that the salaries of the members of the Board are 
paid by the labor organizations and the carriers. It has been esti- 
mated that this amounts to about $600,000 per year. In addition, 
both labor organizations and the carriers furnish research and tech- 
nical assistance to some of their members. Thus, these two parties 
bear more than half the cost of operation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 

Mr. Fogarty. That isa very comprehensive statement, Mr. Kealey. 


INCREASE FOR PRINTING 


The increase you ask for is not very large. I notice that the only 
significant increase you ask for is about $19,000 for printing. What 
do you need that for? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, we had a cut in our appropriation 
for this year, and have somewhat less than we estimated, so we are 
going to have to defer considerable of our printing, probably 10 or 15 
thousand dollars from this year until next year. 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. Fogarty. Even though you will transfer $15,000 to the 
Mediation Board? 

Mr. Howarp. That is one of those things. Of course, those are 
earmarked funds, Mr. Chairman. We couldn’t use that for printing. 

Mr. Foaarry. No, but you could turn it back, couldn’t you, if you 
don’t use it? But you say you will transfer it to the Mediation Board. 

I understand that you cannot use it for printing. 

Mr. Lewis. With regard to that $15,000 to be transferred to our 
Board, that is to cover the wage increase granted by Congress to the 
Board members at the last session, where they made no appropriation 
for our Board. 

Mr. Foaarry. Very well. 


REASON FOR INCREASED PRINTING NEEDS 


Mr. Howarp. Of course, it has been only within the last 2 or 3 
months that this printing situation appears rather acute. In addition 
to having some more printing than we normally would expect, some of 
the divisions have, differently from in the past, disposed of large 
groups of cases without referring them to a referee, some three or four 
hundred in the first 6 months, whereas heretofore that has run from 
100 to 150 a year. 

Mr. Focartry. I was wondering what the change was because 
there is no significant change in what you had available for printing 
in the last 2 or 3 years. It has been about the same. 

Mr. Howarp. That is true. However, last year we had to hold 
up on some of our printing because of some difficulties in getting 
dissenting and supporting opinions from the parties. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Taber? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much did you spend out of your appropriation 
down to the end of January? 

Mr. Howarp. Our obligations to the end of January were $269,598, 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Wepwespay, Fresrvary 13, 1957. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 

HORACE W. HARPER, LABOR MEMBER OF BOARD 

THOMAS M. HEALY, CARRIER MEMBER OF BOARD 

FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERA- 
TIONS 










SALARIES AND EXPENSES 






Program and financing 





| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 




















eee nae ee 
| | 

Program by activities: | | 
1, Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings - - | $513, 050 | $479, 005 | $530, 196 
2. Processing and certification for payment of initial claims 4, 770, 091 4, 754, 984 | 5, 583, 452 

3. Monthly recertification and payment of awarded | | 
claims_- cae ties tbe | 821, 665 888, 001 1, 053, 124 
4, Hearings ‘and appeals - ve F ae ef | 41, 467 42, 786 45, 734 
5. Actuarial services. - diva sees sand ” 123, 287 149, 061 161, 205 






-| 
6. General administration... ‘ vai oh inal ee 642, 162 686, 163 776, 289 
| 


6, 911, 722 7, 000, 000 8, 150, 000 






Total obligations_.-- 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance no longer available------.-- tonaee| 76, 278 = a . 






Pe diss css de iddn dS bid. a | 6, 5, 988, 000 | 7,000, 000 | 8, 150, 000 
' 

















Obligations by objects 








| 1957 estimate | 





1956 actual 1958 estimate 











RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD | | | 







Total number of permanent positions- | 1, 323 | 1, 311 | 1, 368 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-.-- 20 22 24 
Average number of all employees. - - | 1, 207 1, 246 | 1, 334 
Number of employees at end of year-_. | 1, 260 1, 290 1, 370 






Average salaries and grades: 
Genera] schedule grades: 






BE onndduaccadsctiuenius , - | $4, 498 | $4, 581 $4, 671 
I SI itaitnconnnnncesienn« nipgansnlh middie d nll GS-5.5 GS-5.6 GS-5.9 





——— = ——— 
SS) = 






01 Personal services: 











Permanent positions... - $5, 384,012 | $5, 597, 911 | $6, 110, 601 
Positions other than perm: anent_..__- . : 62, 212 | 71, 607 | 74, 140 
Regular pay above 52-week base- 20, 481 3 23, 239 
Payment above basic rates -___- Pm si teinn . | 98, 888 16, 214 | 32, 550 
Other payments for personal services_......-------- 2,777 2, 569 | 2, 540 















Total personal services--. -- -- aie aakin’ As 5, 568, 370 | 5, 688, 301 | 6, 243, 079 
02 Travel_. baw ‘ selaiiigatiad 191, 428 | 183, 071 | 226, 223 
03 Transportation of things 7 11, 116 | 10, 964 | 10, 933 
04 Communication services ‘ i j 55, 207 | 55, 330 | 56, 024 
~ Penalty mail costs_---.--- Ties ‘ | 273, 170 | 292, 600 315, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. .......--.------ , 396, 284 | 391, 104 417, 771 
06 Printing and reproduction. --- d at 59, 460 | 57, 830 | 82, 266 
07 Other contractual services- --- nll 83, 978 | 101, 344 106, 649 
Services performed by other agencies 82, 012 | 80, 705 110, 712 
08 Supplies and materials-_----- ‘ 100, 898 192, 437 | 111, 112 
09 Equipment. _-_- =. | 64, 949 | 28, 014 62, 248 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund -- ‘ Et ee | 398, 324 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - j 5, 200 | 5, 093 | 5, 093 
eee ee sonnet 2, 640 | 3, 207 | 3, 966 











Total, Railroad Retirement Board................--.--- 6, 894, 712 | 7,000, 000 | 8, 150, 000 
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Catont tions by hobie cts—Continued 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 


EDUCATION, AND 


1956 actual 








| 1957 estimate 





} 
1958 estimate 





Rete 5 4} x diate ds 
Number of employees at end of year. - ‘ 4 ac 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 
Average salary................- pdhlicctcaens $3, 481 | we 
Average grade. .....-..........- SERS fos kg et ig 3 -e 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions..._- $16, 148 |_ ih = deasrnnimeeaietiie 
Regular pay above 52-week base. 62 | .| a4 
Payment above basic rates........-- 406 | boat: 
Total personal services 16, 616 
07 Other contractual services. - TLD w <n casinsngbandll acc pale oc cage a 
08 Supplies and materials. 342 - 
Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 17, 010 


Total obligations..........- 


6, 911,7 


22 | ‘$7, 000, 000 | 


| 


$3, 150, 000 


Mr. Focartry. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us this afternoon the request of the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 
BACKGROUND OF H. W. HABERMEYER, 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


I notice we have a new Chairman ‘since we last met; so, as usual, 
Mr. Habermever, we will appreciate it if you will give to the committee 
for its record something of your background, who you are, where you 
have been working for ‘the past few years, and so on. 

Mr. HasnrMEYER. My name is Howard W. Habermeyer. I was 


born in Aurora, Ill. I started with the Railroad Retirement Board 
on May 11, 1936, as a messenger boy. 


Mr. Fogarty. As what? 
Mr. Hasermeyer. As a messenger boy. I have been with the 


Board these 20 years, advancing through the various steps and levels, 
first as unit head, supervisor, division chief, assistant bureau head. 
In 1952 I was appointed Director of the Bureau of Wage and Service 
Records, and on November 24, 1956, the President gave me an interim 
appointment as Chairman of the Board. 

| have devoted practically all my working life to the Railroad 
Retirement Board. I enjoy the work, I enjoy its program, I think 
it is something that does a lot of benefit for people in the railroad 
industry, and, my family being a railroad family, I am very proud 
to be Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean by your family being a railroad 
family? 
Mr. HapermMeyer. My grandfather worked for the Chicago, Bur- 


lington & Quincy Railroad all bis life. 

Mr. Foearry. I did not know if you meant your family owned a 
railroad or worked for it. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Worked for a railroad. My 
years as a carman. 

Mr. Fogarty. How are you getting along with your coworkers on 
the Board? 


father worked 47 
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Mr. HasBerMEYER. Very well. 

Mr. Fogarty. No complaints? 

Mr. Hasermeyrer. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is fine, very unusual, too. 

How do the members of the Board feel about the new Chairman? 
Mr. Harper, you have been around a long time. 

Mr. Harper. We are most happy about it because Mr. Haber- 
meyer, as he has related to you, has come up with the Board and he 
knows all phases of it exceptionally well, and he has an interest in it. 
He is a career man and it can be reasonably expected he will give the 
job his best efforts. The railroad employees whom I purport to 
represent are happy about it and we feel that the Board as now con- 
stituted with railroad people in all three spots is a good one. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is good. 

Mr. Harper. We will take a good look at the situation and do the 
best that can be done for the industry. 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Healy, do you want to add anything? 

Mr. Heaty. No, except to echo what Mr. Harper has said in behalf 
of management and myself personally. 

Mr. Focarry. That sounds very good. We probably will not ask 
you to stay as long as usual, then. 




















GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Habermeyer, do you have a statement for the committee? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Yes, I do. Unless you prefer that I read it, I 
would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Whichever way you prefer. 

Mr. HasermeyeEnr. I think it would be well to file it for the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 
(The statement is as follows:) 












STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 






Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement 
Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act which provide a system of social insurance for railroad 
























employees and their families. me 
he Board is administered by three members appointed by the President, Tr 

by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the three members of an 
the Board represents railroad management, whose taxpayments account for 50 
percent of the funds for the maintenance of the retirement system and 100 percent wo 
of the funds for maintenance of the unemployment system. Another member the 
represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 50 percent of ina 
the cost of the retirement system. The third member, who is the Chairman, cov 
represents neither railroad management nor labor and shall not be in the employ- in t 
ment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any carrier or organization wil 
of employees. for 
Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and permanently 3 
disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, widowers, children, and is t 
parents of deceased employees. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance apy 
Act, payments are made to workers who are unemployed, sick, or temporarily La\ 
disabled. Act 
At the end of December 1956, approximately 671,000 persons were being Sys! 
paid annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 330,000 retired me! 
employees, 117,000 wives of retired employees, and 224,000 widows, children, and mel 
parents of deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of more unc 
than $55 million a month. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, Se 
0c 






288,000 employees were paid $105 million in benefits during fiscal year 1955-56. 
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The Board also maintains records of wages and service for over 9,700,000 persons 
who have worked in the railroad industry at some time since 1937. During 1956, 
service and earnings were recorded for approximately 1.7 million employees. 
The railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, includes all railroad, express, and sleeping-car 
companies subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act and, in addition, 
companies affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad associations. 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying benefits and for admin- 
istrative costs come from trust funds established by taxes paid by railroads and 
railroad employees. 

The costs of the railroad retirement-survivor-benefit system are financed by 
means of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to $350 a month. The 
taxes under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act are collected at the rate of 6% per- 
cent in equal shares from employers and employees by the Internal Revenue 
Service and are deposited in the general funds of the United States Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account 
(a trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the Treasury 
during the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed for benefit 
payments or administration are invested principally in special 3 percent Treasury 
notes. The interest earmed on these notes is added to the reserve in the railroad 
retirement account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act in 1937. 
The initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the present maximum 
rate of 64 percent. This rate applies to employees and employers alike. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system come from 
contributions collected by the Board directly from employers only. No contri- 
butions are made by employees. Unemployment contributions are permanently 
appropriated to the Board by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

he original act provided for a 3-percent-contribution rate of an employee’s 
earnings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate was placed on a sliding 
scale ranging from one-half percent to 3 percent, depending upon the balance in 
the railroad-unemployment-insurance account (a trust fund) at the end of each 
preceding September. The taxable compensation base was increased from $300 
to $350 a month, effective July 1, 1954. 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the taxable 
payroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses; the rest goes into the unem- 
ployment-insurance account for the purpose of paying benefits. However, any 
amount in excess of $6 million remaining in the administrative fund at the end of 
a fiscal year is transferred to the benefit account. These transfers have totaled 
$103 million since the beginning of the system. Funds in the account which are 
not needed immediately are deposited in the United States Treasury, and the 
interest earned on them provides an additional source of income to the system. 

The Board’s appropriation request for funds to administer the railroad retire- 
ment system is not a request for an appropriation from general funds of the 
Treasury. Rather it is a request to transfer money from one trust fund to another, 
and, as such, has no effect on the total amount of the Federal budget. 

Legislation recently enacted by Congress has had a pronounced effect on the 
workloads and budgetary requirements of the Board. Because of an expansion in 
the retirement program, the regular appropriation of $7 million for 1957 is wholly 
inadequate to meet current needs of the Board. A supplemental appropriation to 
cover unanticipated increases in costs and workloads for 1957 has been requested 
in the amount of $830,000. Enactment of this supplemental appropriation request 
will bring total appropriations for 1957 to $7,830,000. Our appropriation request 
for 1958 is in the amount of $8,150,000. 

The supplemental appropriation of $830,000 to be requested for fiscal year 1957 
is to cover increased workloads resulting from the enactment of Public Law 880, 
approved August 1, 1956, which amended the Social Security Act, and Public 
Law 1013, approved August 7, 1956, which amended the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The amendments to the Social Security Act affected the railroad retirement 
system through the social security minimum provisions in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. The work caused by these amendments includes processing adjust- 
ments for approximately 400,000 beneficiaries receiving increases up to 10 percent 
under the amended Railroad Retirement Act and reviewing the cases of approxi- 
mately 260,000 beneficiaries that may be affected by the provisions of the amended 
Social Security Act which gives wives the opportunity to elect to receive reduced 
benefits as early as age 62 and make widows and disabled workers eligible for 
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benefits as early as age 62 and 50, respeetively. Provision also must be made for 
handling additional wage certifications under the disability provisions of the 
amended Social Security Act and for increases in the regular claims load resulting 
from the amendments to the acts. 

Some of the workload and othér cost factors which make it necessary to request 
a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1957 are also reflected in the appro- 
priation request of $8,150,000 for 1958, with appropriate allowances for changes 
in workload levels from 1957 to 1958. The regular claims load increases from the 
latest estimate of 149,957 dispositions in 1957 to 152,992 dispositions for 1958. 
The total number of benefit payments increase from 7,851,000 in 1957 to 8,300,000 
in 1958. The continuing growth in the number of beneficiaries on the rolls is 
accompanied by increases in such related workloads as payment and policing 
activities. Also, the new requirement that agencies pay to the civil service 
retirement fund amounts equal to 6% percent of basic salary payments beginning 
July 1, 1957, accounts for an increase of $398,000 in the 1958 appropriation esti- 
mate. Other increases from 1957 to 1958 result from the provision for the printing 
of a booklet for distribution to all regular railroad employees, the scheduled 
replacement of over-age office equipment, and an increase in the number of 
compensable days from 260 in 1957 to 261 in 1958. The completion of the non- 
recurring adjustment work in 1957, resulting from the 1956 amendments to the 
acts, partially offsets the increases from 1957 to 1958 described above. 

The appropriation request of $8,150,000 for fiscal vear 1958 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and such uncontrollable increases in the administrative costs as the new 
requirement that agencies pay to the civil service retirement fund amounts equal 
to 6% percent of basic salary payments beginning July 1, 1957, administrative 
costs will represent only 1.11 cents out of each dollar spent under the railroad 
retirement system in 1958. 

We believe our appropriation request represents a reasonable estimate of 
requirements to handle the continuing expansion in the railroad retirement sys- 
tem in an efficient and economical manner and still provide the service to which 
railroad workers and their families are entitled. 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the management 
member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the chief executive 
officer, and Mr. Michael Rudisin, the Director of Budget and Fiscal Operations, 
who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the committee 
may wish to ask. 


Mr. Foaarry. Tell us about your program. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. The Railroad Retirement Board administers 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which provide a system of social insurance for railroad 
employees and their families. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 AND ESTIMATES, 1958 


Mr. Foearry. I think if you will just go into the changes. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The changes in the budget? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Last year your committee appropriated $7 
million to the Railroad Retirement Board for its administrative 


expenses. 

Because of changes to both the Railroad Retirement Act, which 
was amended by Public Law 1013, and to the Social Security Act, 
which was amended by Public Law 880, it became necessary for us to 
reqsest supplemental funds for the year 1957. So in order to make 
comparisons between 1957 and 1958, we will have to consider the 
supplemental request that. is coming through. 

Your committee appropriated $7 million, and we are asking for a 
supplemental of $830,000, making a total of $7,830,000. 
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BREAKDOWN OF 1958 REQUEST 


Because of those same amendments that not only caused nonre- 
curring workloads but to a large extent recurring workloads, it is 
going to be necessary for us to ask for $8,150,000 in order to administer 
the Railroad Retirement Board for fiscal year 1958. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


A good bit of that increase we are asking for is made up of a new 
expense item we have not been faced with in the past, that being the 
agency’s contribution to the civil service retirement fund, which we 
estimate will be $398,324. 


RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS FOR GSA WORKERS 


Of the other items of increase, breaking the total down by cate- 
gories, we have a $12,506 increase in building maintenance costs to 
cover payments of civil service retirement contributions for GSA 
employees. 

REGULAR PAY ABOVE 52-WEEK BASE 


We have an increase in compensable days from 260 in 1957 to 261 
in 1958, which will mean an increase of $23,239 for that additional 


day. 
ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS FOR OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 


We are informed that the Office of the Treasurer will need an addi- 
tional $29,520 next year, because it is taking over some of the opera- 
tions forme ‘rly performed by the General Accounting Office. 


PENALTY MAIL 


Our penalty mail will go up $22,900 because of the additional 
volume of checks we expect to mail. Last year we sent out over 7 
million checks, and next year they will go over the 8 million mark. 


REPLACEMENT OF OLD AND ACQUISITION OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Then we have an item of $34,334 to provide for the replacement of 
old equipment and additional equipment. 


INSTRUCTIONAL BOOKLET 


We plan to publish a booklet for use of railroad employees to make 
them understand their program a little more completely than they 
have in the past. We are budgeting $22,500 for that. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Because of the amendments to the Social Security Act, calling for 
additional medical evidence with respect to some of our disability 
annuitants, we expect we will have to spend $3,780 more for medical 
examinations. 
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TRAVEL COSTS 


Travel costs, we estimate, will increase $18,000, due to a training 
program where we bring employees from the field to our headquarters 
and in turn send people from the headquarters to the field. We find 
that very beneficial. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACCOUNTS OF EMPLOYEES’ EARNINGS 


We have an item of $20,380 to take care of an increase in require- 
ments for maintenance of accounts of employees’ earnings. 


PROCESSING AND PAYMENT OF INITIAL CLAIMS 


We have an item for increase in requirements for processing and 
payment of initial claims of about $452,000, that being the largest 
increase and that being necessary because of the increased volume we 
anticipate and the further complexities that were introduced in our law 
by the amendments last year. 


RECERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT OF AWARDED CLAIMS 


To cover the increase in requirements for recertification and pay- 
ment of awarded claims we have an item of $69,595. 


STUDIES OF FINANCIAL INTERCHANGE 


We estimate that the increase in requirements for studies of financial 
interchange will cost an additional $1,666. 


SEVENTH ACTUARIAL VALUATION PROJECT 


We estimate the preparation of the seventh actuarial valuation 
project will cost an additional $6,461. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


And, finally, our cost for general administration we anticipate will 
rise about $33,987, making a total increase of $1,150,000 over the 
appropriated sum for this year. 

Mr. Foearty. Thank you very much, Mr. Habermeyer. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1957 AND ESTIMATES, 1958 


If you are allowed the supplemental that you are asking for, you 
will have available in 1957 $7,830,000? 

Mr. HaBeRMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. And your request for 1958 is $8,150,000? 

Mr. HaBeRMEYER. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And your largest increase, which is something new 
as I understand it, is $398,000 for contribution to the civil-service 
retirement fund? 

Mr. HaserMEYER. That is the second largest increase. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have not carried that before? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 
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Mr. Fogarty. So that $398,000 would practically amount to the 
increase that you are asking for? 
Mr. Hasermeyer. That is right. 


RECURRING AND NONRECURRING COSTS IN SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Foearty. How much of the supplemental of $830,000 repre- 
sents nonrecurring costs and how much will be recurring in 1958? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. I will turn that over to Mr. Rudisin. 

Mr. Rupistn. Of the $830,000 supplemental, $336,153 represents 
recurring costs and the remainder represents nonrecurring costs. 

The impact of the amendments on 1957 is not for a complete year. 
Some of the processes in our regular operations only now are feeling 
the impact of the changes under the amended act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TAX RATE 


Mr. Focarry. Your taxes for unemployment insurance were in- 
creased from 1% to 2 percent? 

Mr. Rupisin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is a separate fund? 

Mr. Rupistn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is unemployment increasing in the railroad industry? 

Mr. Rupisin. Of course the contribution rate depends on the bal- 
ance in the railroad unemployment insurance account. The balance 
right now is about $303 million. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. I will tell you what happened there, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the early days of the program we were operating under a 
3-percent tax rate and accumulated a fund close to $1 billion. In 
1948, when the amendments were enacted, the tax on the carriers was 
reduced to one-half of 1 percent, anticipating it would decrease the 
size of that fund from the $980 million to something less than that; 
and there was a schedule put in the law that says when the fund got 
below $450 million, the tax rate went up one-half percent to 1 percent, 
and the lower the fund got, the higher the taxes were. So in this 
past year our fund went below $350 million, which calls for a 2-percent 
tax rate under the law. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. Focarry. Funds in the railroad-retirement account are accumu- 
lated by the payment into that fund of contributions from the employee 
and the employer? 

Mr. HaBerMEYER. Yes, sir; 6% percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the Government makes no contribution to that 
fund at all? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This fund is something that belongs to the em- 
ployee, who has contributed to it, along with a similar amount from 
the employer? 

Mr. HABERMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And the Board is in charge of administering this 
fund under the laws enacted by Congress? 

Mr. Haspermeyer. That is right. 
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PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON OFFICE 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Van Zandt wrote me a letter and sent me a 
copy of a letter he had written to the Chairman of the Board dated 
January 28, asking me to ask you about his proposal to establish a 
congressional liaison office here in Washington. 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The Board discussed that request at its last 
two meetings, and we think the request is very proper. We are giving 
it consideration. 

The most difficult feature is finding the man to fill the bill. We 
will want a man who understands our program completely, who can 
be of some service to the Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you will trv to establish a congres- 
sional liaison office if vou can find the right man to fill the job? 

Mr. Harermeyer. I think that is right. 

Mr. Heraty. I think he correctly stated that. We just received that 
letter about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Foearry. The letter he sent me was dated January 28, the 
same date he wrote to the Chairman of the Board, but he asked me to 
ask about it. That is why I am following it up. 

Mr. Harper. It is a difficult matter to find somebody who can 
appropriately fill that bill. We need someone who ean advise with 
the Senators and Congressmen and be of aid to them in answering 
letters about various phases of the act, and it is a pretty difficult 
matter to find‘a man who can do that at the price we can pay. We 
will take a good long look and if we can locate the proper man I am 
inclined to believe we will establish a liaison office. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank vou. 

Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lannam. No questions. 

Mr. Foacarty. Mr. Taber. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Taner. How much is the fund now? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The railroad retirement fund? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Harermever. As of June 30, 1957, we anticipate the balance 
in the fund to be $3,684 million. 

Mr. Taser. What were the receipts last vear, that is, 1956? 

Mr. Heary. $625 million. 

Mr. Taser. And what were the disbursements? 

Mr. Hearty. $638 million. 

Mr. Harermever. It was $610,631,000 the last fiscal vear. 

Mr. Heaty. I have the figures for the calendar vear. 

Mr. Taser. I was trying to get fiscal vear figures. You have 
calendar year figures? 

Mr. Hraty. I have calendar year figures. The receipts were $625 
million for the calendar year, and the benefit payments were $638 
million. 

Mr. Taper. So you ran behind $13 million? 

Mr. Heatry.- Yes. 

Mr. Harper. That is not exactly right, because we have the 
interest on the funds and other revenues that will come in later, so 
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while our disbursements ‘are. in’éxcess of Our tax collections, we are 
still in the black so far as our operations are concerned. 

Mr. Rupistn. Our total income in fiscal 1956 was $735 million, 
and total outgo was $610 million. 

Mr. Hea ty. Interest earnings were $106 million for the calendar 
year. 

Mr. Taser. I see. All right. 
_ (The following tables show the financial activity of the fund for 
the fiscal year 1956 and estimates for 1957 and 1958.) 


RartLROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Program and financing 


1956 actual 


| 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Retirement and survivor benefit payme: 
2. Interest payments, Public Law 234. 
3. Administrative expenses. ----- 


$680, 000, 000 | 
3, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 


$600, 677, 222 


a 
5, 220, 000 
6, 911, 722 


ime | 


$729, 000, 000 


8, 150, 000 


Total obligations_-__...._..- .-----| 612, 808, 944 690, 000,000 | 737, 150,000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 


Cash 


U.S. Government securities (par 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 

Cash 

U. 8. Government securities (par 


Appropriation. - 


— 3,481, 996,269; —3,605,255, 729 


—151, 271 


3, 605, 255, 729 


» 


Program and performance 


Investments in United States securities at beginning of year. 


Uninvested cash j ; call 


Balance of fund at beginning of year_.-__..........-.-- 


Cash income during the year: 
Taxes_- Z 
Interest and profit on investments 


Total annual income_.__.......-...-.-.--..-. 
Total available during year 


Cash outgo during year: 
Benelit payments and claims. - 


Interest payments to the old-age and survivors insurance 


trust fund Z 
Administrative expenses_--._.......-...-- 


Total annual outgo 


Investments in United States securities at end of year_- 
Uninvested cash ‘ 
Balance of fund at end of year J . 


1956 actual 


| ' 
1, 055, 729 
3, 683, 000, 000 


768, S00, O00 


1957 estimate | 


—1, 055, 729 


—3,683,000,000 


3, 405, 729 
3, 719, 000, 000 


775, 500, 000 


1958 estimate 


| 
$3,485,903,000 |$3,606,505,000 |$3, 683, 000, 000 


52, 695, 220 


47, 706, 683 
|3, 533, 609, 683 


.} 1 630, 905, 625 


105, 011, 508 


| 735,917, 133 | 


4, 269, 526, 816 


| 7, 439, 000 


6, 788, 392 | 


610, 631, 596 


3, 606, 505, 000 


1 §2, 390, 220 


3, 658, 895, 220 


596, 404, 204 | 


1 §2, 390, 220 


3, 658,895, 220 | 3, 


660, 000, 000 | 
} 108, 800, 000 | 


768, 800, 000 


4, 427, 695 


, 220 


679, 880, 000 | 


5, 220, 000 | 
6, 900, 000 


| 692,000,000 | 
3, 683, 000, 000 
52, 695, 220 | 


3, 7 , 220 


35, 695 


1 Excludes $3,356,232 of tax collections reported as cash income to this fund in 1957. 





665, 000, 000 
110, 500,000 


775, 500, OOO 


4, 511, 195, 220 


728, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 

739, 000, 000 

3, 719, 000, 000 
53, 195, 220 


3,.772, 195, 220 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_................- $600, 677, 222 | $680,000,000 | $729, 000, 000 
Interest payments under Public Law 234. ..._................ 5, 220, 000 SEED Te scecenecances 
Administrative expenses, “Salaries and expenses, Railroad 

Retirement Board” (trust fund) (see limitation account in 

ib 4 Clint tidindithiddnspciiniiinds Sutin cnandadsauitinbea 6, 911, 722 7, 000, 000 8, 150, 000 


ee icinidiercruntpuciveniinaioame minccaiadiodietarniebia 612, 808, 944 | 690, 000, 000 737, 150, 000 


Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





| 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 





tn cactnciednGantnitab sind beaker snsnsneseennd $735, 917, 133 | $768, 800, 000 775, 500, 000 


Balance brought forward: 








U. 8. Government securities (par) ...................- 3, 481, 996, 269 |3, 605, 255,729 | 3, 683, 000, 000 
Obligated: 

ME. S20. ks eh wae ssenaeedtcanwestbbbs tbh caceedegee 47, 706, 683 52, 390, 220 51, 639, 491 

U.S. Government securities (par) -..........-.-- a 3, 906, 731 BES: Lixtnnciceccmean 

aceasta iain tint ia Masco 

Total budget authorizations available.._...........-|4, 269, 526, 816 |4, 427, 695,220 | 4, 511, 195, 220 





| epee ae 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


ee ok eu embectabencnakesdoeade 610, 631, 596 | 692, 000, 000 739, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward: 


eee le eid aah inbcnsbebetnhbdbaddennesn 1, 055, 729 3, 405, 729 


U. 8. Government securities (par) ...........-..-.-.-- 3, 605, 255, 729 |3, 683, 000, 000 | 3, 719, 000, 000 
ae 

i a aso ccciemnainnmeaeiina 52, 390, 220 51, 639, 491 49, 789, 491 

U. 8. Government securities (par). ............--...-.. EE Sitccenieaaehion secon aha Caneemaal 








Total expenditures and balances..................-- 4, 269, 526, 816 | 4, 427, 695, 220 | 4, 511, 195, 220 





Mr. Focarty. Mr. Laird. 


ACTUARIAL SOUNDNESS OF RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Larrp. Some of my railroad people tell me this fund is not on 
an actuarially sound basis. 

Mr. Heaty. That is right. We are $170 million behind the actu- 
arial level. 

Mr. Larrp. Your deficit is that much each year? 

Mr. Hapermeyer. Yes. At the time the amendments were 
enacted last year increasing benefits 10 percent, a promise was made by 
the parties concerned that they would take the matter up this year 
to get the fund back on a financially sound basis. 

Mr. Larrp. That is pretty important, too, is it not? 

Mr. HasBerMEYER. Yes; it is most important so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Harper. I would like to qualify that statement about running 
into the red each year. Our system is on a level cost basis, which 
means we pay as much in the current year as 30 years hence. So 
instead of running into a hole, it just means we are not accumulating 
as fast as we should, and to that extent we are out of balance 2.9 
percent of payroll. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all. 


~~ 
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ANALYSIS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to ask one more question, if I might. 

Can you tell me what is the current status of your obligations? 

Mr. Rupisin. I can give you that for January 31. Our total obli- 
gations through January 31, 1957, were $4,215,478. We, of course, 
only now are receiving the full impact of some of this amendment work. 


ANALYSIS OF CASE LOAD 


Our pending claims load increased in the month of January up to 
17,000, round figure, and we started the fiscal year out with a pending 
load of only 11,000 claims. 

Mr. McKenna. In our Bureau of Wage and Service Records 
usually we do not reach our peak load until the end of the third quarter, 
and then it continues for 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Rupistn. Then we have seasonal retirement workloads. 

Mr. Taser. Is your load heavir now than it was? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. Yes. Our monthly backlog of claims the last 
month of 1956 ran to 14,000, and the following month it was up to 
17,000, so the load is heavier. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the change in rates that involves a certain 
amount of temporary work? 

Mr. HaBerMEYER. Yes, and it has encouraged more applications 
for benefits, it appears. 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 


PROCESSING OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


Mr. Hraty. May I ask one question? Are you going to leave this 
provision in the appropriation: 
Provided, That whenever there is duly tendered to the Board, by any person, any 
claim for unemployment compensation pursuant to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, such claims shall be accepted by the Board without delay and 


appropriate administrative action for the allowance or disallowance of such claim 
shall be taken by the Board at the earliest practicable time. 


Mr. Foaarty. That provision was put in because of a condition 
that existed 2 or 3 years ago. As I understand it, that condition 
is not likely to recur if that language is removed. So that will 
no longer be necessary as far as I am concerned. The only reason it 
was put in was because of what happened, and you know as well as I 
do what happened. 


Mr. Hasermeyer. I would like to thank the committee for your 
consideration. 
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FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR 

ROBERT H. MOORE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

CLYDE M. MILLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


H. C. MUNK, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGE- 
MENT 


WILLIAM J. ELSEN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
GUY MARINO, ACTING CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


— rs a oF 7 Tr tt) eT . — - | T 7 | i 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: 


1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes | $3,033, 398 $3, 030, 090 | $3, 297, 500 

2. Presidential boards of inquiry be ; | 10, 000 | 10, 000 

3. Administration - - -- 248, 571 | 264, 910 302, 500 

Total obligations._...._- ae: aa dul 3, 281, 969 3, 305, 000 3, 610, 000 

Financing: | 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts . —10, 000 -3 
Unobligated balance no longer available _ -- | 2, 031 

Appropriation. ._................- se — 3, 284,000 | 3, 295, 000 | 3, 610, 000 


| 
Obligations by objects 
1946 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


356 345 | 345 









Total number of permanent positions ‘ | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 4 4 | 4 
Average number of all employees - - - . Lud | 349 345 | 347 
Number of employees at end of year j 4 346 345 347 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary_.._..-- z ‘ | $8, 120 $8, 212 | $8, 254 
Average grade. .._- ys tt opdbitud F Leake GS-10.6 GS-10.6 | GS-10.6 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions ” | $2,818, 208 $2, 832, 900 | $2, 861, 300 
Positions other than permanent | 28,175 | 19, 300 | 19, 100 
Regular pay above 52-week base. - c | 10, 829 |_- | 11, 000 
Payment above basic rates ca ; | 1, 502 | 1, 800 1, 600 
Total personal services 2, 858, 714 2, 854, 000 2, 893, 000 
02 Travel... Te aid me 268, 932 293, 900 334, 750 
03 Transportation of things_.......--- ’ re 6, 556 9, 200 | 7, 000 
04 Communication services_- 84, 093 84, 200 85, 000 
05 Rents and utility services-_-.-- 6, 449 7, 400 28, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction-_--_. 3, 978 4, 800 4, 800 
07 Other contractual services 13, 492 14, 800 15, 600 
Services performed by other agencies 13, 215 14, 200 15, 250 
08 Supplies and materials : 10, 332 10, 200 11, 200 
09 Equipment bwqieeaiedeann 14, 649 10, 900 27, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 
retirement fund __.......-- 186, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 225 1, 025 1, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments_- oh ‘ 334 375 400 


Total obligations. ; . aia ca 3, 281, 969 3, 305, 000 3, 610, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. - | $3, 284, 000 $3, 295, 000 $3, 610, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward . ida 223, 992 192, 952 166, 750 
Restored from certified claims account. _- | a 1, 402 


Total budget authorizations available_. 7 3, 507, 992 | 3, 489, 354 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 

Expenditures 

Out of current authorizations. _- | 3, 091, 258 3, 130, 250 

Out of prior authorizations__- 7) 217, 983 192, 354 | 

Total expenditures_- oak A : : 3, 309, 241 3, 322, 604 

Balance no longer available: 

Unobligated (expiring for obligation) __- 2, 031 

Other 5 | 3, 768 ninaenp bby wine 
Obligated balance carried forward 192, 952 166, 750 195, 000 


Total expenditures and balances ; ws Lal 3, 507, 992 3, 489, 354 | 3, 776, 750 


Mr. Foaarty. We have now before us the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Finnegan, we are glad to see you back again. Do you have a 
statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Finneaan. Yes, sir. I have a statement for the record, and 
then I will be glad to highlight it for the committee. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


I appreciate the opportunity to meet with this committee and to present and 
explain our budget requirements for the fiseal year 1958. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND FUNCTIONS OF SERVICE 


The Congress has placed upon the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
the sole responsibility for preventing and minimizing labor disputes growing out 
of the negotiation and renegotiation of collective-bargaining agreements, and 
problems arising under those agreements, in industries having a substantial effect 
on interstate commerce—except only airlines and railroads which are under the 
National Mediation Board. 

We discharge these responsibilities, primarily, by making available to manage- 
ment and labor the services of highly skilled and experienced mediators who 
participate in the collective bargaining processes generally at the scene of the 
dispute when a deadlock is reached. 

A secondary, but not necessarily subordinate function is for these same skilled 
mediators to assist the parties in developing more harmonious relationships under 
their agreements, and to initiate and participate in activities directed toward 
improving the general relationship between labor and management, while develop- 
ing the bargaining skills that normally lead to fewer disputes and lessened impact 
of labor-management controversies. 

A third function is making available to labor and management lists of qualified 
arbitrators to dispose of grievances and other issues that cannot be resolved 
through collective bargaining and mediation. 

The major portion of our appropriation is therefore expended on salaries and 
travel expenses for our field staff who are engaged exclusively in preventing and 
minimizing labor disputes. A minimal amount is allotted to the national office 
in Washington, and in this budget increased emphasis has been placed on improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the field staff, 
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TIME ELEMENT INVOLVED IN CASES SERVICED 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is confronted by a problem 
that is not common to other Government agencies—we cannot function on the 
basis of a backlog of cases to be serviced at our convenience. Labor-management 
relations are dynamic and critical as far as the time element is concerned. 

When a deadlock occurs or a strike is threatened, the availability of a skilled 
mediator within a matter of hours, or at most a day or two, is crucial if mediation 
is to be effective. With a contract expiring or with bargaining having broken 
down and tensions and tempers risiag, the parties cannot and will not sit idly by 
waiting for mediation assistance at some future date. 





LIMITED CONTROL OVER AGGREGATE CASE LOAD 


We are confronted with the further fact that we have only a limited control 
over the aggregate caseload of the Service. Since the enactment of the Labor 
Management Relations Act in 1947, there has been a progressive increase each 
year in the number of labor-management disputes which have come to our atten- 
tion, and we have every reason to believe that this trend will continue. 

Illustratively, in fiscal year 1949 only 20,841 dispute notices were received, 
while there were 33,799 the last fiscal year (1956), and our experience thus far in 
1957 fiscal year has shown a continuing increase. 

In the face of this substantial increase in the total number of dispute cases, we 
have managed to provide satisfactory service without increasing the number of 
mediators through two procedures: 

1. More restrictive screening of disputes which are called to our attention. 
This involves a critical review in each region of all disputes to avoid a mediation 
assignment where to only a limited extent interstate commerce was involved, or 
absence of need for mediation or other reasons can permit screening action without 
criticism. 

2. Cooperation with State and local mediation agencies to encourage their 
providing mediation in disputes involving intrastate situations and, where pos- 
sible, in those borderline disputes where the effect on interstate commerce is 
questionable. 

— these operating policies we have managed to hold down mediator case- 
load. 

In spite of having done everything we can do to restrict the caseload of the 
Service and to provide for the most effective utilization of our small mediator 
staff, it is important to realize that we cannot, beyond a very limited degree, con- 
trol the number of disputes requiring active participation by our mediators, the 
duration and extent of such disputes, nor the number of mediators that we may 
need to assign in a given dispute. 

Since active mediation is required in only a part of all contracts being rene- 
gotiated, obviously a very small percentage increase in the number of such cases 
demanding mediation has a greatly magnified effect upon our mediator workload. 

Many situations which are reported by the press and carried in our statistics 
as only one dispute in fact require the assignment of many mediators at the local, 
regional,.and national office level, where very extensive negotiations are involved, 


EFFECT OF LONG-TERM CONTRACTS ON CASELOAD 


It is always interesting to conjecture as to the effect on our mediationworkload 
of current trends in collective bargaining, and possibly the most commonly 
discussed factor this year is the long-term contract. After analyzing all of the 
elements involved in these more-than-l-year agreements, I say to you in all 
sincerity that it would be very unwise to predict that the number of long-term 
contracts currently being signed will have any appreciable effect on our workload. 

There are various reasons leading to this conclusion. 

1. Many long-term contracts are “long-term”’ in name only, since they provide 
for reopening at annual or at other intervals on wages and frequently on other 
economic issues. For instance, many much-publicized long-term contracts permit 
periodic reopening on either a local or national level. These openings generally 
permit the union to strike, and are the equivalent of a new contract from the 
mediation standpoint. 

2. Most long-term contracts have been negotiated at the top industrial level— 
major industry contracts, such as automobile, steel, and glass. With an estimate 
of over 75,000 labor contracts remaining to be negotiated this year, the effect on 
our workload of those relatively few contracts for more than 1 year will not be 
substantial. 
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3. Long-term agreements, as analyzed by governmental and private agencies, 
have followed a general pattern of substantially higher increases and benefits the 
first year than would otherwise probably have resulted with a 1-year agreement, 
followed by greatly reduced benefits in subsequent years. This has created two 
types of problems that result in increased mediation requirements: 

(a) The disproportionately high benefits (as compared with subsequent contract 
years) both wage and fringe, during the first year of the long-term contracts have 
created real problems in other segments of industry. Other unions have naturally 
used the high first-year benefits of the long-term agreements as a base for their 
local short-term contract demands. This has resulted in very serious mediation 
problems. 

(b) As the longer term contracts go into their succeeding years, their reduced 
automatic benefits are disproportionately lower than current increases being 
negotiated. Discontent naturally follows. This factor has been responsible in 
some instances for various employers voluntarily opening long-term firm contracts. 

You will recall that during our first major experience with long-term contracts 
in the automobile industry, the UAW successfully invoked the “‘living document” 
theory to secure a reopening and wage increase under a firm 5-year contract. 
When this occurs, and it has happened in a number of important contracts in 
recent months, mediation problems increase. 

4. A great many important contracts are due to expire or are subject to reopen- 
ing during the remainder of 1957, including agreements in the petroleum, rubber, 
lumber, chemical, textile, paper, telephone, and other utilities and construction. 


WAYS TO INCREASE MEDIATOR’S EFFECTIVENESS PROPOSED FOR 1958 


An essential element of our fiscal year 1958 budget is our planning to increase 
the effectiveness of our mediator staff, with the principle in mind that is is better 
to have a more effective and efficient staff than to increase the number. The 
budget contemplates two critically important programs directed toward increased 
effectiveness and better utilization of manpower; specialized mediator training 
and improved office facilities. 

Both industry and labor today consider collective bargaining a professional 
endeavor. The day has passed when the mediator meets relatively unskilled 
representatives of either labor or management at the bargaining table. In 
literally thousands of classrooms, conferences, workshops, seminars, and meetings 
each year, both management and labor are investing millions of dollars in develop- 
ing higher degrees of skill and ability in their bargaining representatives. If 
mediation is to continue as the effective arm of the Government in preventing 
and minimizing labor disputes, the mediators must maintain an equivalent level 
of knowledge, skill, and training. 

While we have always encouraged individual activities in training and self- 
improvement, have furnished adequate reading and reference materials to all 
mediators, and have periodically conducted local training programs, these have 
proven to be inadequate to match the progress of labor and management. 

In-service training.—This problem is not peculiar to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. The President has called upon the heads of all executive 
agencies to provide inservice training to insure more effective and efficient per- 
formance by Federal employees. This I propose to do. 

Workshop seminars.—We have scheduled four Commissioners’ workshop semi- 
nars for fiscal year 1957. Mediators have been assigned in a manner that will 
intermingle personnel from the several regional areas to promote free exchanges of 
observations, experiences, and knowledge. 

Considerations of economy and workable-sized groups have governed the assign- 
ment plans. The first such seminar will be conducted in Washington next week. 
Others will follow on a biweekly basis in Cleveland, Chicago, and Denver. 
Thus, the first series of seminars will be completed prior to April 1. This is only 
the beginning in what must necessarily be a long-range training program. 

In the budget estimate before you, we have included plans to continue the 
seminar plan next year, with attendance by each mediator at two 1-week sessions 
about 6 months apart. This is a miniumm; anything less would seriously affect 
the value of the program. 

As to subject matter, there is an abundance of topics that can be used. The 
problems incident to new issues, such as automation, the shorter workweek, 
broader health, pension, and vacation plans, could absorb much time. Improv- 
ing conference discussion and leadership, problem-solving techniques, and many, 
many other subjects are of considerable merit for including in the topics. 
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Specific study of and training relating to mediation skills, and techniques are, 
of course, basic, I cannot emphasize too strongly the value of this training in 
improving the effectiveness of the mediator assistance which we provide. 

o reiterate, the prime function of the Service is to have highly skilled, effec- 
tive mediators whom parties involved in a dispute will respect and call upon. 


OFFICE FACILITIES 


Closely allied with the need for improving mediation is to offer facilities which 
will provide a suitable atmosphere in which mediation can function effectively. 

Many of our field offices are housed in what I consider to be shabby quarters, 
Many of the buildings are old and poorly maintained, both inside and out. In 
other locations, the mediators have no office nor conference rooms and must 
necessarily conduct their business affairs from their homes. Meetings are held 
in such Government quarters as may be currently available, or on company 
property which frequently is not acceptable to the unions. In some instances, 
meetings must be held in hotel rooms, which is becoming more costly each year. 
Some space has been provided by the General Services Administration on a non- 
reimbursable basis, and our efforts will continue to secure such accommodations, 

It should be noted that one appropriation is requested for fiscal year 1958. 
Prior submissions have requested one appropriation for ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ 
for the Service, and a separate one for the expenses of boards of inquiry appointed 
by the President. At the request of the Budget Bureau, both requests have been 
combined into one appropriation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ACTIVITIES DURING SLACK PERIODS 


While we are working consistently toward minimizing the effect of seasonal 
fluctuations in workload, there necessarily are times when individual mediators 
are not fully engaged in direct dispute mediation, A variety of supplemental and 
related activities are engaged in by all mediators during such times; these activities 
being directed toward the responsibility of the Service to prevent industrial 
dhpsize. 

uch activities include specific assignments to help both labor and management 
in resolving difficulties which are of a continuing nature or which may develop 
outside of contract negotiations, participating in educational activities in co- 
operation with labor and management organizations and educational institutions 
and special assignments within the service involving administrative activities, 
review and audit of operations, industrial surveys to establish trends and patterns. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


The budget contemplates the continuing use of the audiovisual sequences that 
have proved to be so effective in selected situations and the development of further 
and different audiovisual aids to serve the same general purpose. 


MANDATORY AGE RETIREMENT OF OLDER MEDIATORS 


During 1942 and 1943, the first 2 years of our participation in World War II, 
mediation activities were expanded to insure uninterrupted production of war 
materials. During that period, the normal employment conditions were modified 
in order to attract a qualified staff of sufficient size. Men aged 55 and above 
were employed. Many of these men will have now completed 15 years of service 
with the Government and are reaching their 70th birthday. They will, therefore, 
be eligible for mandatory retirement. Although we believe that employment and 
training in advance of known separations is important, and, in fact necessary, 
we have modified our plans to provide for appointment at the time these separa- 
tions occur. This, I feel, is an important factor in retaining the mediator staff at 
an absolute minimum of 216. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1958 


You have before you a copy of the budget submission of the Service. Our re- 
quest for fiscal year 1958 is for $3,610,000. This is an increase of $305,000 over 
our current appropriation. Almost two-thirds of this increase represents no 
additional activity by the Service, but is required to meet a statutory obligation. 

Specifically, the Service is required, by the 1956 amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, to pay into the retirement fund $186,000 to match emploveé 
contributions. The actual increase is $119,000 which is to be used to carry on 
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an inservice training program for mediators, to improve and increase facilities 
for field mediators, and to provide a few more man-years of mediation activity. 

I trust that these explanations will encourage you to approve the amount. re- 
quested which will enable us to employ a mediator staff of 216 and provide for 
other necessary expenses. We can operate efficiently within the amount re- 
quested. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND FUNCTIONS OF SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is unnecessary for me to comment to this 
committee any further upon the responsibility the Congress has placed 
within this Service, namely the task of preventing and minimizing 
industrial disputes having a substantial effect on interstate commerce. 
With the exception of those dealing with airlines and railroads, which 
are taken care of by the National, Mediation Board under the Railroad 
Labor Act. 


RESOLVING DISPUTES AND PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


The Service discharges its responsibilities, of course, by making 
available skilled personnel to assist the parties in resolving their 
industrial disputes, and in addition, a secondary but nevertheless not 
necessarily subordinate activity is to prevent disputes from coming 
to a head, and also to create a friendly atmosphere between the parties 
so far as we can, so that when they come to the bargaining table there 
will be less heat and tension in the situation, and a more harmonious 
relationship. That is part of our preventive mediation program. 


ARBITRATION FACILITIES 


And a third function that the Congress has imposed on us under the 
act is to make available arbitration facilities as the terminal point in 
grievance procedures, and also in connection with the interpretation 
and application of existing collective-bargaining agreements. 

That does not involve any substantial expense to the Service, as 
those arbitrators are compensated by the parties as to paying for the 
service and transportation. We merely furnish the panels and they 
select. 

Before placing people on the panel, we send their names to our 
regional directors who in turn conduct an investigation among the 
labor people and the management people to determine in advance so 
far as they can, the acceptability of these arbitrators. 

When they get a consensus that they will be acceptable we place 
them on the panels and then it is up to the parties whether or not 
they go. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES FOR FIELD STAFF 


The major portion of our budget is spent on salaries and travel 
expenses of our field staff which vary between 210 and 220 mediators 
cattered around the country at about 90 different localities. 


TIME ELEMENT INVOLVED IN MEDIATION OF CASES 
The uncommon feature of our work is that we have no backlog so 


that we can wrap up our cases and work on them at our leisure. We 
have to mediate cases when the need is there. If parties are at an 
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impasse, we can’t push the case to one side and say we will have one 
there a week later because by that time the people may be out on the 
street and there may be enough heat introduced into the situation 
that a great deal of lasting damage is done which could have been 
averted if we had a mediator on deck at the proper time. 


PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING INCREASED WORKLOAD 


There has been a growing increase in our workload over the past 
several years. The figures are in the formal report I have given to 
you. In the face of that increasing workload, which is a very sub- 
stantial increase, we have not increased our staff. In fact, we have 
cut it down. We have done it through a more careful screening of 
our cases; not accepting those that have a minor effect on interstate 
commerce, and also by insisting that the State agencies take over 
those cases which are intrastate in nature and where they are equipped 
to do it. 

In a great many cases as you well know, the State mediation 
agencies are paper organizations, only. They exist on the books, 
but no appropriation is made within the State to provide salaries for 
them and the result is that we have to, in some cases, take jurisdiction 
over situations which we would prefer not to. We may have to take 
them down in Mississippi, for example, where they have a lovely 
organization set up on paper, but it exists only on paper. There 
isn’t a single mediator in the State. 

Now, those same cases we might take jurisdiction of down in Missis- 
sippi we wouldn’t take in New York where we have a good mediation 
service and in New Jersey, Michigan and so forth. 

By cooperation with the State agencies and by close screening we 
have been able to hold our staff down to the same level despite the 
fact that our workload is increasing. We expect to be able to continue 
to hold our mediator complement down through the same methods. 


WESTINGHOUSE CASE EXAMPLE 


There is another factor that should be taken into consideration. It 
is somewhat misleading just to look at the number of cases. For 
example, Commissioner Murray, last year had one case, the Westing- 
house case, involving 65,000 people for 5% months. Other mediators 
during that same period might have had 15 or 20 cases, so that you 
have to get behind the figures to find the actual workload as con- 
trasted with the nominal caseload. That is a caveat that I would 
just like to mention as I put these figures before you. 


EFFECT OF LONG-TERM CONTRACTS ON WORKLOAD 


One of the questions that has been coming up that I am asked 
about repeatedly and which must have occurred to you gentlemen, too, 
is: What is the effect of the long-term contract trend? What effect 
is that trend going to have on the workload of the service. 

I can tell you in all sincerity that in my opinion it would be very 
unwise to anticipate that there is going to be any diminution in the 
mediation workload in the period ahead, and for these reasons: The 
term “long-term contract” is in many cases a misnomer because a 
great many of them provided for annual, or periodic reopenings as to 
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wages or sometimes as to other economic features, at a local or na- 
tional level. 

Now, those reopenings in many cases are accompanied by a right 
on the part of the union to strike if it does not get its demand on the 
reopener. For all practical purposes, it is a new case so far as media- 
tion is concerned and, of course, there is the additiona factor, if 
they are restricted maybe just to wages there isn’t the ability to use 
some of the fringe benefits as a counterbalance to wage demands 
which you have in a wide open reopening, or negotiation of new 
contract. 

A second factor is that in many of these long-term contracts, they 
are negotiated at the top level. You have big steel, automobile, 
aluminum, glass. When the parties come to the bargaining table in 
those instances, they have many months of preparation in back of 
them, sometimes years, and they come fully prepared on both sides 
and while we participate in them it is only to a limited extent because 
those people are prepared. They have their facts, they have their 
figures and in a great many cases bring to the table skills and a 
maturity in judgment which results in their being able to solve their 
own problems without mediation to the extent that mediation is 
mvoked in the secondary industrial levels, where our primary work- 
load is located. 

Most of our work involves plants of less than 500 people. At the 
time the effort is being made to adopt the cloth cut by some of the 
big industries to fit the small industries, is where our work comes in. 
That is where the people need mediation help; where they don’t have 
the maturity, experience and facts at their command and the bar- 
gaining skills that one finds at some of the upper levels. 

Then, too, there is a characteristic of some of these long-term con- 
tracts that many people lose sight of and it is based upon analyses 
made by unions, management concerns, and many governmental 
agencies. Namely that during the first year of these contracts, you 
have a very sweet dish. You might have, for example, on a 3-year 
contract, 18 cents in the first year, 7 cents in the second year and 
6 cents in the third year. The result is that some of the other unions 
competing in the same general field or industry, will point to the first- 
year benefits as the pattern to be followed in their negotiation, and 
the result is that that is a pretty tough hurdle to get over, and to that 
extent long-term contracts are not “conducive to as much peace as 
those negotiated for shorter terms. 

Also, in the second and third years of the long-term contract, the 
people ‘tend to forget what they have received in the first year "and 
they see in the second year of the contract, the X company in that 
territory in the same industry settling for 10 cents or 12 cents, and 
if their own automatic increase is less there is a lot of grumbling, dis- 
content, and a lot of heat builds up. If you have a reopening on 
some fringe benefit during this long-term contract, then you may see 
invoked what has been termed—I think the term originated in the 
automobile industry—the “living document” concept, where a firm 
contract was not necessarily a firm contract, where it had to be 
reopened to accommodate the contract to the exigencies induced by 
other and more favorable contracts. So for these reasons I think 
long-term contracts are not necessarily indications that we are going 
to have a lessened mediation workload. If anything, I think it may 
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step it up a little bit because if unions are restricted to wages on a 
periodic reopener and some new fad has come along, which the union 
is prohibited from. asking until the termination of its long-term con- 
tract then you may have wage demands raised to a point which 
pressures the company into a situation where it may have to volun- 
tarily offer the item which the union is precluded from asking for. 
That tends to develop a heated situation. 


CONTRACTS TO BE REOPENED IN 1957 


Now, in 1957 we have coming up for reopening, over 95,000 con- 
tracts. Many of these are in critical industries like petroleum, 
lumber, chemical, textiles, paper, telephone, utilities and, of course, 
the building trades we always have with us. There are a lot of those 
coming along. A lot of the building trades entered into long-term 

contracts before the present trend set in. Some of them were only 
for 2- and 3-year terms and many of them will be wide open this year. 

I think it is a well-publicized fact that in the oil industry, the Oil, 
Chemical, and Atomic Workers Union has announced it w ill make a 
pitch for a 27-cent package this year on wages alone, exclusive of 
fringe benefits. That could develop into a very “tight situation because 
they are talking about very important money. 


INCREASE IN EFFECTIVENESS OF STAFF 


Another item in our 1958 budget that I would like to call to the 
attention of the committee is our plan to increase the effectiveness of 
our mediator staff. That again is consistent with our attempt to 
keep down the numbers of our people, improve the quality of their 
work, and try to get more production out of the mediators we have. 
Both industry and labor consider collective bargaining, today, a 
professional endeavor and there are literally thousands and thousands 
of classes, seminars, and workshops which the representatives of both 
management and labor attend. It is the job of the mediation service 
to at least keep abreast of the parties, and it is my intention that we 
shall not only keep abreast, but try to be a few jumps ahead of them 
so that when we come into a mediation session it won’t be just a ques- 
tion of calling a meeting or holding hands, but we will have something 
to offer. We will know what they are talking about and our people 
will be able to make constructive suggestions to the parties to bridge 
the gap of differences which separate them. 

While we have always had individual activities and self-improve- 
ment programs and regional conferences to keep the people abreast 
of the mediation skills which we thought requisite, we have now em- 
barked upon an attempt to secure more uniformity of training through- 
out the Service. To that end, the Service has scheduled four com- 
missioners’ workshop seminars for fiscal year 1957. 

Mediators have been assigned from all of the different regions— 
and we tried, as it were, to stir with a spoon and get a cross-section 
of the people from all different parts of the country, so we will have 
ari exchange of ideas, techniques, and experiences. 
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SEMINAR SCHEDULED IN WASHINGTON 


The first of these seminars is going to be conducted in Washington 
next week, the week of the 10th. We are calling in 60 of our people 
from the various regions. We have organized classes through that 
entire week. 

A great deal of the instruction is coming from within the Service: 
Problem analysis, mediation workshop clinics, and we have added to 
our staff recently, Mr. Elsen from the University of Notre Dame, 
head of the speech department there, who has acted as consultant 
to a number of large industrial concerns. He has specialized in voice, 
reading, listening and reading techniques. We feel he will be helpful 
to the mediators. 

OTHER SEMINARS SCHEDULED 


We have another seminar scheduled for Cleveland, one in Chicago, 
and one in Denver. 

We have made the grouping with a view to the most economical 
travel arrangements and to be sure that we have adequate coverage 
at home base, because our primary responsibility, we recognize, 1s 
the prevention and settlement of disputes. 

This is the slack season, and hence the best time to hold the 
seminars. We feel this is the time when we can take the people 
away from their home stations with a minimum of interference with 
their ordinary work. 

If there are any situations where people can’t attend, we try to fit 
them into another seminar. If they can’t attend, too bad. 

Mediation is our primary job and it will not be neglected for the 
purpose of training. They will just have to get it at another time. 

We feel with proper scheduling, we can get most of the men in and 
have them take these courses. This is a continuing plan and we 
intend to carry it on in years ahead. I think it will pay off in a large 
way. 

We have had very enthusiastic support from the union folks and 
the management field, too; they have welcomed our excursion into 
this field. 

NEED FOR ADEQUATE OFFICE FACILITIES 


I would like to touch for a moment upon our housing facilities. 
We have had a problem where, for example in Pittsburgh, when the 
steel negotiations were on last year, we couldn’t get the steel people 
to come to our offices in Pittsburgh. I always made the sign of the 
cross when I took the elevator up in that Pittsburgh building because 
I was never sure where it was going to land. We had iron bars across 
the windows to keep them from falling out. It was a shabby, down- 
at-the-heels, dirty building. 

The impression naturally would rub off on our outfit, that it couldn’t 
be much of a service, that it must be a two-bit operation if it functioned 
in quarters of that sort. 

We have moved into a new building—the quarters from which we 
moved and which I described in such uncomplimentary terms, were 
furnished to us by GSA, and that is all that GSA could come up with 
in that area. We have taken on an annual expense of $7,000 rental, 
in a good building, soundproof ceilings, where it is light. It is well 
kept, and I think people will come to us in these new quarters. 
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In the steel negotiations, the people wouldn’t come. Rather than 
come to our office, they would hold negotiations in the William Penn 
Hotel or move them to New York City where they had adequate 
space and facilities. 

The same thing happened in aluminum. We have a mediation 
staff there of 3 or 4 people, spending thirty or forty thousand dollars 
on salaries, but people wouldn’t come in the place. Our people did 
function at the plant level at the plant location, but office meetings 
just didn’t happen. 

In New York City we have adequate quarters, and there last 
week we were holding from 12 to 15 meetings a day—all different 
unions from all over the State. They were glad to come in because 
we had the facilities. 

Mr. Denton. Why wouldn’t it be cheaper to rent a hotel just for 
those emergencies and not maintain the space all year long? 

Mr. Finnecan. You can’t predict when they come up. 

Mr. Denton. When they come up you can rent the hotel rooms. 

Mr. Finnecan. There are difficulties, and I would like Mr. Mills, 
who has been a career man with the service many years, to speak to 
that. This happens to be his “baby.” 

Mr. Mitts. I think one answer to the question, Congressman, is 
the fact that as Mr. Finnegan has mentioned in New York, they are 
continual meetings, not just an individual emergency, such as the 
thing we are talking about in Pittsburgh. 

When you have 3 or 4 or more men—in New York—each of them 
might have a meeting every day, and it would be extremely expensive 
to go to a hotel, or get hotel space for 8 or 10 meetings every day in 
the week. 

Mr. Moore. I am speaking as a field mediator. One big problem 
in hotel space, among others, is when you have large groups, you soon 
lose control, because most hotels today have bars. Our operation 
requires break-up where we will be caucusing with one side or the 
other maybe for an hour or two. We observe frequently in hotels, 
by the time we meet again, there is a bit of hilarity not conducive to 
good bargaining. 

Again, there are places where parties will mildly object to the pro- 
cedure we are adopting. In our own quarters, we have the ability to 
control. In a hotel, we do not have that element of control. They 
can go and come as they please, and while we try to function we cannot 
function as effectively there as we can in Federal quarters with our 
own prestige and dignity involved. 

Mr. FinneGan. Mr. Moore, who just made these comments, is 
chairman of the panel which is mediating the ILA waterfront dispute 
in New York City. 

There, the committee for the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation numbers 200 people. It is close to a mob scene at times. 
The employer group, the New York Shipping Association, has about 
30 people. It is a rough go at best. 

If you have them all within the building, you can control and contain 
to an extent, and it is only to an extent. If we are in a hotel, if there 
is any liquor available or you have them lounging around, it would be 
really a madhouse, I assure you. 

Mr. Denton. In Evansville, Ind., we have a labor conciliator in 
there, Mr. Pierson, every once in a while but he isn’t there long enough 
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to rent an office or a hall for that purpose. I don’t know where he 
has his meetings. 


PLANS FOR CONFERENCE SPACE 


Mr. Moore. Our plan is to have a minimum of conference space 
for the routine. We are always hitting situations where we have to 
go out to the plant or go someplace for big meetings, but this is to 
provide the minimum space for routine meetings. 

Normally, with 3 mediators, we may have 2 conference rooms 
available so the 3 could have not over 2 conferences going at once, 
and our experience, as indicated, if we had adequate facilities, we can 
keep those conference rooms very busy. 

Mr. Finnuean. Did you say Evansville? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Finnecan. We are moving a man to Evansville because of 
the growing work in that area. It has been found better to serve it 
out of Evansville rather than Indianapolis, where we serviced it before. 

Mr. Denton. You are going to have one in Evansville now? 

Mr. Frnnecan. Yes, sir. Mr. Windes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you finished your statement, Mr. Finnegan? 


EMPLOYEES REACHING RETIREMENT AGE 


Mr. FinnzeGan. Just in conclusion, I would like to point out that 
during 1942 and 19438, as you will recall, Mr. Fogarty, the service was 
faced with a situation of hiring people who were draftproof and the 
result is the Service hired a lot of people around 55. They are now 
approaching the age of 70 which, with 15 years of service means com- 
pulsory retirement. 

We have a very substantial expense in connection with that retire- 
ment, the figures on which are in our formal statement, and if you 
would like them more specifically, Mr. Eady can furnish you with 
them. 

INCREASE IN 1958 BUDGET 


You have before you a copy of our budget submission for 1958. It 
is for $3,610,000. That is an increase of $305,000 over our current 
appropriation. Almost two-thirds of this increase represents no addi- 
tional activity by the Service but is required to meet a statutory obli- 
gation. 

Specifically, the service is required by the 1956 amendment to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to pay into the retirement fund $186,000 
to match employee contributions. The actual increase is $191,000, 
which is to be used to carry on an inservice training program of the 
type which I described earlier, in summary, and also to improve and 
increase the facilities for the field mediators and to provide a few more 
man-years of mediator activity. 


*ROUPING OF FIELD EMPLOYEES 


We are trying so far as we can, Mr. Chairman, to group our people. 
In many cases they are operating out of their homes, in field stations. 
We have that situation in Connecticut, for example. We have four 
mediators and they all operate out of their homes. 
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Iam trying to consolidate them into one office because under the 
Comptroller General’s rulings, those men cannot list their names in 
the phone book under FMCS. _ If you pick up the Connecticut tele- 
phone book, you won’t find the Federal Mediation and C onciliation 
Service listed, because the men work out of their homes. They would 
have to have a business listing to use the Service’s name listing. That 
would be classified as a business and there is a substantial increased 
charge in connection with it. 

We should have an office, a place where people can come. Dis- 
putants should be able to pick up the book and find our service listed. 
I think it is not really consistent with the dignity of a Federal service 
for a man to be holding his mediation conferences in the front room 
while the baby is squalling in the back room. We ought to have some 
kind of conference rooms and breakup rooms, I think, to perform our 
function effectively. 

That concludes my informal comments on the formal presentation 
which I submitted to you. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Finnegan. That was 
a good statement. 

‘You have no significant basic change in your program, then. Your 
personnel is staying about the same, is that not so? 

Mr. Finnee@an. It is somewhat less. 

We have had, as our target, around 225 mediators. I say that we 
will get along with 216, a decrease of 9, and I think we can do it, 
because we have had the complication which I mentioned earlier 
some of the older men who are up now for retirement. I think as we 
lower the age level we can get more production out of the basic staff 
so that we can close the gap. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Fogarty. I note the travel costs are up some. 

Mr. Frnneaan. Yes. Part of that will be in connection with the 
training program. 

For example, if we bring 60 people in, it costs money to move them. 
Not so much here in Washington, sir, as for example in Denver. 
If you bring in people—taking people, say, from your State and from 
my State of New York into Washington is peanuts, but when you take 
people from the State of Washington and Oregon and move them into 
Denver, then you get into some rather important money. 

For example up in Rhode Island, a man might be able to hit two 
cases ina day. He might have to travel 1,000 miles out in the North- 
west to get to a dispute locality and a thousand miles back. But 
there is no one else to pick it up, and there we go. 

Our expenses are very high, even though our caseload may be 
comparatively low in some of those remote sections. 


LINDE PRODUCTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do we have any tough situations coming up this 
coming year? 

Mr. Finnecan. Of course we have a real red hot one on our hands 
now, with regard to Linde Products, which manufacture liquid oxygen 
for the steel industry, and it is a very critical item with respect to 
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some of the defense programs. That company is a subsidiary of Union 
Carbide & Carbon. It manufactures about 70 percent of the liquid 


oxygen in this country and the majority of the facilities dog that 
operation are down, now. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


In addition, we received today from the Defense Department, the 
first impact letter in almost a year, on International Nickel down at 
West Virginia, a comparatively small plant, but they manufacture 
nickel alloys that are essential to the guided missile program and some 
of the aircraft and the jet manufacturing programs. It 1s a very rough 
situation. 

Mr. Fogarty. You don’t have‘anything to do with the airlines or 
railroads, do you? 

Mr. Finneean. No. That is the National Mediation Board which 
operates under the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else? 


TUGRBOAT SITUATION IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Finneean. This tugboat situation up in New York City is 
still going on. We got some movement into the thing yesterday and 
we intend to stay with it pretty much on a day-and-night basis to 
see if we can push it over. There are some complications in that 
situation which will have to be shaken down. 


CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


Mr. Fogarty. Percentagewise, do the construction trades take up 
much of your time? 

Mr. FinneGan. Not directly. We are in on a lot of the situations, 
but of course in the construction industry and the building trades 
line, they have a facility for working things out themselves eventually. 

Where they did get hit badly, you may recall, Mr. Chairman, was 
out on the west coast last year, the roe ‘k-sand-gravel strike. That 
was a Teamster situation, but it brought down the buildi ing trades 
people, right to a standstill. 

Mr. Moors. There are other indications that we may get more 
deeply involved, Mr. Fogarty, because, generally, as far as labor is 
concerned, the contractors are really labor brokers. As long as the 
wages are uniform, it doesn’t make much difference what they are 
getting. 

On the west coast, we are getting pension plans and welfare plans 
that have bargaining complexities. They have called us into more 
building and construction matters than in the past. Since every 
contractor pays the same wages, he just passes it on anyhow. 


STATES’ ASSUMPTION OF INTRASTATE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fogarry. Are you satisfied with the efforts of the States to 
assume intrastate problems? 

Mr. Finnecan. It depends upon the State you are talking about, 
Mr. Chairman. There Lhe been some improvement, but in a great 
many of the States they are limping very badly. They are inade- 
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gennes staffed with political hacks and some of the people who are 
ere know perfectly well that if the political wheel couaes in afew = 3 
years, they are going to be out, and it colors their attitude and it colors 
the attitude of both labor and management people insofar as the 
acceptability of those people is concerned. 

In other cases, the States are not paying enough money to their 
— to attract “qualified personnel. 

they have no security of tenure and no decent pay for the work 
they are doing, it is reflected in the quality of the mediation service 
they render. The result is, we wind up with a lot of stuff I would 
like to get rid of. 

We put a man out to make a survey. He was on the thing for 
about 7 months, Commissioner Sconyers from Detroit. He did a 
wonderful job and it is perfectly amazing the number of cases involving 
very small numbers of people we are in. 

We examine these cases again and again. We are not going to get 
in them again if we can help it. It gives us some ammunition to go 
to the States and try to get them to assume their own responsibilities. 
Many of them cry for cases and say we are in situations where we 
don’t belong but let them get in there and start getting chewed up 
and the first cry that goes up is to get one of the Federal boys to step in. 
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BOARDS OF INQUIRY MERGED WITH SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Foearry. Now, you are seeking to merge your appropriations \ 
for the boards of inquiry with the salaries and expenses appropriation. ] 
What is the reason for that? | 

Mr. FINNEGAN. It is an accounting procedure requested of us by | I 
the Bureau of the Budget. It is purely immaterial as far as we are I 





concerned. F 
Mr. Fogarty. You didn’t use any of your 1956 appropriation for 
boards of inquiry, did you? - 7 
Mr. Eapy. No, sir. . 4% 
VEHICLE REPLACEMENT ; 
Mr. Foacarry. You are asking for authority to replace one car? I 
Mr. FInneGan. That is right. V 
Mr. Foaarry. Does that meet the general requirements of age and \ 
mileage? 
Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. |; & 
Mr. FinneGan. The Smithsonian has a bid in for it, I think, sir. - @ 
It is a 1947 or 1948 Buick. We love it dearly but would like to part 
with it, too. r 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Denton—— . « 
REASON FOR INCREASED WORKLOAD r 
‘ Mr. Denton. How do you account for the increased workload c 
that you have? v 
Mr. FinneGan. One thing, unionization has stepped up, and, = § 
i 


too—being an Irishman, I am not bashful about blowing my horn— | 
I think the Service has been doing an increasingly better job and _,@ 
getting better acceptability by both labor and management. I think | 

it is the quality of work the men in the field have been putting out. 
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Mr. Denton. You feel they have been able to prevent a great 
many industrial disputes and strikes? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is right. I think in years past there was a 
rreat deal of reluctance on the part of some folks to accept mediation. 
hey looked upon mediators as meddlers. Now, I think the trend is 

to the contrary. 

We are getting into a great many situations, sir, which we were 
never in before, where the people come and ask us to get in. In 
other cases where the parties don’t request our intervention and we 
see there is going to be a serious impact on interstate commerce, we 
step in on our own motion. Those situations are few in number. 
The trend toward stepping in on our own motion has been downward. 
The voluntary requests from the parties for our help has been going up. 

Mr. Denton. Now, | realize that the men in your department are 
a good deal like firemen. 

Mr. Finnecan. That is true. 

Mr. Denton. They have to be ready for an emergency. Then, 
there will be times when they won’t have work to do. 


UTILIZATION OF TIME DURING SLACK PERIODS 


Now, what do you do to utilize their time during these slack 
periods; or is that a proper term? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is as good a term as any. We have this pre- 
ventive mediation program which I mentioned in passing. Our 
people attend—well, they give lectures at various universities, col- 
leges, attend union conventions, speak at union conventions, as I do 
myself. I have on my agenda now probably 20 speaking engage- 
ments at various universities within the next 3 months, and the medi- 
ators in the field do a great deal of that. 

Also, we have this ‘audiovisual program which I mentioned. In 
prior years, we have developed a number of sequences of pictures 
where they show slides of an incident occurring at a plant with an 
audio—with a tape recording. That is played before a group of shop 
stewards and forermen, and it poses a labor-relations problem. We 
have a conference leader, one of the mediators, and he will say, “Now, 
what did the foreman do wrong? What did the steward do wrong? 
What would you do in that situation?” 

We have had several hundred showings of these audio-visual pro- 
grams during the past several years, and we are developing new 
sequences. 

In addition, many of our people write articles for various law 
reviews, labor publications, personnel magazines, Those are a few 
of the things that occupy our mediators. during their spare time. 

Mr. Denton. It would appear they are pretty busy in slack time. 

Mr. Finnecan. Then our training program within the region: 
We run classes right within the Service where the regional director 
calls groups together from time to time, or sets up groups within 
various areas, where they will compare their experiences and run 
these mediation clinics where they will set up a hypothetical situation: 
“What will you do with such a situation?” Then, they critize the 
solutions of the various people. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Taber—— 
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OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations down through the 3ist of 
December? 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Eady, will you take over on that? 

Mr. Eapy. $1,610,608. 

Mr. Taser. You are in the neighborhood of $75,000 less than 
your appropriation. 

Mr. Eavy. Mr. Congressman, the influx of new disputes usually 
occurs in the second half of the year. That is when the caseload goes 
up. The second-half portion is greater because of that. In addition, 
the Director has informed you of the training plans he has which will 
begin next week. There, again, is an expenditure in the second half of 
the year which we did not incur in the first half. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Laird—— 

Mr. Larrp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Finnegan. 

Do you have anything else you want to add? 

Mr. FINNEGAN. “Nothing: except I hope we get our appropriation. 

Mr. Foaarry. The Conciliation Service has always received pretty 
good treatment from this committee and the Congress. The Congress 
made you an independent agency, you know, not so long ago. I think 
you have been treated pretty well. 

Mr. Frnnecan. Yes; our experience with the Congress has been 
very good, and we have tried to show them that their money was well 
invested in the Service. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Finnegan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Fespruary 8, 1957. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


WITNESS 
ELLIS S. TISDALE, DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


' 


1956 actual ut 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Program by activities: 





Contribution to the Commission (total obligations) -----._- _ $5, 000 wilt _ $5, 000 $5, 000 
Financing: oak ae ’ 
RTI... 65.54 ddd bso dkhbs LASSE oc tddobodradddacst 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 





Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...................--- $5, 000 | $5, 000 $5, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
TINS nhc sd hb Rcttdbnceccetcncctcscdnectedaennad $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) --.....-..-- 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 





Mr. LanuaM. Do you have a statement, Mr. Tisdale? 
Mr. Tispatz. Yes. 
Mr. Lanuam. We will be glad to hear it; you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tispaux. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you. I think can summarize in 3 or 4 minutes the material here. 


PROGRESS OF REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 


We have been allowed in the Federal budget, $5,000, and I thought 
it would be worthy of mention that the steady work of the Potomac 
Commission over a period of years is now bringing about remedial 
work in the metropolitan area. 

Just about a week ago we had a regular meeting of our Commission 
in Washington, and at that meeting the various jurisdictions in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and in the District of Columbia reported on the 
remedial programs. 


EXPENDITURES IN 10-YEAR PERIOD 


I have briefly summarized in the table before you the expenditures 
in the 10-year period by the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission of Maryland, by the District of Columbia Public Works 
under the Sanitary Engineering Department supervision; and by the 
Sanitary Authority of Alexandria, Va., of Arlington County, Va., 
and of Fairfax County, Va., which shows approximately $58 ‘million 
is being expended during this decade for remedial work in lessening the 
pollution of the Potomac in the metropolitan area. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF COMPACT 


The second thing I would like to comment on is the fact that the 
Yhairman of our Commission appointed a special committee in 

September to look into the matter of revision of the compact and 
ascertain from the States which make up the group their wishes with 
respect to future activities. 

One thing that has handicapped us is that there is a ceiling of $30,000 
which cannot be exceeded; and in view of the fact we are entering a 
new era in respect to water conservation, we felt we should like to 
ascertain from the States their wishes as to the future policies of the 
Commission. 


88498—57——25 
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We have met with Pennsylvania, we have met with Virginia, and 
with the authorities that control pollution in Maryland, two boards. 
We have been very well received be them and expect to have a com- 
mittee report available for the full Commission to act definitely on in 
March or April of 1957. 


STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Lannam. May I ask you a question there? Will the question 
of the amount contributed by each of the States be taken up at that 
meeting? 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. With the idea of increasing it? 

Mr. Tispaue. That is the point. In the meetings we have had to 
date, practically all the States have expressed a willingness to eliminate 
oe so that more State and Federal money can be put in the 

udget. 

Mr. Lannam. How much does each State contribute? 

Mr. Tispaue. At this time? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. 

Mr. Tispate. It varies. It runs from $3,500 or $3,000 for those 
with a smaller interest in the Potomac, like Pennsylvania. I have 
summarized it on the next page, page 3 of my statement. Maryland 
contributed $7,500; Pennsylvania $3,000; Virginia $4,800; West 
Virginia $3,600; the District of Columbia $9,000; and the Federal 
Government $5,000, a total of $32,900. 

We feel very much encouraged that we may be able to be set up on 
a little different basis if the States will agree to it. It is a compact 
and there has to be unanimous consent. 


FEDERAL GRANT UNDER PUBLIC LAW 66 


The third point is that utilizing a portion of the Federal grant of 
$17,500 made to the Commission under Public Law 660 

Mr. Lanuam. That is the Water Pollution Control Act? 

Mr. Tispause. Yes. $17,500 was allotted to us as our share, and 
we are using a portion of that money to employ an outstanding engi- 
neering consultant, Dr. Abel Wolman of Baltimore, Md., to study 
and develop a plan for the future Washington up to the year 2000, 
all the ways and means of preventing pollution of the Potomac in the 
Washington metropolitan area, a comprehensive plan for the future. 
He is now engaged on that work and will deliver his report to the 
Commission in September of this year. 





ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


I briefly summarize under the fourth item the funds that were 
received from the States and from the Federal Government, and sum- 
marize briefly the fact that we are a very small organization at present, 
myself, the Director; an experienced writer who, among other things, 
prepares the script for our television information program—and this 
year will be the third year we have put them on. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lanuam. How often do you put them on? 

Mr. Tispauz. They are on a weekly basis, 30-minute programs 
called, Our Beautiful Potomac. It was started in 1954, continued in 
1955, and this spring we will have six programs through the generosity 
of the person in charge of that station. 

Mr. Lanna. It will cost you nothing? 

Mr. Tispauz. It will cost us nothing; it is a public service. 


‘POTOMAC PLAY LANDS”’ 


Mr. Lanuam. I notice you have published a book, Potomac Play 
Lands. How has that come out? 

Mr. TispaLe. We have four committees in our Commission. We 
work through committees. We have a Land Committee, a Water 
Committee, an Industrial Committee, and a Recreation Committee. 
The book you hold in your hand is the work of our Recreation Com- 
mittee. They developed the material, brought it to the Commission, 
and those who are very certain that the recreational assets of the 
Potomac are very important asked the Commission to approve the 
publication of that book. We put that out on the basis of trying to 
break even on its publication through our sales. 

Mr. Lanuam. At $1 per copy? 

Mr. Tispaue. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. It is entitled “Potomac Play Lands, a Guide to 
Vacationing in the Potomac River Valley.” 

Mr. Tispaue. That is right. 

Mr. LanuaAm. Have you sold many? 

Mr. Tispauz. Yes. We had 2,500 printed and have sold about 
1,000 to date. We really have not pushed the sales yet. You will 
notice it has a dateline of 1957 on it. We had not intended to put it 
out until this spring, in cooperation with the National Park Service. 
[t will be placed on sale at Lee Mansion and other historic sites and 
buildings this spring, and we think it will go well because from the 
reviews we have had. People are coming over to the office and sending 
their dollars to us. 


WORK DONE BY COMMISSION 


Mr. Lanuam. You have to depend now on persuasion largely to 
get anything done on this program, do you not? 

Mr. Tispaue. Entirely. We have powers of investigation. We 
can carry on studies of pollution, which has been done. We studied 
the pollution in the Washington metropolitan area and we studied 
pollution in the Cumberland area. We have made that information 
available through public-information bulletins, through the press, and 
the public has shown a great deal of interest in cleaning up the pollu- 
tion. I would say our public-information program has speeded up the 
remedial work 2 or 3 years in the District. 

It is entirely a program of persuasion and encouraging the work to 
be done, and coordinating the activities of the States to get it done. 
For example, our Commission was helpful, we feel, in getting the laws 
passed in Virginia and Maryland to have them set up a State water- 
control board, which has been working very efficiently. 
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POWERS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Lanuam. Do you think the Commission should have any 
further powers or is there any chance you will be given further powers 
under a new compact? 

Mr. Tispaue. We are hopeful on that because the governors of all 
the States are taking an interest in it. This morning I received an 
invitation from the chairman of a committee appointed by Governor 
McKeldin of Maryland inviting our Commission to come to Annapolis 
on the 19th of February when a meeting will be held to be attended by 
the legislative representatives of all the States in the basin, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of finding out the best way to conserve the 
water resources of the basin. 


MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 


I have been instructed to appear at that meeting, and I hope we 
can indicate that there is a need for an official agency to do this job, 
and we have an official agency that is now in being. 

Mr. Lannam. How many members are on the Commission? 

Mr. TispaLe. There are 3 members appointed by the Governor of 
each of the 4 States; 3 from the District of Columbia appointed by the 
Commissioners; and 3 from the Federal Government. A total of 
18 people constitute the Commission. The Commission then organ- 
izes, has its own Chairman, treasurer, and counsel, and a Director. 

Mr. Lannam. Any questions? 


COMPACT WITH STATES 


Mr. Denton. I presume that you have a compact amongst these 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, the same as we have on the Ohio River? 

Mr. Tispaue. Absolutely; the same principle exactly except that 
your Ohio River compact has some power. I mean, it has the veto 
power in it, and it has powers of enforcement. You might say it has 
police powers, and this Commission has educational and cooperative 
powers. 

Mr. Denton. Was the Federal Government a party to this compact 
you have referred to? 

Mr. Trspae. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. And as J understand, this money is contributed by 
the States and it is used only to pay a staff and for educational work? 

Mr. Tispate. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. How large a staff do they have? 

Mr. Tispate. Myself, the Director; my secretary; and one writer. 


REASON FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Mr.Denton. This is not a very large sum, but we are going to be 
asked this question on the floor: Why should the Federal Government 
be a party to this compact? 

Mr. Tispause. Why should it? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 
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Mr. Tispauze. The Federal Government has, I think, a very great 
interest in the Potomac River. This is the Nation’s Capital, the seat 
of government of the entire country. The public water supply of 
Washington is derived from the Potomac. The problem of disposal 
of the waste, which has been very evident in the last few years due to 
the growth in population, has developed into a menace to the health 
of the people here, due to the pollution. 

Mr. Denton. Of course the Federal Government is not a party 
and does not contribute to the Ohio River compact. I can see why 
the District of Columbia is a party to the compact, but why should 
the Federal Government be a party any more here than in the Ohio 
River compact? 

Mr. Tispaue. The only reason I can see for that, we are right at 
the seat of government and conditions here, such as water supply, 
have an effect, an important effect, on the health of the people that 
come to the seat of government. 

Mr. LanuAM. Does not the Federal Government have installations 
of various sorts, such as Fort Belvoir, which are outside of the District 
but in the metropolitan area? 

Mr. Tispaue. That is right. And one more point, following your 
suggestion. We have going on, the decentralization of our Federal 
agencies out into the Potomac watershed. One example is the Atomic 
Energy Commission going to Germantown, about 25 miles out. We 
have the CIA going out to Langley, Va., which is in the watershed. 
We have the Bureau of Standards decentralizing out into Gaithers- 
burg. That brings up tremendous problems with respect to sewage 
disposal, effect on the stream, effect on the water supply. This is a 
unique situation, and I think it is sound to have the Federal Govern- 
ment a party to the compact and willing to participate in the financial 
support of the program. 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Lannam. You are apparently doing a good job as Director. 

Mr. Tispaue. It is interesting work. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much. Your prepared statement 
will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STaTeEMENT BY Euuis 8. Tispatz, Drrector, 1n Support or FepeRAL BupGeEt, 
$5,000, ror INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE Potomac RIVER BASIN 


I. PROGRESS IN REDUCING POTOMAC POLLUTION 


It is perhaps worthy of mention that the steady work of the Potomac Commis- 
sion over a period of years, is bringing about unusual activities by the jurisdictions 
within the Potomac watershed to control harmful water pollution. 

The present powers of the Interstate Commission are: Investigatory, educa- 
tional, and coordinative with the signatory bodies, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the Federal Government. 

At the winter meeting of the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, on January 31, 1957, in Washington, D. C., the administration of the 
sanitation programs of Alexandria, Va.; Arlington, Va.; Fairfax County, Va.; 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, Maryland; and the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering of the District of Columbia, was described. Progress in 
reducing detrimental pollution was set forth. The results of a $58 million con- 
struction program in the decade of 1950-60 by these sanitation agencies, showed 
real progress in reducing detrimental water pollution. 
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Current pollution abatement programs, Washington Metropolitan Area, expenditures 


1950-60 only 
Jurisdiction 1950-55 1955-60 Total 
Alexandria, Va., Sanitary Authority_................-..--.... (1) (‘) $8, 546, 000 
EE. WE oo noc. oo cone e ese cotenninectebed $3, 610, 000 $1, 095, 000 4, 705, 000 
ST eNO. 0 non Srvc oe caddcunspwennethepebbbesbeiinnd 6, 059, 000 17, 911, 000 23, 970, 000 
Fairfax County, Va............-. scales aciindeailiidiin dete adeeb eneadieainsiaiaial 1, 500, 000 2, 200, 000 3, 700, 000 
(16, 300, 000) 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. --............--- 4, 264, 000 13, 037, 000 17, 301, 000 
Motel Ser Begrene SbttOR ass sisi cen sk dd dn cd sodccncones- aah SeReh OSs bbs dockieka 58, 223, 000 


1! Work in progress. 


It is apparent that the leadership of the Potomac Commission and the intensive 
educational programs carried on through the medium of the daily press, television, 
and radio relating to water pollution control on the Potomac, are bearing fruit. 
Wide distribution will be given to the progress report on pollution control made at 
the winter meeting of this Commission on January 31, 1957. 


II. NEGOTIATIONS WITH STATES ON COMPACT REVISION 


During September 1956, the Chairman, John I. Rogers, appointed a special 
Committee on Compact Revision. This Committee of seven Commissioners, 
with representatives from each signatory body, has met with State water pollution 
control agencies in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. A West Virginia 
date is set for February 1957. Committee Chairman David Auld, of the District 
of Columbia, submitted a progress report at the January 31, 1957, Commission 
meeting. It was evident that the educational work and the technical studies on 
water pollution within the Potomac were welcomed by the signatory States. It 
was unanimously agreed by all States that additional funds were needed. A 
sympathetic attitude was expressed relative to amending the compact to take out 
the present ceiling of $30,000 on the budget of the Commission. 

The Commission will act upon the Committee report at a special meeting in 
Washington, probably in April 1957. 


III. PREPARATION OF WASHINGTON AREA COMPREHENSIVE WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL PLAN 


Utilizing a portion of the Federal grant of $17,500 made to the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin under Public Law 660, the Potomac 
Commission has entered into an agreement with Dr. Abel Wolman & Associates, 
of Baltimore, under the terms of which Dr. Wolman has begun the preparation 
of a comprehensive areawide pollution-control plan for the Washington metro- 
politan area. The work will take from 6 to 9 months. The Commission intends 
to use Dr. Wolman’s work as the base pattern from which the complete Metro- 
politan areawide plan will be developed. 

The preparation of Dr. Wolman’s pollution-control plan for the Washington 
metropolitan area will cover the following nine points: 

1. Population forecasts: Land use and zoning, density distribution, plans for 
dispersion of Federal buildings, etc. 

2. Quantity of sewage: Domestic, combined, possibilities for separation, storm 
water, infiltration, illicit connections, etc. 

3. Character and treatability of sewage. 

4. Hydraulics and hydrology of Potomac River: Flows, mixing, tidal effects, etc. 

5. Behavior of river under past and present conditions. 

6. Future uses of the Potomac River: Objectives to be sought in maintaining 
quality of river in various reaches. 

7. Alternate areawide pollution-control plan: Engineering, financing, adminis- 
tration, costs, etc. 

8. Comparison of alternate proposals. 

9. Political, legal, financial, and administrative: Recommendations as to the 
most suitable manner for the several interests and communities involved to 
finance, execute, and operate those works which will serve or be used by more 
than one political unit. 
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IV. FUNDS RECEIVED FROM STATES 


The following tabulation sets forth the receipts from the States and Federal 
Government annually, to support the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin: 


PN ise oi aah esi onli wbewadicaaktkeie ms Meee eee $7, 500 

OD... oc abisenanwcesesadaucdassddinehieeue el cieeeeel 1 

I te ing eg A MMU ws a: oid even tno os ss ee eee es eee 4, 800 

SE WON, ciccinbbchen ncckicneccdanenanmans clea shWken AMER 3, 600 

ST en a aninibeidkuines MiG eos 9, 000 

PONE KETONE, 6 vk vicccnecncccsceucs Sues Reka eee 5, 000 
TOBE enn oe on ewe wcususeeweeeesdensuc ee 32, 900 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


At the present time, three full-time employees, the Director, an experienced 
writer, and a secretary, constitute the staff of the Commission. A monthly news- 
letter is issued. 

Substantial progress is being made by jurisdictions in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia in lessening detrimental water pollution in the Potomac 
at the Nation’s Capital, Washington. Negotiations are progressing toward 
amending the Potomac Basin compact in accordance with the wishes of the 
States. Consulting sanitary engineering services have been retained by the 
Commission to develop in the next 6 months, a comprehensive water pollution 
control plan for the Washington metropolitan region. 


Euuis 8. Tispaue, Director. 


Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1957. 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


WITNESSES 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME: 
GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR 
COL. PAUL R. GOODE, DEPUTY GOVERNOR 
BRIG. GEN. H. D. OFFUTT, CHIEF SURGEON 
COL. C. J. HARROLD, QUARTERMASTER 
RAMOND A, GRITTON, BUDGET ANALYST 
G. H. ISBELL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY: 
MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 
STUART H, D. FREED, BUDGET ANALYST 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 











Program by activities: 


1. Medical care....... tii Btedicod ‘ ares $1, 784,188 | $1,896, 549 | $2, 020, 932 

2. Domiciliary activities --- : ost 971, 366 1, 008, 899 | 1, 118, 792 

3. Administration and central services -- cael 1, 516, 246 1, 458, 552 | 1, 576, 276 

4. Permanent improvements. -_- 336, 544 2, 605, 427 | 234, 000 

Total obligations_.........-- : 4,608,344 | 6, 969, 427 | 4, 950, 000 
Financing: | | | 

Unobligated balance brought forward ot — 669, 323 | —605, 427 | — 200, 000 

Recovery of prior year obligations __. | —7, 443 | chains 
Unobligated balance carried forward oe 605, 427 200, 000 | 

Appropriation _ - neas éa . 4, 537, 000 6, 564, 000 4, 750, 000 


| ! 
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Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 





















Total number of permanent positions................-...-.-.- 977 981 990 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.................-.. 29 27 20 
Average number of all employees. ...............-.-.-.-.-.--- 978 989 976 
Number of employees at end of year..............--....-..--- 1,016 1, 035 1,022 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
ee ase $3, 558 $3, 575 , 643 
asi sctreninwennnandncadnsraenscciagucunndal GS8-3.3 GS-3.3 GS-3.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..............-.-.-...- $2, 653 $2, 619 $2, 872 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent ih i cl tine Deemed $2, 777, 491 $2, 834, 734 $2, 980, 477 
Positions other than OE ocupceuiadensocpiadads 65, 188 73, 947 73, 947 
Regular eee OE oe eo ew echinne 11, 849 4, 169 12, 897 
Payment above basic rates_............-.-.-.--..-.-.- 68, 665 70, 622 73, 679 
Total personal services.................-.-.-.-.-.-.- 2, 923, 193 2, 983, 472 3, 141, 000 
a ne cannsiad 604 565 565 
ee EE EEE 377 500 500 
Ob; Coemn OR Rien BET P CNB nss sos secs ecw nc cnssccouse~ 13, 272 13, 610 13, 610 
OS, Ramis OG USIUIEE SET VIOUR. ..1eciasovcwencecnsccciecntccens 80, 697 84, 360 84, 360 
Oe, Se es SOIGIIIEIOD, 6. nn carsitsoncaocunschanensten 2,970 3, 650 3, 650 
Se Geer Gemeente GUE VIR oo. ccc cenccececuccccescccce 482, 344 518, 622 484, 061 
08 Supplies and materials.......................-..--.---.-.- 880, 776 936, 339 922, 954 
Os NN 6 iind Faas, cuca Maereacad bend teacinewets 80, 075 62, 397 90, 000 
I ie i nk ncepnasnsts 46, 383 76, 638 34, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -................----- 4, 031 3, 732 3, 732 
renee SO UUIIORIEINS BHIE . . ce weewnesewewetneclociconccccenculsssusscecscdss 173, 468 
eee seg nkRnadandaeesinnse 793 800 800 
a . 4, 515, 515 4, 684, 685 4, 952, 700 
Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry - -.- 173, 344 182, 500 202, 700 
Total, United States Soldiers’ Home 4, 342, 171 4, 502, 185 4, 750, 000 
ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 

Total number of permanent positions._....................... 13 5 10 
Average number of all employees- - ._. ss 12 5 10 
Number of employees at end of year___...................---- 10 5 10 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary..............-.- 3 28 $5, 574 $5, 148 $4, 981 
oe onic ns BEBE AMBATSEAI GS8-8.5 GS8-8.2 GS8s-8.1 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions--_-_._...... $72, 464 $25, 742 $49, 809 
Regular pay above 52-week base isnot cadens 191 
Payment above basic rates...............-------..-.-- Geta 8 i050 06.63.51. 55 532-- 
po NY eee Se eee 76, 419 25, 742 50, 000 
03 Transportation of things--- Til crt ciueien cam diedinieas tipniatipssieininisibe 
07 Other contractual services - - 5, 866 141, 500 4,000 







08 Supplies and materials__- 




















CINE ots 5 0G. lc sen hantnen ets - ‘ : OT ba a eaten 
OS EE ED, FRA TIS, 183, 608 2, 300, 000 145, 450 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 
ee wai deci peinn eiaab ein saan baEnsnainaoniudiaee 550 
Detel, Oasys OF BOG icess ccc nwevwcewewcwssccesue 266, 173 2, 467, 242 200, 000 
aa i 4,608,344 |  6,969,427| 4, 950,000 
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Budget authorizations, eapenditures and balances 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 








DI, ot catibdidtsndsce peda gncsed gp pi@sceegeinenenD $4, 537, 000 $6, 564, 000 $4, 750, 000 
Balance brought forward: 
Bi 65 ctrink td ith deen on chndd 3 ba4nedasetier~teel 669, 328 605, 427 200, 000 
I ic tcth een uk ehancnis éndenGeannsédemels® 1, 108, 376 434, 570 2, 379, 767 
Total budget authorizations available..............-.-.-.-- 6, 314, 704 7, 603, 997 7, 329, 767 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 











Expenditures— 
Out of cusvemt. cmtinoninnsions. ........ -. 22-6 ssacesin geass oe 3, 992, 175 4, 030, 000 4, 351, 100 
Cus Ot NST GIOTIE IB sok 5 oc ne sinc cnnesenacteus 1, 282, 532 994, 230 2, 114, 000 
Se nu dapanaapde raed 5, 274, 707 5, 024, 230 6, 465, 100 
Balance carried forward: 
NN ns 5 acs b ccihdeonwece bosdaddntutah 6a jetvee bone 605, 427 TOO G. Miopw assign 
bei tie decicbnsdbacchen sn ebaenttetnanshewedin | 434, 570 2, 379, 767 864, 667 
Total expenditures and balances. .......-...-.---------- | 6,314,704 | 7, 603, 997 | 7, 329, 767 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lanuam. General, we are glad to have you here. If you have 
a statement. we will be glad to place it in the record and you may 
summarize it for us. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL Wapr H. Harsiip, Governor, Unirep States 
Soupiers’ Home 


As Governor of the Soldiers’ Home, I am happy to appear before this committee 
to discuss its budget requirements for fiscal year 1958. I would like to remind 
the committee that the home’s appropriation is made from a trust fund established 
by law in 1851. While the Soldiers’ Home appropriation appears in the President’s 
budget, it is not included in the total, since the home receives no support from 
the general funds of the Treasury. 


PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home was established in 1851 to provide a home 
for the relief and support of certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers of the Regular 
Army. Applicability of the laws governing the home was extended to include 
airmen in 1947. The establishment is devoted solely to the interests of the 
professional soldiers and airmen and recognizes and rewards service both in 
peace and in war. The home is open to career soldiers and airmen only and 
benefits provided by other agencies do not overlap in any way, as has been claimed. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men who have 
had some service in the Regular Army or Air Force. In addition, membership is 
further limited to: 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more; and 
2. Those with a service-connected disability which renders them incapable 
of earning their own livelihood. 

On January 31, 1957, there were 1,834 members on the rolls. Their average 
age was 66 and ranged from 27 to 95 years. About one-half of them were retired 
after 20 or more years of service. The remainder consisted of men disabled 
through wounds, disease, or old age to the point where they were unable to earn 
a livelihood. 

Approximately 125 were under 50 years of age, and this small percentage of 
the membership indicates that the principal mission of the home continues to be 
to provide an honorable and comfortable home for old, invalid, and disabled 
soldiers and airmen, and is not the rehabilitation of individuals for return to civil 
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life. About 180 members have no war'service since eligibility is based on service 
in time of peace as well as war. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 is based on an average membership of 1,857, 
the same memberload as carried in the current appropriation. 


BED CAPACITY 


Prior to the construction of the new domiciliary building and the new hospital 
‘ward wing the bed capacity of the home was 1,521. While the new domiciliary 
building contained 829 additional beds and the hospital ward wing 210 beds, the 
Home closed many submarginal areas such as basement rooms and also closed 
two of the oldest buildings. The net gain in beds was 387. After renovation of 
existing buildings, now almost complete, the total bed capacity will be 1,908. 


’ FINANCING 


The act of 1851 established the home and provided that it would be financed, 
not by appropriations from the general funds of the Treasury, but from a trust 
fund. The Congress appropriates from this fund annually for the support of the 
home. This fund is built up from the following principal sources: 
1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted member of 
the Regular Army and Air Force; 
2. Fines and forfeitures imposed upon soldiers and airmen of the regular 
forces by sentence of courts martial; and 
3. Interest of 3 percent on the fund balance in the United States Treasury. 
The permanent fund balance was $67,375,591 on December 31, 1956. It is 
gratifying to know that for many years to come the home will be able to sustain 
itself and expand as necessary by appropriations from this fund without becom- 
ing a burden on the taxpayer. 


nse 


ADMINISTRATION 


As Governor of the home, I report to a Board of Commissioners, established | | 
by the basic law, consisting of myself as the President of the Board, and six of 
the principal staff officers of the Army (the Surgeon General, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Chief of Finance, the Quartermaster General, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, and the Adjutant General). The basic legislation authorizes this Board to 
establish regulations for the general and internal direction of the institution. 
These regulations must be submitted to the Secretary of the Army for approval. 


ANNUAL REPORT : 
The United States Soldiers’ Home in accordance with law makes a report of 
its activities annually to the Congress. Included in this document is a report i 
by the Inspector General of the Army who, by law, is required to make an annual : 
inspection of the home and report the results to the Congress. It is pertinent ; 
to quote an extract from his most recent report dated December 19, 1956: | 
“The home; its operations and activities; the buildings, grounds, and roads; ; 
the members; and the officers and employees collectively; presented an overall f 
picture of a healthy organization. c 
“In general the hospital appeared to be well run, efficiently managed, and 
presented a neat and orderly appearance. The equipment, new building and 
facilities provided for the benefit and welfare of the members of the home appeared 
to be the best obtainable. a 
“Records and accounts of the home were current and satisfactorily maintained. | t. 


Fiscal accounts were kept in an excellent manner. 
“High morale at the home was indicated by personal contact with both members 
of the home and member patients in the hospital. It was evident that a great 
deal of time had been put into those things which contribute to good morale. 
‘Good order and discipline on the part of members of the home was noticeable 
throughout the inspection. Matters requiring disciplinary measures were of a ; 
minor nature and appeared to be on a downward trend. Punishment meted out , 
was considerate in view of the age and infirmities of the members. 
“The recreational program had been designed to accommodate the changing 
desires of the members and appeared to be operating in a highly efficient manner.” 
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BACKGROUND FOR ESTIMATES 


Before I proceed with a general comparison of the request for funds with the 
current appropriation, I would like to point out some significant features of the 
fiscal year 1958 estimates. 

A decrease over the current year of $37,282.is expected to result from reducing 
employment by 13 man-years in the budget year. This will be accomplished by 
extending vacancies. 

These estimates will also provide $76,818 for an increase in the pay of members 
working at the home. While civilian employees have received several increases 
in pay in recent years, member employees received their last salary increase in 
1951. The result has been an extremely high turnover in member employees. 
There is a definite value received by members who are allowed to perform work 
for which they are physically and mentally capable. There is included in the 
estimate, sufficient funds to provide for the member employees a modest version 
of the ‘‘within-grade increases’’ afforded civilians, although the overall total will 
average much less. I feel that even the relatively small increase will furnish the 
incentive to remain on the job for longer periods and reduce the costly rate of 
turnover. 

It should also be noted that the request for hospital supplies and clothing is 
$27,460 less than the current appropriation. A new member coming into the home 
is no longer issued a fixed amount of clothing, for it has been found that many were 
not fully utilizing their initial issues. Therefore, only a minimum amount of 
wearing apparel is issued unless the new member requests more. Several items, 
formerly issued, have been discontinued. 

In accordance with law, beginning with fiscal year 1958, the home, like other 
Government agencies, must make payments into the civil-service retirement fund 
in an amount equal to the retirement deductions from et nployees’ salaries. For 
these payments the amount of $173,486 is included in these estimates. 

Included in project 3, ‘‘Administration and central services,’ are items of non- 
recurring repairs and improvements which are diminishing in size and scope each 
year. There is a decrease of $5,462 for these items in fiscal year 1958 over the 
current appropriation. For the past 5 or 6 years emphasis has been placed on 
renovating and improving many of the old buildings and facilities which are to be 
retained indefinitely. To date, the majority of them have been rehabilitated 
inside and out. At present, there is a small amount of renovation work going on 
at our hospital for which funds were provided 2 years ago. When completed, there 
remains the tearing down of several old buildings and the construction of a new 
service area, for which funds have been provided. There is $15,000 carried in these 
estimates for the demolition of the King Building. A program of regular mainte- 
nance was established several years ago, and each year portions of these continuing 
programs are undertaken as funds are provided. Most of the major improvements 
requiring more than one appropriation have been or will soon be completed. 
These include replacing brick walks with cement walks, and cobblestone gutters 
with concrete curbs and gutters. 

I would like to mention at this time that I have agreed to defer the initiation of 
construction of the new service area until I have conferred further with the Bureau 
of the Budget. Planning contracts, however, have been let and planning will 
continue to completion. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATE 


The following chart relates the fiscal year 1958 estimates with the current 
appropriation. In order to proceed with such a comparison it will be necessary 
to reduce obligations shown by amounts of prior-year funds brought forward. 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Difference 
1957 1958 
Obligations shown on page 2 of the estimate $6, 969, 427 $4, 950, 000 $2, 019, 427 
Less obligations of prior-year funds “ | 405, 427 200, 000 205, 427 
Appropriation or estimate -_ .- 6, 564, 000 | 4, 


750, 000 | L, 814 000 
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Prior to explaining in detail the increases and decreases in the estimate over 
the eurrent appropriation, I would like to breifly point out certain mandatory 
additional costs which are included in the request for fiscal year 1958. 

1. This is the first year the Home has had to include funds to make payments 
into the civil service retirement fund in an amount equal to deductions from 
employees’ salaries for this purpdse. 

2. Wage Board employees were granted an increase in salary this year for 
which funds must be provided for all of next year. 

3. Army medical officers were also granted salary increases this year for which 
funds must be provided in the budget year. 

4. The Home payments into the Federal employees group life insurance fund 
will be greater in fiscal year 1958 due to salary increases granted to blue-collar 
workers this year. 

5. It is anticipated that the price of fuel oil, advanced this year, will remain 
in effect throughout the budget year. 

6. The daily rate for beneficiaries at St. Elizabeths Hospital has been increased 
in the budget year by the Bureau of the Budget. 

7. Fifty-seven hospital attendants will be upgraded in the budget year, the 
result of a Civil Service Commission recommendation. 

Specifically, increases and decreases are as follows: 

ersonal services.—There is a net increase of $157,528 for salaries. Additions 
include $92,922 to pay for the full year in fiscal year 1958 Wage Board increases 
which have been granted this year; $76,818 to raise the pay rates of member 
employees; $13,285 to upgrade 57 hospital attendants in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Civil Service Commission; and $11,785 for a greater 
number of hours and increased rates for pay above basic rates and the 1 day in 
excess of the 52-week base. There is a reduction of 13 man-years and $37,282 in 
estimated lapses. 

Other contractual services—There is a net increase in contractual services of 
$24,389. Additions include $16,492 to reimburse the Army for increases in 
salaries granted this year for three Army Medical Corps officers on duty at the 
Home; $2,737 for an increase in the daily rate at St. Elizabeths Hospital; $4,227 
to increase the present staff of sister nurses from 23 to 27 in fiscal year 1958; 
$2,666 more for the Home’s contribution to the Federal employees group life 
insurance fund due to recent pay raises for blue-collar workers; and $7,929 for roof 
repairs to buildings. The amount asked for the program of replacing cobblestone 
gutters with concrete curbs and gutters is $4,200 less than the current appropria- 
tion and will complete the program. There is a $5,462 decrease in the amount 
required for major repairs and improvements. 

Supplies and materials.—There is a net decrease of $13,385 in this category. 
Additions include $2,946 to inerease the employee ration by $0.03 and $11.129 for 
fuel oil due to recent price advances which are anticipated to remain in effect 
throughout the coming fiscal year. Reductions include $17,460 and $10,000 in 
order to lower the level of inventory of hospital supplies and clothing. 

Equipment.—There is a net increase of $30,200 in this request. Additions 
include $6,645 to replace antiquated operating room equipment, $3,325 to replace 
outdoor porch chairs at the hospital, $7,120 to replace footlockers in one of the old 
buildings, and $18,551 to replace a Formatic shirt unit and washer-extractor at 
the laundry. There is a reduction of $5,441 in other normal replacement of 
equipment. 

Lands and structures.—There is a decrease of $2,166,000 in this category. 
Increases in the request for fiscal year 1958 include $19,000 to construct a new 
road between the hospital and the recently constructed nurses’ home, and $15,000 
to raze the King Building, an old domiciliary building replaced by new construc- 
tion. The amount of $2,200,000 for the construction of a new service area, a 
provision of the fiscal year 1957 appropriation, is reflected as a decrease in the 
fiscal year 1958 request. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions.—The entire increase of $173,468 in this 
category is due to fiscal year 1958 being the first year in which each agency is 
required to include in its budget funds to make payments in an amount equal to 
that deducted from employees’ salaries into the civil service retirement fund. 

Deductions for quarters, subsistence, and laundry.—There is a reduction of $20,200 
in funds required because deductions from employees’ salaries for subsistence will 
be greater. Recent pay raises have increased the cost of overhead included in 
those deductions, and the budget for fiscal year 1958 provides also for a $0.03 
increase in the cost of raw food. 
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LAND 


For several years this committee has asked about the transfer of certain land 
to the General Services Administration and payment therefor as provided by law. 
I am happy to be able to report that agreement between the home and the General 
Services Administration has been reached regarding payment for this land. The 
amount accepted by the home was $13,500 per acre. To date, payment has been 
received for 2 of the 3 parcels of land turned over to the General Services Admin- 
istration. I have been unable to pin down that Administration as to when it 
intends to pay for the easterly tract of approximately 30 acres of land. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe the American people can be well satisfied with the 
measures taken through the years by the Congress for the care of the old and 
disabled soldiers and airmen of the Regular Forces, and I can assure the committee 
that continued effort is being made by the officials of the home to carry out the 
mission of the home efficiently and economically. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Lanuam. What is the total increase? 
Mr. Grirron. $324,484 in mandatory costs. 
Mr. LannAm. What other additional money are you asking for? 


PAY RATES OF MEMBER EMPLOYEES 


General Hatsuip. $76,818 to raise the pay rates of the member em- 
ployees that we have in the home. We have certain jobs for any 
member who is able to work and who wants to work. 

Mr. Denton. Where is that? 

Mr. Grirron. The total is distributed among the three projects. 

Mr. Lannam. What do you pay those people now? 

General Haistrp. Amounts have changed during the years with 
very little system. I am trying to systematize pay rates. Member 
employees have had no increase since 1951 while the civil-service 
employees working with them have had several increases since then. 

Mr. Lannam. Do they do a day’s work? 

General Haisuip. Only a few of them. It is part-time work and 
we pay them at an hourly rate. Even if we get this increase the pay 
will be only about a third of that which a civil-service employee 
would get. Since member employees live in the home and have those 
benefits, we feel that it would be adequate. In addition we have 
provided for a little step-up increase after the first 6 months, at the 
end of the first year and at the end of the second year which gives them 
some incentive to stay on the job. 

Mr. Lanuam. Can you tell us roughly what that hourly rate is? 

General Haisurr. The average rate of pay for these men, if you 
give it to us, will be about $0.58 an hour or $1,200 a year. The average 
comparable. pay rate of a civil-service employee will be around $3,600 
a year. 

Mr. Lanuam. How much does that total? 

Mr. GritTon. $76,818. 

Mr. Lanuam. What are the other items for which you are asking 
additional funds? 
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NECESSARY ROOF REPAIRS 


General Hatsuip. An increase of $7,929 to make necessary roof 
repairs. We put in for a certain amount every year. Next year the 
amount is greater than for this year because there are more buildings 
due for repair. We are just carrying on a program from year to year. 


ADDITIONAL SISTER NURSES 


Next year we hope to get a full complement of sister nurses. We 
have 23 pow and want 27. That will cause an increase of $4,227. 


INCREASE FOR EMPLOYEE RATIONS 


Then we want an increase of 3 cents in the employee ration. It is 
not adequate now. 

Mr. Lannam. Can you make it adequate with 3 cents? 

General Hatsurp. I think we can with an increase of 3 cents. 
We may have to shave the pennies because while the employees eat 
the same ration as the members, they eat more of it. 

Other than that the estimates are based on the membership of the 
home plus our experience of costs over the past years. 


REDUCTION IN TOTAL AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Lanuam. I notice your total average employment you estimate 
will be a little bit lower for the next fiscal year than for this year? 

General Harsurp. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Lanuam. What accounts for that? 

General Hatsuip. That was a reduction made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I did not contest it because for some time I have been trying 
in various ways to reduce our employment, and I believe we will be 
able to operate within that next year. 

Mr. Lanuam. You will handle that by not filling vacancies, by 
lapses? 

General Haisuip. Yes; and I am trying to consolidate small activi- 
ties that will result in a permanent reduction of employees. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A SERVICE CENTER 


Mr. Lanuam. I believe we gave you some additional money last 
year for the construction of a service center? 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANHAM. How is that progressing? 

General Haisire. You gave us the planning money year before last. 
We have a contract now with a firm of e ngineers who are engaged at 
the present time in drawing up the complete plan. 

Mr. Lannam. When will that be ready? 

General Haistip. That will be ready sometime in late spring, we 
hope. The Bureau of the Budget has asked, in line with the Presi- 
dent’s policy, as I understand it, that we discuss with them again 
whether it would be wise to enter into construction now or postpone it, 
but we are not ready to spend the money now in any event. 

Mr. Lanuam. You have the money now’ 

General Harsure. Yes, but it is not obligated nor will it be obligated 
until we have our complete plans and specifications. 
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INFORMATION REQUESTED BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lanuam. I am going to ask that the table you have furnished 
at the request of the committee be put in the record at this point. 
It shows the member load average employment, and various items. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY THE HovusE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE DEPART- 
MENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EpucaTION, AND WELFARE 


1. Why has personnel been reduced in the budget year? 

Answer: Home estimates are primarily based on the number of members and 
patients present. As shown below, there has been a slight decrease in the num- 
ber present. This might be the reason the Bureau of the Budget allowed funds 
for 13 fewer man-years of employment. 

2. Member load and average employment. 


























abe = as 
Actual Actual | Estimate Estimate Present 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year |Jan. 21, 1957 
1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 
| 
A. MEMBER LOAD | 
| | 
Domiciliary area: | 
Members present............---- iaoan 1, 249 1, 270 | 1, 235 | 1, 235 1, 27 
PROCNDOS GIN a se oso 3 sn chk ccd dwn] 67 90 | 125 125 | 94 
Subtotal......... saielihlecin ee oa 1, 316 | 1, 360 | 1, 360 | 1, 360 | 1, 365 
Hospital area: 
Pua I... ooo st 360 360 | 370 | 370 | 362 
Patients absent____-- adie wmis 23 17 20 20 | ll 
Members working at hospité erry 27 | 29 | 29 29 | 25 
eR sce ciel tckcc. sel 410 | 406 | 419 419 398 
RG DR I ences stances 70 | 64 | 78 78 76 
Total member load.......-..---- 1, 796 | 1, 830 | 1, 857 1,857 | 1, 839 
B, AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT | | 
1. Medical care...........-----------------| 427 | 443 449 439 442 
Domiciliary activities. 4 251 274 | 275 275 | 274 
3 Administrative and central services | 268 | 261 265 262 | 257 
Total average employment. .-------- 946 978 | 989 1 976 2973 





1 Total for which funds were allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 
3 During summer months average employment is greater by approximately 6 man-years. 


3. What are the major mandatory additional costs in the budget year (fiscal 
year 1958)? 
Answer. 


Initial payment into the civil service retirement fund____.._..__-_- . $173, 468 


Annualization of Wage Board increases granted this year___-- 95, 000 
Annualization of pay increases to Army Medical Corps officers granted 
OU PONE a aiaaien cic crs toe oe namee reais a 16, 492 


Additional payment ‘into the Federal employees group life insurance 
fund we 2, 666 
Increase in the cost of fuel oil ; i 2 bs cae ode 11, 129 
> 
2 
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4, The home has recently submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, a supple- 
mental estimate for the current fiscal year in the amount of $89,000, broken down 
as follows: 


Increased rates at St. Elizabeths Hospital_ 
Upgrading 57 hospital attendants__ 


achieve Mia een eek BS ee lL 


To pay increased salaries to Wage Board employees-__-- a . $59, 000 
For increased rates at St. Elizabeths Hospital (from $5.35 to $5.73 
per day) and an increase of approximately 6 be ieclidlenlen per day 


at that hospital eR endes ica ; saan 20, 000 
For additional reimbursement to the Army resulting from increases 

in the salaries of Army Medical Corps officers provided by the 

Congress this year en 10, 000 
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STATUS OF PERMANENT FUND 


Mr. Lanuam. I will ask also that we place in the record the table 
from page 288 of the committee print, which shows that your perma- 
nent fund is in good shape and getting better. 

General Hatsurr. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Soxtprers’ Home PERMANENT Funp (Trust Funp) 


Amounts available for appropriation 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





SS ee | | 
Unappropriated balance brought forward ---...-....--.------- $62, 601, 165 | $70, 990, 159 $74, 286, 213 





ipts: 

Stoppages, fines, and forfeitures. _..............-....--.- 8, 838, 773 6, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 
Estates of deceased soldiers and airmen-_-.-__.....-.-....--- 173, 461 37, 000 37, 000 
Withheld pay.....--- pdcadegeedsncnkhecdesced opudacedonce 1, 690, 011 1, 710, 000 1, 773, 000 
S|. l2. cc adedasadbeenstwubscatdpouedeewns 1, 943, 128 2, 100, 000 2, 300, 000 
a Bialik tiled distinctions pare eadeenaGtibiasentmmiee 49, 259 17, 000 17, 000 
Unobligated balance returned to unappropriated receipts - - --- 237, 599 Ree loiocss 5 
Total available for appropriation...................-.--- 75, 533, 396 80, 856, 713 83, 913, 213 


Appropriation: 
“O eration and maintenance, United States Soldiers’ 





es Suns Rebs ehnbeketawnknadiaehs Alsi wsb mite —4, 537, 000 —6, 564, 000 — 4, 750, 000 
Soldiers’ Home permanent fund’’.................-..-.-- —6, 237 —6, 500 —6, 500 
Unappropriated balance carried forward --.............-.- 70, 990, 159 74, 286, 213 79, 156, 713 





LAND TAKEN FOR D. C. MEDICAL CENTER 


Mr. Lanuam. Has the old controversy over the price to be paid the 
home for the land taken for the District of Columbia Medical Center 
been settled yet? 

+ General Haisurp. Yes. We finally agreed on $13,500 per acre. We 
have been paid for two tracts. The southeastern tract, has not been 
paid for and I have been unable to pin them down as to when they 
will pay us for that portion of the land. 

: Mr. Lanuam. But you have agreed on the price? 

* General Haistip. Yes. We would accept $13,500 per acre, but 
they will not commit themselves as to when they will pay us for it. 

Mr. Lanuam. Have they agreed to pay that amount? 

F General Hatsurp. They have agreed to $13,500 per acre and I am 
sure they will pay it. 

Mr. Lannam. Any questions? 


STATUS OF TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. How much money do you have in that trust fund now? 

General Hatsurp. $67,375,591 on December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Denton. And you estimate there will be something over $79 
million by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

General Harsuip. At the end of fiscal year 1956 the balance was 
$70,990,159. 

Mr. Denton. At the end of this fiscal year it will be $74,286,213? 

General Haisuip. That is what we estimate in the budget. 
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DECREASE IN FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. I do not understand this record that you sent to us. 
On the first page it shows that last year the sum of $6,564,000 was 
appropriated for the Soldiers’ Home. 

General Hatsuip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. And this year you ask for $4,750,000? 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Denton. The next page shows that in 1957 your total direct 
obligations are $6,969,427, and this year they will be $4,950,000, which 
is quite a bit larger than the appropriation you are asking for. 

General Hatsuipe. Yes, but included in those amounts are balances 
of money that have not been actually spent and that we are required to 
carry forward. 

Mr. Denton. I do not quite understand. You mean that is carried 
forward from previous appropriations? 

General Haisuip. Yes, no-year money. We are in process of 
spending that money now. 

Mr. Denton. That money does not revert to the Treasury at the 
end of the year because it is not obligated? 

General Haisurr. No, sir. It was appropriated as no-year money, 
available until expended. 

Mr. Denton. What items on page 2 are embraced in that category? 

yeneral Haistip. Under 07, “Other contractual services,” the 
amount of $518,622 includes $58,950 for remodeling the former 
nurses’ home. 

Mr. Denton. Yes; I see that. That is included in the total on 
page 2 but not in the amount appropriated? 

General Haisure. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. 09, too? 

General Hatsurp. Under 09, “Equipment,” the amount of $62,397 
includes $2,597 of no-year money for equipment for new construction. 

Then under 10, “Lands and structures,” the amount of $2,543,880 
includes $543,880 carried over for the following: $483,365 for land- 
scaping and renovation of old buildings; $32,500 for final plans for the 
service area; and $28,015 for demolition of the Barnes Building. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION 


Mr, Denton. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 

yeneral Hartsurp. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $4,932,000. 

They allowed $4,750,000, a reduction of $182,000. 

Mr. Denton. What items did they take off? 

General Hatsurp. Under ‘Personal services,” the Bureau of the 
Budget made a reduction of $28,160 which provided for 7 additional 
hospital positions, and $44,386 representing 15 man-years of average 
employment. 

The next item was ‘Transportation of things,’’ which the Bureau 
reduced by $930 to bring it back to the level of 1956 expenditures. 

The third item was an increase of $3,209 under 07, “Other con- 
tractual services,” for an increase in the rate at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
from $5.73 per day to $5.88 per day. 


9? 
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08, “Supplies and materials,” was reduced by $62,320. This 
included reducing the clothing request by $24,000 and the request for 
hospital supplies by $22,025; reducing rations by $13,549 by cutting 
1 cent from the request for the member ration and 7 cents from the 
request for the patient ration; then they made an unspecified cut in 
other supplies of $2,746. 


(The following tabulation was submitted:) 


Action by Bureau of the Budget on fiscal year 1958 preliminary budget request 


! 
Preliminary Action by | Justifications 

















estimates, Bureau of | to Congress, 
fiscal year Budget fiscal year 
1958 1958 

er en nEE. £5 ooo e 2ehe Se tee $3, 213, 546 1—$72, 546 $3, 141, 000 
a a cael ensionnsarnawasiine anoskent eee 565 
03 Transportation of things................--- i clasicsstislancenciaag 1, 430 2—930 500 
04 Communication services....................-..--..-.--..- DEN F. Saco cupedun 13, 610 
ee ie I NON oi anno lee ee ienmese RE Branca ------ 84, 360 
ORAS ILE ETIE SS SE Po koe edewaen a 3, 650 
07 Other contractual services..--..----.-.-.-----.---------- 480, 852 343, 200 | 484, 061 
ee ecu cacckaredesensweateccuwnsche 985, 274 4—62, 320 | 922, 954 
ae ar ee eh al caanhicisaid cilia 100, 076 5—10, 076 | 90, 000 
nk cee ccmnbebous 51, 100 6—17, 100 | 34, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__.............___._- 187, 183 7—9, 983 77, 200 
BB - HR ae I a on nn ss has enc~ stoi 775 8+-25 800 
en ec oR LG Ait ISL ch dee 5, 122, 421 —169, 721 4, 952, 700 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry__._--..-._---- 190, 421 9+-12, 279 202, 700 
OR ia aN cet Dele ie Dee 4,932,000 |  —182,000 | 4, 750, 000 


1 Personal services ($72,546—).—Bureau of Budget disallowed request for 7 additional hospital positions, 
$28,160; reduced average employment by 15 man-years and $44,386. 

2 Transportation of things (8980—).—Cut based on actual fiscal year 1956 expenditures. 

3 Other contractual services ($3,209+-).—Increased daily rate at St. Elizabeths Hospital from $5.73 to $5.88. 

4 Supplies and materials ($62,320—).—Reduced clothing request by $24,000 and request for hospital sup- 
plies by $22,025 on basis of present inventory being too high, reduced rations by $13,549 by cutting 1 cent 
from request for member ration (75 to 74 cents) and 7 cents from request for patient ration ($1.03 to 96 
cents), and made unspecified cut in other supplies of $2,746. 

5 Equipment ($10,076—).—Unspecified cut, across the board, leaving to discretion of home—Home cut: 
Mostly hospital equipment. 

6 Lands and structures ($17,100—).—Deleted rehabilitation of heating and electrical systems in quarters 
No. 1 “without prejudice pending a policy decision with regard to providing housekeeping quarters in 
metropolitan areas.’’ 

1 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ($9,983 —).—Due to split payrolls, payments to civil-service retirement 
fund will be made for only 25 pay periods in fiscal year 1958. The home estimate provided for 26 pay periods 
inadvertently. 

8 Tares and assessments ($25+-).—Added to request to “round-off’’ to even thousands of dollars. 

® Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry ($12,179—).—Based on higher overhead included in cost of 
employee ration. 


Mr. Lanuam. Can you live with those cuts? 

General Haistip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You have explained your increases? 

General Hasire. Yes, sir. That was the action of the Bureau of 
the Budget I have just explained. 

Mr. Denton. It is quite a relief to see one budget that has gone 
down. Of course, that is caused largely because of the construction 
program not being carried forward? 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. I want to congratulate you on the way you operate 
your facility. 

General Haisure. Thank you very much. We try to do an eco- 
nomical job. 

Mr. Denton. This record looks very good as we have it here. 

Mr. Lanuam. Any further questions? 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much. 
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